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PREFACE 
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n^HE plan of this little volume is to give poetry of 
■*- all kinds — ^grave and gay, grand and playful, 
songs and psalms — trying to give the choicest of 
each : which, indeed, are always to be foimd among 
those best known. 

Where the pieces have been shortened, it is gener- 
ally with full purpose of taking the best lines^ but 
sometimes only for shortness' sake, and the small 
space the only apology. 

Dots mark wherever lines are omitted. 

Making a collection of poetry is one of the plea, 
santest of tasks — keeping it long on hand, gathering 
in from far and near, adding and casting out again ; 
while, as the collection swells, it grows to be your 
heart's delight ! 

Think of the privilege of being able to pick 
among the most famous and best, and choose what 
seems of greatest value, storing together grand 
thoughts and moving words that raise and charm the 
mind, gathering after the plan of the dainty bee 
in his search for honey. 



32, Highbury Place, 
DecembeTt 1880. 



Permission to print their lines has been kindly granted by 
Cardinal Newman, Dr. Martineau, Dr. Mackay, Dr. Bennett, 
Mr. F. W. Bourdillon, Mr. Falkener, Mr. Gamett, and Mr. 
Hare ; and to print from their property by Lord Houghton, Mr. 
A. Ballantine, Mr. G. L. Banks, Mr. J. C. Bowring, Mrs. Fox, 
Mr. J. E. Taylor, and Mr. A. Walker ; and also by the follow- 
ing publishers: — Mr. Chapman, Messrs. Macmillan, Mr. Murray, 
Mr. Parker, Messrs. Rivington and Co., Messrs. George Rout- 
ledge and Sons, Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co., and Messrs. 
Ward, Lock and Tyler. 

To all of whom the Editor tenders grateful acknowledg- 
ments and thanks. And also to Mr. Gamett, of the British 
Museum, for much valuable and courteous help in finding 
the original authors, for lines taken from Percy, Chalmers, and 
other collections. 
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OLD FAVOURITES, 



wiTh a few 



NEWER FRIENDS. 



1 3 28-1400] GEOFFRE Y CHA UCER. 

From the Assembly of Fowls, 

Out of the old fields, as men saith, 

Cometh all this new corn from year to year, 

And out of old books, in good faith, 

Cometh all this new science that men lere ! 



-♦♦- 



From Chaucer's Dream, 

All my chamber 'gan to ring, 
Through singing of their harmony, 
For instrument nor melody 
Was no where heard, yet half so sweet. 
Nor of accord half so meet. 



-M- 



From the Clerk, Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, 

Not a word spake he more than was need, 
And that was said in form and reverence, 
And short and quick, and full of high sentence. 
Sounding in moral virtue was his speech. 
And gladly would he learn, and gladly teach. 



B 



Chaucer. [i 328-1400 

From Prologue to Canterbury Tales. 

A good man there was of religion 

That was a poor parson of a town, 

But rich he was of holy thought and work. 

He was also a learned man, a clerk, 

That Christ-es gospel tru-ely would preach, 

His parishens devoutly would he teach. 

Benign he was, and wondrous diligent. 

And in adversity full patient. 

And such he was y-prov-ed often times. 

Full loth was he to press men for his tithes. 

But .rather would he giv-en out of doubt 

Unto his poor-e parishens about, 

Of his offering, and eke of his substance. 

He could in little thing have sufficiance. 

Wide was his parish, and houses far asunder,* 

But he ne'er left nought, for no rain nor thunder. 

In sickness and in mischief to visit 

The farthest in his parish, great and little. 

Upon his feet, and in his hand a staff. 

This noble sample to his sheep he gave. 

That first he wrought, and afterwards he taught. 

Out of the gospel he the word-es caught 
« • • • 

A better priest I trow that no where none is. 
He waited after no pomp nor reverence, 
Nor mak-ed him no spiced conscience. 
But Christ-es lore, and his apostles twelve 
He taught, — but first he followed it himself. 

M 



Eke Plato sayeth, whoso can him read — 
" The word-es must be cousin to the deed." 



■♦♦• 



Emelie — Cambuscan. 

EMELIE, IN THE KNIGHT'S TALE. 

It fell once in a morn of May, 
That Emelie, that fairer was to seen 
Than is the lily upon his stalk-e green. 
And fresher than the May with flowers new, 
(For with the rose colour strove her hue, 
I know not which was finer of them two,) 
Ere it was day, as she was wont to do, 
She was arisen, and all ready dight, 
For May will have no sluggardie a-night. 
The season pricketh every gentle heart. 
And maketh him out of his sleep to start, 
And saith, " Arise, and do thine observance." 

This maketh Emelie have remembrance 
To do honour to May, and for to rise. 
Y-cloth-ed was she fresh, for to devise ; 
Her yellow hair was braided in a tress 
Behind her back, a yard-e long I guess ; 
And in the garden at the sun up-rist 
She walketh up and down where as she list. 
She gathereth flowers, partie white and red, 
To make a subtle garland for her head. 
And as an angel heavenly she sang. . . . 



-♦♦- 



OPENING OF THE SQUIRE'S TALE. 

** Or call up him that left half told 
The story of Cambuscan bold." — Milton. 

At Sarra, in the land of Tartaric, 
There dwelt a king that war-red Russie, 
Through which there di-ed many a doughty man ; 
This noble king was clep-ed Cambuscan,' 
Which in his time was of so great renown. 
That there was no where in no region 
So excellent a lord in all-e thing ; 
Him lack-ed nought that 'longeth to a king. 



B 2 



Chaucer. [i 328-1400 

This noble king, this Tartar Cambuscan 
Had-e two sons by Elfeta his wife, 
Of which the eldest son hight Algarsif, 
That other was ycleped Camballo ; 
A daughter had this worthy king also 
That youngest was, and hight-e Canace, 
But for to tell you all her beauty. 
It li'th not in my tongue nor in my conning. 



■♦♦- 



From the Merchanfs Prologue. 

Weeping and wailing, care and other sorrow 
I have enough, on even, and on morrow. 



-♦♦- 



From the Romattnt of the Rose. 

That it was May, me thought-e though 
It is five years or more ago. 
That it was May, thus dream-ed me 
In time of love and jolity. . . . 
These wood-es eke recovering green, 
That dry in winter be to seen. 
And the earth waxeth proud withall 
For sweet dews that on it fall. 
And the poor estate forget 
In which that winter had it set. . . . 
Hard is his heart that loveth nought 
In May when all this mirth is wrought. 
When he may on these branches hear 
The small birds singing clear 
Their blissful sweet song piteous 
And in this season delicious. 



The Romaunt of the Rose. 5 

Not Avarice the foul caitief 
Was half to gripe so ententive 
As Largess is to give and spend, 
And God alway enough her send ; 
So that the more she gave away 
The more I wis she had alway. 



-♦♦- 



••REASON" MEN CLEPT THAT LADY. 

She was neither young nor hoar, 
Nor high nor low, nor fat nor lean, 
But best, as it were in a mean. 
Her eyes two were clear and light 
As any candle that burneth bright, 
And on her head she had a crown, 
She seem-ed well a high person ; 
For round about her coronet 
Was full of rich stones fret ; 
Her goodly semblance by devise, 
I trow was made in paradise. 
For nature had ne'er such a grace 
To forge a work of such compasce. 
For certain, but if the letter lie, 
God himself, that is so high, 
Made her after his image, 
And gave her then such advantage, 
That she hath might and seignory 
To keep men from all folly : 
Whoso will believe her lore — 
Not may offenden never more. 



-M- 



I381] AUTHOR UNKNOWN. 

See Hume, Ch. xvii. 

When Adam delved, and Eve span, 
Where was then the gentleman ? 



-M- 



GEORGE GASCOIGNE. [Died \S77 

GOOD NIGHT. 
[After the Golden Verses of Pythagoras.] 

When thou hast spent the lingering day 

In pleasure and delight. 
Or after toil and weary way 

Does seek to rest at night ; 
Unto thy pains or pleasures past 

Add this one labour yet, 
Ere sleep close up thine eye too fast 

Do not thy God forget. 

But search within thy secret thought 

What deeds did thee befall ; 
And if thou find amiss in aught 

To God for mercy call, 
Yea, though thou find nothing amiss 

Which thou canst call to mind. 
Yet evermore remember this, 

There is the more behind. 

And think ! how well soe'er it be 

That thou hast spent the day. 
It came of God and not of thee 

So to direct thy way ; 
Thus if thou try thy daily deeds 

And pleasure in this pain, 
Thy life shall cleanse thy corn from weeds, 

And thine shall be the gain. . . . 



-»♦- 



RICHARD EDWARDS. [1523-1566 

Nearly as SONG in Percy. 
"Why Silver Sound?" — Peter, in Romeo and Juliet, iv 5. 

When griping grief the heart doth wound. 
And doleful dumps the mind oppress. 

Then music with her silver sound 
With speedy help doth lend redress ; 

Of troubled minds, in every sore 

Sweet music hath a salve in store. . . . 



Died i607] SIR EDWARD DYER. 

[From Percy's Reliques.] 

My mind to me a kingdom is. 
Such perfect joy therein I find 

As far exceeds all earthly bliss, 

That God or Nature hath assigned ; 

Though much I want, that most would have, 

Yet still my mind forbids to crave. 

• • • • 

I see how plenty surfeits oft, 
And hasty climbers soonest ^1 ; 

I see that such as sit aloft 

Mishap doth threaten most of all : 

These get with toil, and keep with fear ; 

Such cares my mind could never bear. 

• • • • 

Some have too much, yet still they crave ; 

I little have, yet seek no more ; 
They are but poor, though much they have, 

And I am rich, with little store : 
They poor, I rich ; they beg, I give ; 
They lack, I lend ; they pine, I live. 

I laugh not at another's loss, 
I grudge not at another's gain, 

No worldly wave my mind can toss ; 
I brook that is another's bane : 

I fear no foe, nor fawn on friend ; 

I loath not life, nor dread mine end. 

• • « • 

My wealth is health, and perfect ease ; 

My conscience clear my chief defence ; 
I neither seek by bribes to please. 

Nor by deceit to give offence ; 
Thus do I live, thus will I die ; 

Would all did so, as well as I ! 



-M- 
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EDMUND SPENSER. [1553-1598 

From the Introduction to the Fairy Queen. 

Fierce wars and faithful loves shall moralize my song. 

OPENING OF THE. FAIRY QUEEN. 

A gentle Knight was pricking on the plain, 
Yclad in mighty arms and silver shield, 
Wherein old dints of deep wounds did remain, 
The cruel marks of many a bloody field ; 
Yet arms till that time did he never wield. 
His angry steed did chide his foaming bit, 
As much disdaining to the curb to yield ; 
Full jolly knight he seemed, and fair did sit, 
As one for knightly jousts and fierce encounters fit. 

And on his breast a bloody cross he bore, 
The dear remembrance of his dying Lord, 
For whose sweet sake that glorious badge he wore, 
And dead, as living, ever him adored ; 
Upon his shield the like was also scored. 
For sovereign hope, which in his help he had. 
Right faithftil, true he was in deed and word. 
But of his cheer did seem too solemn sad. 
Yet nothing did he dread, but ever was y-drad. 

• • • • • 

A lovely lady rode him fair beside. 
Upon a lowly ass more white than snow, 
Yet she much whiter, but the same did hide 
Under a veil, that wimpled was full low. 
And over all a black stole she did throw ; 
As one that inly mourned, so was she sad. 
And heavy sat upon her palfrey slow, 
Seem-ed in heart some hidden care she had, 
And by her in a line a milk-white lamb she lad. 



To His Book, 9 

So pure and innocent, as that same lamb. 

She was in life and every virtuous lore, 

And by descent from royal lineage came, 

Of ancient kings and queens, that had of yore 

Their sceptres stretched from east to western shore, 

And all the world in their subjection held. 



-♦♦■ 



Book II., Canto VIII. 

And is there care in Heaven — and is there love 

In heavenly spirits to these creatures base 

That may compassion of their evils move ? 

There is ; .... O the exceeding grace 

Of highest God that loves his creatures so ; 

And all his works with mercy doth embrace ; 

That blessed angels he sends to and fro . . . 

To come to succour us that succour want . . . 

And all for love and nothing for reward ! 

O why should heavenly God to men have such regard ? 

M 

TO HIS BOOK. 

Go little book : thyself present 
As child whose parent is unkent. 
To him that is the president 
Of nobleness and chevalrie. 
And if that Envie bark at thee, — 
As sure it will, — for succour flee 
Under the shadow of his wing. 
And asked, Who thee forth did bring ? 
A shepherd's swain, say, did thee sing, 
All as his straying flock he fed. 
And when his honour has thee read. 
Crave pardon for thy hardy-head, . . . 
And when thou art past jeopardie. 
Come tell me what was said of me. 
And I will send more after thee. 



10 Spenser, [iS53-iS98 

TO SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 

To thee that art the summer's nightingale, 

Thy sovereign goddess's most dear delight — 

Why do I send this rustic madrigale 

That may thy tuneful ear unseason quite ? 

Thou only fit this argument to write 

In whose high thoughts Pleasure hath built her bower, 

And dainty Love learned sweetly to indite 



-M- 



From THE ELEGY ON SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 
[Printed among Spenser's Poems, but said to be by Matthew Roydon. ] 

You knew, — who knew not Astrophill ? 
That I should live to say I knew 

And not have in possession still . . . 
Of him you know his merit such, 
I cannot say — you hear — too much. . . . 

The Muses met him every day. 
That taught him sing, to write and say . . . 
To hear him speak and sweetly smile, 
You were in Paradise the while. 

A sweet attractive kind of grace, 

A full assurance given by looks, 
Continual comfort in a face, 

The lineaments of gospel books ; 
I trow that countenance cannot lie, 
Whose thoughts are legible in the eye. 

Was never eye did see that face, 

Was never ear did hear that tongue, 
Was never mind did mind his grace. 
That ever thought the travel long ; 
But eyes and ears and every thought 
Were with his sweet perfections caught. 






II 



O God, that such a worthy man, 
In whom so rare deserts did reign, 

Desired thus, must leave us than 
And we to wish for him in vain ! 



•*^ 



1554-1586] SIR PHILIP SIDNEY, 

STELLA. 

Those looks whose beams be joy, whose motion is 

delight ; 
That face, whose texture shews what perfect beauty is ; 
That presence, which doth give dark hearts a living 

light, 
That grace that Venus weeps that she herself doth 

miss. 



-♦♦■ 



ASPIRE TO HIGHER THINGS. 

Leave me O love which reachest but to dust. 

And thou my mind aspire to higher things ; 

Grow rich in that which never taketh rust 

Whatever fades, but fading pleasure brings ; 

Draw in thy beams, and humble all thy might 

To that sweet yoke where lasting freedoms be. 

Which breaks the clouds, and opens forth the light 

That doth both shine and give us sight to see. 

O ! take fast hold, let that light be thy guide 

In this small course which Birth draws out to Death. 

And think how ill becometh him to slide. 

Who seeketh Heaven, and comes of Heavenly breath. 

Then farewell, world, thine uttermost I see, 

Eternal Love ! maintain thy life in me ! 



-♦♦■ 
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CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. [1563-93 

THE PASSIONATE SHEPHERD TO HIS LOVE. 

[In Percy's Reliques.] 

Come live with ine, and be my love , 
And we will aJl the pleasures prove 
That hills and valleys, dale and field, 
And all the craggy mountains yield.' 

There we will sit upon the rocks, 
And see the shepherds feed their flocks 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 

There will I make thee beds of roses, 
With a thousand fragrant posies ; 
A cap of flowers, and a kirtle 
Embroidered all with leaves of myrtle ; 

A gown made of the finest wool. 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull ; 
Slippers lined choicely for the cold, 
With buckles of the purest gold ; 

A belt of straw and ivy buds, 
With coral clasps and amber studs ; 
And if these pleasures may thee move. 
Then IJve with me, and be my love. 

The shepherd swains shall dance and sing 
For thy delight each May morning ; 
If these delights thy mind may move, 
Then live with me, and be my love. 



-M- 



13 
1560-1595] ROBERT SOUTHWELL. 

CONTENT AND RICH. 

My conscience is my crown ; 

Contented thoughts my rest ; 
My heart is happy in itself; 

My bliss is in my breast. 

Enough, I reckon wealth ; 

A mean, the surest lot ; 
That lies too high for base contempt, 

Too low for envy's shot. 

My wishes are but few. 

All easy to fulfil, 
I make the limits of my power 

The bounds unto my will. 

I have no hopes but one, 
Which is of heavenly reign ; 

Effects attained, or not desired. 
All lower hopes refrain. 

I feel no care of coin. 

Well-doing is my wealth ; 
My mind to me an empire is 

While Grace affordeth health. 

I clip high-climbing thoughts, 
The wings of swelling pride ; 

Their fall is worse that from the height 
Of greatest honour slide. 

Since sails of largest size 
The storm doth soonest tear, 

I bear so low and small a sail 
As freeth me from fear. 



1 4 SoiithwelL [ 1 560-1 595 

I wrestle not with rage, 

While fury's flame doth burn 

It is in vain to stop the stream, 
Until the tide do turn. 

But when the flame is out, 
And ebbing wrath doth end, 

I turn a late enrag-ed foe 
Into a quiet friend. 

And, taught with often proof, 

A tempered calm I find 
To be most solace to itself, 

Best cure for angry mind. 

Spare diet is my fare. 

My clothes more fit than fine ; 

I know I feed and clothe a foe 

That, pampered, would repine. 
. • . • 

To rise by others' fall, 

I deem a losing gain ; 
All states, by others' ruins built. 

To ruin run amain. 

No change of fortune's calms 
Can cast my comforts down ; 

When Fortune smiles, I smile to think 
How quickly she will frown. 

And when, in froward mood. 

She proves an angry foe. 
Small gain I found to let her come, 

Less loss to let her go. 



-♦♦- 
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1552-1618] SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 

THE NYMPHS REPLY. 
[In Percy's Reliques.] 

If that the world and love were young, 
And truth in every shepherd's tongue, 
These pretty pleasures might me move 
To live with thee and be thy love. 

But time drives flocks from field to fold, 
When rivers rage and rocks grow cold, 
And Philomel becometh dumb, 
And all complain of cares to come. 

The flowers do fade, and wanton field 
To wayward winter reckoning yield ; 
A honey tongue, a heart of gall 
Is fancy's spring, but sorrow's fall. 

Thy gowns, thy shoes, thy beds of roses. 
Thy cap, thy kirtle, and thy posies 
Soon break, soon wither, soon forgotten, 
In folly ripe, in reason rotten. 

Thy belt of straw and ivy buds. 
Thy coral clasps and amber studs. 
All these in me no means can move 
To come to thee and be thy love. 

But could youth last, and love still breed. 
Had joys no date, nor age no need, 
Then those delights my mind might move 
To live with thee and be thy love. 



-M- 
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1560-1612] SIR JOHN HARRINGTON. 

Treason doth never prosper ; what's the reason ? 
For if it prosper none dare call it treason. 



-♦♦■ 



1 6 THE BIBLE. 

[Chiefly from King James's Translation, 1604— l6l I.] 

Proverbs xv. 

A word spoken in due season, how good is it ! 

■♦»■ 

Ecclesiastes ix. 10. 

Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do — 
Do it with thy might, 

John ix. 4. 

The night cometh when no man can work. 

Micah vi. 8. 

He hath showed thee O man what is good, 
And what doth Jehovah require of thee ? 
But to do justly, and to love mercy, 
And to walk humbly with thy God. 

Proverbs iii. 17. 

Wisdom, 

Her ways are ways of pleasantness. 

And all her paths are peace. 



■♦♦- 



I Kings xix. 11. 

A great and strong wind rent the mountains, 
And brake in pieces the rocks before Jehovah. 
But Jehovah was not in the wind. 

And after the wind there was an earthquake. 
But Jehovah was not in the earthquake. 

And after the earthquake there was a fire. 
But Jehovah was not in the fire. 

And after the fire, — there was a still, small Voice. 

And it was so, when Elijah heard it. 
That he wrapt his face in his mantle — 
And went out. And stood in the entering-in of the 
cave. 



-M- 



The Bible. 17 

Ecclesiastes xii. 5. 

Man goeth to his long home, 

And the mourners go about the streets. 



-M- 



Job iii. 17. 

There the wicked cease from troubling, 
And there the weary be, at rest. 



-M- 
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Habakkuk iii. 17. 

Although the fig tree shall not blossom, 

Neither shall fruit be on the vines — 

Though the labour of the olive tree shall fail 

And the fields shall yield no food. 

Though the flock shall be cut off from the fold 

And there shall be no herd in the stalls, 

Yet will I rejoice in Jehovah ; 

I will joy in the God of my salvation ! 



-M- 



Pbilippians iv. 8. 

AVhatsoever things are true. 

Whatsoever things are honest, 

Whatsoever things are just, 

Whatsoever things are pure. 

Whatsoever things are lovely, 

Whatsoever things are of good report — 

If there be any virtue, 

If there be any praise,—- 

Think on these things. 

And what you have learned and received and 

heard 
Those things do ye. 



■♦*' 
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T. MARSHALL. 

[In Percy's Reliques.] 

The sturdy rock for all his strength 
By raging seas is rent in twain ; 

The marble stone is pierced at length 
With little drops of drizzling rain ; 

The ox doth yield unto the yoke ; 

The steel obeyeth the hammer stroke. 

The stately stag, that seems so stout, 
By yelping hounds at bay is set ; 

The swiftest bird that flies about 
Is caught at length in fowler's net ; 

The greatest fish in deepest brook 

Is soon deceived' by subtle hook. 

Yea, man himself, unto whose will 
All things are bounden to obey, 

For all his wit and worthy skill, 
Doth fade at length and fall away : 

There is nothing, but time doth waste 

The heavens, the earth, consume at last. 

But Virtue sits triumphing still 
Upon the throne of glorious fame 

Though spiteful Death man's body kill, 
Yet hurts he not his virtuous name ; 

By life or death, whatso betides, 

The state of virtue never slides. 



-»♦- 



I 564-1616] 19 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

['• Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy's child, 

Warble his native wood-notes wild." — Milton's L Allegro,] 

HAMLET ON HIS FATHER. 
Act I. Scene 2. 

He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I shall not look upon his like again I 



HAMLETS SOLILOQUY 
Act III. Scene i. 

To be, or not to be, that is the question : — 
Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune j 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles. 
And, by opposing, end them ? — To die, — to sleep, — 
No more ; — and, by a sleep, to say we end 
The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to, — 'tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. To die, — to sleep ; — 
To sleep ! perchance to dream ; — ay, there's the rub ; 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil. 
Must give us pause : there's the respect, 
That makes calamity of so long life : 
For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 
The oppressor's wrong, the proud man's contumely, 
The pangs of despised love, the law's delay. 
The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes. 
When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin ? who would fardels bear. 
To grunt and sweat under a weary life \ 
But that the dread of something after death, — 

c 2 
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The undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns, — puzzles the will ; 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of? 
Thus conscience does make cowards of us all ; 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought ; 
And enterprises of great pith and moment, 
With this regard, their currents turn awry. 
And lose the name of action. 



HAMLET TO THE PLAYERS. 
Act III, Scene 2. 

Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it 
to you, trippingly on the tongue : but if you mouth 
it, as many of your players do, I had as lief the town- 
crier spoke my lines. Nor do not saw the air too 
much with your hand, thus ; but use all gently : for 
in the very torrent, tempest, and (as I may say) the 
whirlwind of passion, you must acquire and beget a 
temperance, that may give it smoothness. O, it 
offends me to the soul, to hear a robustious periwig- 
pated fellow tear a passion to tatters, to very rags, to 
split the ears of the groundlings ; who, for the most 
part, are capable of nothing but inexplicable dumb 
shows, and noise : I would have such a fellow whipped 
for o'erdoing Termagant ; it out-herods Herod ; Pray 
you, avoid it. 

Be not too tame neither, but let your own discretion 
be your tutor : suit the action to the word, the word 
to the action ; with this special observance, that you 



HamieL 2i 

o'erstep not the modesty of nature : for anything so 
overdone is from the purpose of playing, whose end, 
both at the first, and now, was, and is, to hold, as 
'twere, the mirror up to nature ; to shew virtue her 
own feature, scorn her own image, and the very age 
and body of the time, his form and pressure. Now 
this, overdone, or come tardy oflf, though it make the 
unskilful laugh, cannot but make the judicious grieve ; 
the censure of the which^ one must, in your allowance, 
o'erweigh a whole theatre of others. O, there be 
players, that I have seen play, — and heard others 
praise, and that highly, — not to speak it profanely, 
that, neither having the accent of Christians, nor the 
gait of Christian, Pagan, nor man, have so strutted, 
and bellowed, that I have thought some of nature's 
journeymen had made men, and not made them well, 
they imitated humanity so abominably. 

And let those, that play your clowns, speak no 
more than is set down for them : for there be of 
them, that will themselves laugh, to set on some 
quantity of barren spectators to laugh too ; though, 
in the meantime, some necessary question of the 
play be then to be considered : that's villainous ; and 
shews a most pitiful ambition in the fool that uses it 

M 
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THE KING IN HAMLET. III. 3. 

O, my offence is rank, it smells to heaven ; 

It hath the primal eldest curse upon 't, 

A brother's murder ! — Pray can I not, 

Though inclination be as sharp as will ; 

My stronger guilt defeats my strong intent ; 

And, like a man to double business bound, 

I stand in pause where I shall first begin, 

And both neglect. What if this curs-ed hand 

Were thicker than itself with brother's blood ? 

Is there not rain enough in the sweet heavens, 

To wash it white as snow ? Whereto serves mercy. 

But to confront the visage df offence ? 

And what's in prayer, but this two-fold force, — 

To be forestall-ed, ere we come to fall. 

Or pardoned, being down ? Then I'll look up ; 

My fault is past. But O, what form of prayer 

Can serve my turn ? Forgive me my foul murder, — 

That cannot be ; since I am still possessed 

Of those effects for which I did the murder ? 

My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen. 

May one be pardoned, and retain the offence ? 

In the corrupted currents of this world. 

Offence's gilded hand may shove by justice ; 

And oft 'tis seen, the wicked prize itself 

Buys out the law : But 'tis not so above : 

There is no shuffling, there the action lies 

In his true nature ; and we ourselves compelled, 

Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 

To give in evidence. What then ? what rests ? 

Try what repentance can : What can it not ? 

Yet what can it, when one can not repent ? 

O wretched state ! O bosom, black as death ! 

O limed soul, that, struggling to be free, 

Art more engaged I Help, angels, make essay ! 

Bow stubborn knees ! and, heart, with strings of steel, 

Be soft as sinews of the new-bom babe 1 — 

All may be well ! 



■♦♦■ 
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BRUTUS AFTER THE DEATH OF C«SAR. 

Julius Ccuar^ III. a. 

Romans, countrymen, and lovers ! hear me for my 
cause ; and be silent, that you may hear : believe me 
for mine honour ; and have respect to mine honour, 
that you may believe : censure me in your wisdom ; 
and awake your senses, that you may the better judge. 
If there be any in this assembly, any dear friend of 
Caesar's, to him I say, that Brutus* love to Caesar was 
no less than his. If then that friend demand why 
Brutus rose against Caesar this is my answer, — Not 
that I loved Caesar less, but that I loved Rome more. 
Had you rather Caesar were living, and die all slaves ; 
than that Caesar were dead, to live all free men ? As 
Caesar loved me, I weep for him ; as he was fortunate, 
I rejoice at it ; as he was valiant, I honour him : but, 
as he was ambitious, I slew him : There is tears, for 
his love ; joy, for his fortune ; honour, for his valour ; 
and death, for his ambition. Who is here so base 
that would be a bondman ? If any, speak ; for him 
have I offended. Who is here so rude, that would 
not be a Roman ? If any, speak ; for him have I 
offended. Who is here so vile, that will not love his 
country ? If any, speak ; for him have I offended. 
I pause for a reply. None. Then none have I offended. 
1 have done no more to Caesar, than you shall do to 
Brutus. The question of his death is enrolled in the 
Capitol : his glory not extenuated, wherein he was 
worthy ; nor his offences enforced, for which he 
suffered death. 

Here comes his body, mourned by Mark Antony, 
who, though he had no hand in his death, shall re- 
ceive the benefit of his dying, a place in the common- 
wealth ; as which of you shall not ? 

With this I depart ; That, as I slew my best lover for 
the good of Rome, I have the same dagger for myself, 
when it shall please my country to need my death. 



-M- 
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ANTONYS FUNERAL ORATION ON CAESAR. 
Julius Casar. III. 3. 

Friends, Romans, Countrymen, lend me your ears ; 

I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. 

The evil that men do, lives after them ; 

The good is oft interr-ed with their bones ; 

So let it be with Caesar 1 The noble Brutus 

Hath told you Caesar was ambitious ; 

If it were so, it was a grievous fault ; 

And grievously hath Caesar answered it. 

Here, under leave of Brutus, and the rest, — 

For Brutus is an honourable man : 

So are they all, all honourable men, — 

Come I to speak in Caesar's funeral. 

He was my friend, faithful and just to me ; 

But Brutus says he was ambitious. 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 

Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill ; 

Did this in Caesar seem ambitious ? 

When that the poor have cried, Caesar hath wept 3 

Ambition should be made of sterner stuff. 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

You all did see, that, on the Lupercal, 

I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 

Which he did thrice refuse : was this ambition ? 

Yet Brutus says, he was ambitious. 

And sure he is "an honourable man. 

I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke; 

But here I am to speak what I do know. 

You all did love him once, — not without cause ; 

What cause withholds you then to mourn for him ? 

O judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts, 

And men have lost their reason ! — Bear with me, 

My heart is in the coffin there with Caesar, 

And I must pause till it come back to me. 



Antonys Funeral Oration on Casar, 2$ 

But yesterday, the word of Caesar might 

Have stood against the world : now lies he there, 

And none so poor to do him reverence. 

• ■ • • • 

If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 

You all do know this mantle : } remember 

The first time ever Caesar put it on ; 

'Twas on a summer's evening, in his tent ; 

That day he overcame the Nervii : — 

Look ! In this place ran Cassius' dagger through : 

See, what a rent the envious Casca made : 

Through this, the well-belov-ed Brutus stabbed ; 

And, as he plucked his curs-ed steel away, 

Mark how the blood of Caesar followed it ; 

As rushing out of doors, to be resolved 

If Brutus so unkindly knocked, or no ; 

For Brutus, as you know, was Caesar's angel : 

Judge, O you gods, how dearly Caesar loved him I 

This was the most unkindest cut of all : 

For when the noble Caesar saw him stab, 

Ingratitude, more strong than traitors' arms. 

Quite vanquished him : then burst his mighty heart ; 

And, in his mantle muffling up his face, . 

Even at the base of Pompey's statua. 

Which all the while ran blood, great Caesar fell 

O, what a fall was there, my countrymen ! 

Then I, and you, and all of us fell down. 

Whilst bloody treason flourished over us. 

O, now you weep ; and, I perceive, you feel 

The dint of pity : these are gracious drops. 

Kind souls, what, weep you, when you but behold 

Om: Caesar's vesture wounded ? Look you here, 

Here is himself, marred, as you see, with traitors. 

Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir you up 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 
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They, that have done this deed, are honourable ; — 
What private griefs they have, alas, I know not. 
That made them do 't ; they are wise and honourable, 
And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you, 
I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts ; 
I am no orator, as Brutus is : 
But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man, ' 
That love my friend ; and that they know full well 
That gave me public leave to speak of him. 
For 1 have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 
Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech, 
To stir men's blood : I only speak right on ; 
I tell you that, which you yourselves do know ; 
Shew you sweet Caesar's wounds, poor, poor dumb 

mouths. 
And bid them speak for me : But were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Caesar, that should move 
The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. 



-M- 



HOTSPUR. 
/// Henry IV. I. 3. 

I remember when the fight was done, 
When I was dry with rage, and extreme toil. 
Breathless and faint, leaning upon my sword ; 
Came there a certain lord, neat, trimly dressed. 
Fresh as a bridegroom ; and his chin, new reaped, 
Shewed like a stubble-land at harvest-home \ 



Hotspur. 27 

He was perfum-ed like a milliner ; 

And 'twixt his finger and his thumb he held 

A pouncet-box, which ever and anon 

He gave his nose, and took 't away again — 

Who therewith angry, when it next came there, 

Took it in snuff; — ^and still he smiled and talked : 

And as the soldiers bore dead bodies by, 

He called them untaught knaves, unmannerly, 

To bring a slovenly, unhandsome corse 

Betwixt the wind and his nobility. 

With many holiday and lady-terms 

He questioned me ; among the rest, demanded 

My prisoners in your Majesty's behalf. 

I then, all smarting with my wounds, being galled* 

To be so pestered with a popinjay. 

Out of my grief, and my impatience. 

Answered neglectingly, I know not what ; 

He should, or should not ; for he made me mad, 

To see him shine so brisk, and smell so sweet 

And talk so like a waiting gentlewoman. 

Of guns, and drums, and wounds, (God save the mark !) 

And telling me, the sovereign'st thing on earth 

Was parmaceti, for an inward bruise ; 

And that it was great pity, so it was. 

This villainous saltpetre should be digged 

Out of the bowels of the harmless earth, 

Which many a good tall fellow had destroyed 

So cowardly ; and, but for these vile guns, 

He would himself have been a soldier. 

* Warburton's correction. 
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HOTSPUR. 
In Henry IV, II. 3. 

Thou wilt not utter what thou dost not know, 
And so far will I trust thee, gentle Kate. 



HOTSPUR AND GLENDOWER. 
In Henry IV. III. 1. 

I can call spirits from the vasty deep ! 

Why so can I, or so can any man — 

But will they come when you do call for them ? 



HENRY IV.'S SOLILOQUY ON SLEEP. 
Second Part, III. i. * 

How many thousand of my poorest subjects 
Are at this hour asleep ! O gentle sleep. 
Nature's soft nurse, how have I frighted thee. 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 
And steep my senses in forgetfulness ? 
Why rather, sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs, 
Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee. 
And hushed with buzzing night-flies to thy slumber 
Than in the perfumed chambers of the great. 
Under the canopies of costly state. 
And lulled with sounds of sweetest melody ? 
O thou dull god ! Why liest thou with the vile 
In loathsome beds, and leav'st the kingly couch 
A watch-case, or a common larum-bell ? 
Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast. 
Seal up the ship-boy's eyes, and rock his brains 
In cradle of the rude imperious surge ? 



Henry IV! s Soliloquy ott Sleep. 29 

And in the visitation of the winds, 
Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 
Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 
With deafening clamour in the slippery shrouds, 
That, with the hurly, death itself awakes, — 
Canst thou, O partial Sleep, give thy repose 
To the wet sea-boy in an hour so rude ? 
And, in the calmest and most stillest night, 
With all appliances and means to boot, 
Deny it to a king ? Then, happy low I lie down ; 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 



PORTIA. 
In The Merchant of Venice, IV, t, 

The quality of Mercy is not strained, 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 

Upon the place beneath. It is twice blessed ; 

It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes ; 

'Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 

The thron-ed monarch better than his crown. 

His sceptre shews the force of temporal power. 

The attribute to awe and majesty. 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 

But mercy is above this sceptered sway, — 

It is enthron-ed in the hearts of kings ; 

It is an attribute to God himself ; 

And earthly power doth then shew likcst God's, 

When mercy seasons justice. 

• « • t • 

\ %% 
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OTHELLO'S RELATION OF HIS COURTSHIP TO 

THE SENATE. 

Act I. Scene 3. 

Most potent, grave, and reverend signiors, 

My very noble, and approved good masters ; — 

That I have ta'en away this old man's daughter, 

It is most true ; true I have married her ; 

The very head and front of my offending 

Hath this extent ; no more. Rude am I in my speech, 

And little blest with the soft phrase of peace ; 

For since these arms of mine had seven years' pith, 

Till now, some nine moons wasted, they have used 

Their dearest action in the tented field ! 

And little of this great world can I speak. 

More than pertains to feats of broil and battle ; 

And therefore little shall I grace my cause, 

In speaking for myself. Yet, by your gracious 

patience, 
will a round unvarnished tale deliver, 
Of my whole course of love ; what drugs, what 

charms. 
What conjuration, and what mighty magic, — 
For such proceeding I am charged withal, — 

I won his daughter .... 

Her father loved me, oft invited me ; 
Still questioned me the story of my life. 
From year to year ; the battles, sieges, fortunes. 
That I have past. 

I ran it through, e*en from my boyish days. 
To the very moment that he bade me tell it : 
Wherein I spoke of most disastrous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field ; 
Of hair-breadth 'scapes, i' the imminent deadly breach ; 
Of being taken by the insolent foe. 
And sold to slavery ; of my redemption thence, 
And portance in my travel's history; 



OthelUfs Courtship. 31 

Wherein of antres vast and deserts idle, 

Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch 

heaven. 
It was my hint to speak, — such was the process ; 
And of the Cannibals that each other eat, 
The Anthropophagi, and m.en whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders. This to hear 
Would Desdemona seriously incline : 
But still the house-affairs would draw her thence ; 
Which ever as she could with haste despatch, 
She'd come again, and with a greedy ear 
Devour up my discourse ; which I observing, 
Took once a pliant hour ; and found good means 
To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart. 
That I would all my pilgrimage dilate, 
Whereof by parcels she had something heard, 
But not intentively ; I did consent. 
And often did beguile her of her tears, 
When I did speak of some distressful stroke, 
That my youth suffered. — My story being done, 
She gave me for my pains a world of sighs ; 
She swore — in faith, 'twas strange, 'twas passing strange; 
'Twas pitiful, 'twas wondrous pitiful ! 
She wished she had not heard it, yet she wished 
That heaven had made her such a man ; — she thanked 

me. 
And bade me, — if I had a friend that loved her, 
I should but teach him how to tell my story. 
And that would woo her. Upon this hint I spake ; 
She loved me for the dangers I had past. 
And I loved her, that she did pity them. 



-M- 
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OTHELLO. IIL 3. 

Who Steals my purse steals trash; 'tis something, 

nothing ; 
'Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been slave to thousands; 
But he that filches from me my good name 
Robs me of that, which not enriches him 
And makes me poor indeed ! 



-M- 



MACBETH. I. 7. 

I dare do all that may become a man ; 
Who dares do more, is none. 

• •tat 

We fail! 
But screw your courage to the sticking-place, 
And well not fail, 

n. 3c, 

Methought I heard a voice cry, " Sleep no more ! 
Macbeth does murder sleep, the innocent sleep ! 
Sleep that knits up the ravelled sleeve of care. 
The death of each day*s life, sore labour's bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature's second course. 
Chief nourisher in life's feast." 
Still it cried " Sleep no more ! " to all the house ; 
" Glamis hath murdered sleep ; and therefore Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more ! Macbeth shall sleep no more ! " 



-M- 



THE DUKE» IN "AS YOU LIKE IT." 

II. 1. 

Now my co-mates and brothers in exile, 
Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 
Than that of painted pomp ? Are not these woods 
More free from peril, than the envious court ? 



The Duke — J agues. 33 

Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 
The seasons* difference ; as the icy fang, 
And churlish chiding of the winter's wind ; 
Which, when it bites and blows upon my body, 
Even till I shrink with cold, I smile, and say, 
" This is no flattery ; " these are counsellors, 
That feelingly persuade me what I am. 
. Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head ; 
And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 

JAQUES. 
In *'As You Like Itr II. 7. 

All the world's a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players ; 
They have their exits and their entrances, 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 
His acts being seven ages. As, first the infant. 
Mewling and puking in the nurse's arms : 
And then the whining school-boy with his satchel, 
And shining morning-face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school. And then, the lover, 
Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress' eyebrow. Then the soldier. 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard. 
Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel ; 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon's mouth. And then, the justice, 
In fair round belly, with good capon lined, 
With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wise saws and modem instances, 
And so he plays his part. The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slippered pantaloon. 
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With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side ; 
His youthful hose well saved, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank ; and his big manly voice, 
Turning again toward childish treble, pipes, 
And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all, 
That ends this strange eventful history. 
Is second childishness, and mere oblivion. 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 

WOLSEY. 
In ** Henry VIII r III. 2. 

Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness ! 
This is the state of man ; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope ; to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him ; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost, 
And when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a-ripening, nips his root ; 
And then he falls as I do. I have ventured, 
Like little wanton boys, that swim on bladders, 
These many summers in a sea of glory. 
But far beyond my depth ; my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me ; and now has left me. 
Weary, and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye ; 
I feel my heart new opened. Oh, how wretched 
Is that poor man, that hangs on princes' favours ! 
There is, betwixt that smile we would aspire to. 
That sweet aspect of princes, and our ruin. 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have ; 
And, when he i&lls, he &lls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again. 



Had I but served my God, with half the zeal 
I served my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 



-M- 
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SONG. 
In "As You Like Itr II. 7. 

Blow, blow, thou winter-wind. 
Thou art not so unkind 

As man's ingratitude I 
Thy tooth is not so keen, 
Because thou art not seen, 

Although thy breath be rude. 

• • • • 

Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky. 
That dost not bite so nigh 

As benefits forgot ! 
Though thou the waters warp. 
Thy sting is not so sharp 

As friend remembered not. 

SONG. 
In *' Love's Labour's Lost" V. 2. 

When icicles hang by the wall. 
And Dick the shepherd blows his nail. 

And Tom bears logs into the hall. 
And milk comes frozen home in pail ; 

When blood is nipt, and ways be foul, 

Then nightly sings the staring owl. 

Tu-whoo ! 

Tu-whit ! tu-whoo ! — a merry note. . . . 

When all aloud the wind doth blow, 
And coughing drowns the parson's saw. 

And birds sit brooding in the snow. 
And Marion's nose looks red and raw ; 

When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl. 

Then nightly sings the staring owl. 

Tu-whoo ! 

Tu-whit ! tu-whoo ! 

M — , 

D 2 
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AUTOLYCUS. 
In Winter's Tale, IV. 2. 

Jog on, jog on, the foot-path way, 
And merrily hent the stile-a ; 

A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile-a. 



SONG. 

In The Merchant of Venice. III. 2. 

[While the Lover makes his choice]. 

Tell me, where is Fancy bred, 
Or in the heart, or in the head ? 
How begot, how nourish-ed ? — 

Reply, reply. 
It is engendered in the eyes ; 
With gazing fed ; and Fancy dies 
In the cradle, where it lies. 
Let us all ring Fancy's knell ; 
111 begin it, — " Ding, dong, bell. 

Ding, dong, bell." 

ARIEL'S SONG. 
In The Tempest, I. 2. 

Come unto these yellow sands. 

And then take hands : 
Court'sied when you have and kiss'd,— 

The wild waves whist, 
Foot it featly here and there ; 
And sweet sprites, the burden bear. 

Hark, hark ! 

The watch-dogs bark : 

Hark, hark ! I hear 

The strain of strutting chanticlere. 
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ARIEL'S SONG. 
In The Tempest, V. x. 

Where the bee sucks, there suck I ; 

In a cowslip's bell I lie : 

There I couch when owls do cry, 

On the bat's back I do fly, 

After summer, merrily : 

Merrily, merrily, shall I live now, 

Under the blossom that hangs on the bough. 

SONG IN CYMBELINE. 
II. 3. 

Hark I hark ! the lark at heaven's gate sings 1 

And Phoebus 'gins arise, 
His steeds to water at those springs 

On chaliced flowers that lies ; 
And winking Mary-buds begin 

To ope their golden eyes ; 
Wth everything that pretty is j 

My lady sweet, arise. 

IMOGEN. 
In Cymheline. IV. 2. 

Fear no more the heat o' the sun, 

Nor the furious winter's rages ; 
Thou thy worldly task hast done, 

Home art gone, and ta'en thy wages. 

Fear no more the frown o' the great, 
Thou art past the tyrant's stroke ; 

Care no more to clothe and eat ; 
To thee the reed is as the oak. 



Fear no more the lightning flash, 
Nor the all-dreaded thunder-stone ; 

Fear not slander, censure rash ; 
Thou hast finished joy and moan. 



38 Shakespeare. [1564-1616 

SIGH NO MORE, LADIES. 
In Much Ado About Nothing. II. 3. 

Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more ; 

Men were deceivers ever ; 
One foot in sea, and one on shore. 
To one thing constant never ; 
Then sigh not so. 
But let them go, 
And be you blithe and bonny ; 
Converting all your sounds of woe 
Into Hey nonny, nonny. 

Sing no more ditties, sing no mo 
Of dumps so dull and heavy ; 
' The fraud of men was ever so, 
Since summer first was leafy. 

WHO IS SILVIA? 
In Two Gentlemen of Verona. IV. 2. 

" Who is Silvia ? what is she. 

That all our swains commend her ? " 

Holy, fair, and wise is she, 
The Heaven such grace did lend her, 

That she might admir-ed be. 

" Is she kind as she is fair ? 

For beauty lives with kindness ? " 
Love doth to her eyes repair. 

To help him of his blindness ; 
And, being helped, inhabits there. 

Then to Silvia let us sing. 

That Silvia is excelling ; 
She excels each mortal thing 

Upon the dull earth dwelling ; 
To her let us garlands bring. 



■♦♦- 



Sonnets to his Friend. 39 

SONNET XXIX. 

When in disgrace with fortune and men's eyes 
I all alone beweep my outcast state, 
And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries, 
And look upon myself and curse my fate, 

Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 
Featured like him, like him with friends possessed, 
Desiring this man's art, and that man's scope. 
With what I most enjoy contented least, 

Yet in these thoughts myself almost despising, — 
Haply I think on thee, and then my state. 
Like to the lark at break of day arising 
From sullen earth, sings hymns at heaven's gate ; 

For thy sweet love remembered, such wealth brings, 
That then I scorn to change my state with kings. 



SONNET LXXI. 

No longer mourn for me when I am dead 
Than you shall hear the surly, sullen bell 
Give warning to the world that I am fled 
From this vile world with vilest worms to dwell ; 

Nay, if you read this line, remember not 
The hand that writ it ; for I love you so. 
That I in your sweet thoughts would be forgot. 
If thinking on me then should make you woe. 

Oh ! if I say, you look upon this verse. 
When I perhaps compounded am with clay, 
Do not so much as my poor name rehearse. 
But let your love ev'n with my life decay ; 

Lest the wise world should look into your moan, 
And mock you with me after I am gone. 



40 Shakespeare. [1564-1616 

SONNET CXVL 

Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove : 

Oh no ! it is an ever-fix-ed mark, 

That looks on tempests, and is never shaken ; 

It is the star to every wandering bark, 

Whose worth's unknown, although his height be taken. 

Love's not Time's fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle's compass come ; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 

If this be error, and upon me proved, 
I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 



-♦♦- 



SIR JOHN DAVIES. [1570-1626 

From "THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL,"— xxix. 

Oh ! what is man, great Maker of mankind ! 

That thou to him so great respect dost bear ! 
That thou adom'st him with so bright a mind, 

Mak'st him a king, and e'en an angel's peer ! 

Oh ! what a lively life, what heavenly power. 
What spreading virtue, what a sparkling fire, 

How great, how plentiful, how rich a dower 
Dost thou within this dying flesh inspire ! 

Thou leav'st thy print in other works of thine ; 

But thy whole image thou in man hast writ ; 
There cannot be a creature more divine, 

Except like thee it should be infinite I 



I57c>-l626] Davies, 41 

Nor hath he given these blessings for a day, 
Nor made them on the body's life depend ; 

The soul, though made in time, survives for aye ; 
And though it hath beginning, sees no end. 



-H- 



1 582-1650] PHINEAS FLETCHER. 

[Cousin to the more known John Fletcher — see Grosart.] 

PSALM CXXVII. 

If God build not the house, and lay 
The ground-work sure ; who ever build. 
It cannot stand one stormy day. — 
If God be not the city's shield; 

If He be not their bars and wall. 
In vain is watch-tower, men and all. 

Though then thou wak'st when others rest. 
Though rising thou prevent'st the sun ; 
Though with lean care thou daily feast, 
Thy labour's lost, and thou undone. 

But God his child will feed and keep, 
And draw the curtains to his sleep. 



•♦♦- 



1573-1631] yOHN DONNE. 

SONG. 

Sweetest love, I do not go 

For weariness of thee, 

Nor in hope the world can show 

- A fitter love for me ; 
.... 

Yesternight the sun went hence, 
And yet is here to-day ; 

He hath no desire nor sense, 
Nor half so short a way. 



42 Donne. [i 573- 1 631 

Let not thy divining heart 

Forethink me any ill, 
Destiny may take thy part, 

And may thy fears Rilfil. 



From a SONG. 
[Printed also among Beaumont's Poems.] 

Go and catch a falling star . . • 
Tell me where all past hours are. 



-M- 



FRANCIS BEAUMONT. [1584-1616 

LIFE. 
[Printed also among the Works of Bishop King.] 

Like to the falling of a star. 
Or as the flights of eagles are, 
Or like the fresh spring's gaudy hue, 
Or silver drops of morning dew. 
Or like a wind that chafes the flood, 
Or bubbles which on water stood, 
E'en such is man, whose borrowed light 
Is straight called in, and paid to-night. 
The wind blows out, the bubble dies, 
The spring entombed in autumn lies ; 
The dew's dried up, the star is shot, 
The flight is past, and man forgot. 

TO SLEEP. 

Come, Sleep, and with thy sweet deceiving 

Lock me in delight awhile ; 
I^t some pleasing dreams beguile 

All my fancies ; that from thence 

I may feel an influence 

All my powers of care bereaving. 

.... 



43 
IS79-I625] JOHN FLETCHER. 

THE PASSIONATE MADMAN. 

Hence all you vain delights, 
As short as are the nights, 

Wherein you spend your folly I 
There's nought in this life sweet. 
If man were wise to see \ 

But only melancholy. 

Oh, sweetest melancholy ! 
Welcome, folded arms, and fix-ed eyes, 
A sigh that piercing mortifies, 
A look that* s fastened to the ground, 
A tongue chained up without a sound ! 

Fountain heads, and pathless groves, 
Places which pale passion loves ; 
Moonlight walks, when all the fowls 
Are warmly housed, save bats and owls ; 

A midnight bell, a parting groan ; 

These are the sounds we feed upon ; 
Then stretch our bones in a still, gloomy valley, 
Nothing's so dainty sweet as lovely melancholy. 



SONG TO THE LUTE. 

Dearest, do not you delay me. 
Since thou know'st I must be gone ; 

Wind and Tide 'tis thought doth stay me, 
But 'tis wind that must be blown 

From that breath, whose native smell 

Indian odours far excel. 



■44- 



46 Fletcher. [iS79-i62S 

A SAD SONG. 

Weep no more, nor sigh nor groan, 
Sorrow 'calls no time that's gone ; 
Violets plucked, the sweetest rain 
Makes not fresh nor grow again : 
Trim thy locks, look cheerfully. 
Fate's hid ends eyes cannot see. 
Joys as wing-ed dreams fly fast, 
Why should sadness longer last? 
Grief is but a wound to woe. 
Gentlest fair 1 mourn, mourn no moe. 



•♦♦- 



See the day begins to break, 
And the light shoots like a streak 
Of subtle fire, the wind blows cold. 
Whilst the morning doth unfold ; 
Now the birds begin to rouse, 
And the Squirrel from the boughs 
Leaps to get him nuts and fruit. 
The early Lark, that erst was mute, 
Carols to the rising day 
Many a note and many a lay. . . . 

SONG. 

Come hither, you that love, and he^r me sing ! 

Of joys still growing. 

Green, fresh, and lusty, as the pride of Spring, 

And ever blowing. 
• • . • 

Come hither, you that hope, and you that cry 

Leave off complaining ; 
Youth, strength, and beauty, that shall never die, 

4re here remaining. 



■♦♦- 



158^1629 . .] JOHN FORD. 

SONG. 

Fly hence shadows, that do keep 
Watchful sorrows charmed in sleep ! 
Though the eyes be overtaken, 
Yet the heart doth ever waken 
Thoughts chained up in busy snares, 
Of continual woes and cares \ 
Loves and griefs are so exprest 
As they rather sigh than rest ; 
Fly hence shadows, that do keep 
Watchful sorrows charmed in sleep. 

SONG. 

What bird so sings, yet so does wail ? 

Tis Philomel, the nightingale ; 
Jug, jug, jug, terue ! she cries, 
And, hating earth, to heaven she flies. 
Ha, ha ! hark, hark ! the cuckoos sing 
Cuckoo ! to welcome in the Spring. 
Brave prick-song ! who is't now we hear? 

'Tis the lark's silver leer-a-leer ; 
How at heaven's gates she claps her wings, 
The mom not waking till she sings. . . 
Ha, ha ! hark, hark ! the cuckoos sing 
Cuckoo 1 to welcome in the Spring. 

SONG. 

Fancies are but streams 

Of vain pleasure ; 
They who by their dreams 
True joys measure, .... 
Wake and find 
Hopes like wind — 

Idle hopes beguiling. 

«... 

♦» 
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48 Ford, [15 86-1629 . 

SONG. 

Can you paint thought ? or number 
Every fancy in a slumber ? 
Can you count soft minutes roving 
From a dial's point by moving ? 
Can you grasp a sigh ? . . . 
No, oh, no I yet you may 
Sooner do both that and this, 

And never miss. 
Than by any praise display 
Beauty's beauty, such a glory, 

As beyond all fate, all story. 

• • • • 

DIRGE. 

Glories, pleasures, pomps, delights, and ease, 

Can but please 
The outward senses, when the mind 
Is not troubled, or by peace refined. 
Crowns may flourish and decay, 
Beauties shine, but fade away. 
Youth may revel, yet it must 
Lie down in a bed of dust ; 
Earthly honours flow and waste, 
Time alone doth change and last. 
Sorrows mingled with contents prepare 

Rest for care. 

• • . 

AUTHOR UNKNOWN. 
[Possibly Ford.] 

Since first I saw your face I resolved 

To honour and renown you ; 
If now I be disdained, I wish 

My heart had never known you. 
What ! I that loved, and you that liked. 

Shall we begin to wrangle ? 
No, no, no, my heart is fast, 

And cannot disentangle ! 



I 
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The sup whose beams most glorious are, 

Rejecteth no beholder ; 
And thy sweet beauty, past compare, 

Made my poor eyes the bolder. 
Where beauty moves, and wit delights, 

And signs of kindness bind me^ 
There, O there, where'er I go, 

I leave my heart behind me. 



-M- 



1582-1635] BISHOP CORBET. 

ON FRANCIS BEAUMONT. 
Then newly dead. 

He that hath such acuteness and such wit, 
As would ask ten good heads to husband it ; 
He that can write so well, that no man dare 
Refuse it for the best, let hhn beware ; 
Beaumont is dead ! by whose sole death appears, 
Wit's a disease, consumes men in few years. 

From THE DISTRACTED PURITAN. 
[Last line rhymed by Cambridge wit.] 

In the house of pure Emanuel 
I had my education ; . . . 

In the holy tongue of Canaan 
I took my recreation. 



From THE FAIRIES' FAREWELL. 

And though they sweep their hearths no less 

Than maids were wont to do, 
Yet who of late for cleanliness, 

Finds sixpence in her shoe ? 



"♦♦■ 
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SIR HENRY WOTTON. [1568-1639 

THE CHARACTER OF A HAPPY LIFE. 

How happy is he born and taught 

That serveth not another's will ; 
Whose armour is his honest thought, 

And simple truth his utmost skill ! 

Whose passions not his masters are, 
Whose soul is still prepared for death, 

Untied unto the world by care 
Of public fame or private breath ; 

Who envies none that chance doth raise, 
Nor vice ; who never understood 

How deepest wounds are given by praise \ 
Nor rules of state, but rules of good ; 

Who hath his life from rumours freed. 
Whose conscience is his strong retreat ; 

Whose state can neither flatterers feed. 
Nor ruin make oppressors great ; 

Who God doth late and early pray 
More of his grace than gifts to lend ; 

And entertains the harmless day 
With a religious book or friend. 

This man is freed from servile bands 

Of hope to rise, or fear to fall ; 
Lord of himself, though not of lands ; 

And, having nothing, yet hath all. 



-M- 



51 

TO ELIZABETH, QUEEN OF BOHEMIA. 
Daughter of James /. 
[In Percy's Reliques.] 

You meaner beauties of the night, 
That poorly satisfy our eyes, 

More by your number than your light, 
You common people of the skies, 
What are you when the moon shall rise ? 

You curious chanters of the wood. 
That warble forth Dame Nature's lays. 

Thinking your passions understood 

By your weak accents \ what's your praise, 
When Philomel her voice shall raise ? 

You violets that first appear, 

By your pure purple mantles known. 

Like the proud virgins of the year, 
As if the spring were all your own. 
What are you when the rose is blown ? 

So when my mistress shall be seen, 
In form and beauty of her mind. 

By virtue first, then choice, a Queen, 
Tell me if she were not designed 
The eclipse and glory of her kind ? 



■M- 



Died 1637] THOMAS HEY WOOD, 

SONG. 

Pack, clouds away, and welcome, day, 

With night we banish sorrow ; 
Sweet air, blow soft ; mount lark, aloft, 

To give my love good morrow ! 
Wings from the wind, to please her mind ; 

Notes from the lark I'll borrow ; 
Bird, prune thy wing ; nightingale, sing ; 

To give my love good morrow ! 

E 2 



52 Heywood, [Died 1637 

Wake from thy nest, robin-redbreast ; 

Sing birds, in every furrow ; 
And from each bill let music shrill 

Give my fair love good morrow ! 
Blackbird and thrush, in every bush ; 

Stare, linnet, and cock-sparrow I 
You pretty elves amongst yourselves. 

Sing my fair love good morrow ! 

JOHN MARSTON. [Living 1634 

THE SCHOLAR. 
In What You Will, 

I was a scholar ; seven useful springs 

Did I deflower in quotations 

Of crossed opinions /bout the soul of man ; 

The more I learnt, the more I learnt to doubt . . . 

Delight, my spaniel, slept ; whilst I baused leaves, 

Tossed o'er the dunces, pored on the old print 

Of titled words ; and still my spaniel slept. 

Whilst I wasted lamp-oil, baited my flesh, 

Shrunk up my veins ; and still my spaniel slept. 

And still I held converse with Zabarell, 

Aquinas, Scotus, and the ipusty saw 

Of antique Donate : still my spaniel slept. 

Still on went I ; first, an sit anima ; 

Then, an it were mortal. O hold ! hold ! 

At that the/re at brain-buffets, fell by the ears ' 

Amain pell-mell together ; still my spaniel slept. 

Then whether 'twere corporeal, local, fixt, 

Ex traduce^ but whether it had fi'ee will 

Or no, hot philosophers 

Stood banding factions ; all so strongly propt, 

I staggered, knew not which was firmer part, 

But thought, quoted, read, observed and pryed, 

Stufllt noting books : and still my spaniel slept. 

At length he waked and yawned ; and by yon sky, 

For aught I know, he knew as much as I. 



-M- 



1574-163;] " S3 

BEN. yONSON. 

O Rare Ben Jonson. 

[Monumait in Westminster Abbey J] 

TO CELIA. 

Drink to me only with thine eyes, 

And I will pledge with mine ; 
Or leave a kiss but in the cup, 

And 111 not look for wine. 
The thirst, that from the soul doth rise, 

Doth ask a drink divine : 
But might I of Jove's nectar sup, 

I would not change for thine. 

I sent thee, late, a rosy wreath. 

Not so much honouring thee. 
As giving it a hope, that there 

It could not wither-ed be. 
But thou thereon did'st only breathe. 

And sent'st it back to me ', 
Since when, it grows, and smells, I swear. 

Not of itself, but thee. 

ON MY FIRST SON. 

Farewell 1 thou child of my right hand, and joy 3 

My sin was too much hope of thee, loved boy ; 

Seven years thou wert lent to me, and I thee pay. 

Exacted by thy fate, on the just day. 

Oh, could I lose all, Father, now ! For why, 

Will man lament the state he should envy ? 

To have so soon 'scaped world's and flesh's rage, 

And, if no other misery, yet age ? 

Rest in soft peace I and asked, say, Here doth lie 

Ben Jonson his best piece of poetry. 

For whose sake, henceforth, all his vows be such. 

As what he loves may never like too much. 

M 



54 Ben Jonson. [1574-^637 

TRIUMPH OF CHARIS. 

See the chariot at hand here of Love, 

Wherein my lady rideth ! 
Each that draws is a swan, or a dove. 

And, well the car Love guideth. 
As she goes, all hearts do duty 

Unto her beauty, 
And enamoured do wish, so they might 

But enjoy such a sight. 
That they still were to run by her side, 
Through swords, through seas, whither she would ride. 

Do but look on her eyes ! they do light 

All that Love's world compriseth ! 
Do but look on her hair, it is bright 

As Love's star when it riseth ! 
Do but mark, her forehead's smoother 

Than words that sooth her ! 
And from her arched brows, such a grace 

Sheds itself through the face. 
As alone there triumphs to the life 
All the gain, all the good, of the element's strife. 

Have you seen but a bright lily grow ; 
Before rude hands have touched it ? 
Have you marked but the fall of the snow 

Before the soil hath smutched it ? 
Have you felt the wool of beaver ? 

Or swan's down ever ? 
Or have smelt of the bud o' the briar ? 

Or the nard* in the fire ? 
Or have tasted the bag of the bee ? 
Oh so white ! Oh so soft ! Oh ! so sweet is she ! 



* An odorous shrub. 



HUE AND CRY AFTER CUPID. 

[From the Queen's Masques.] 

A free Translation /rum Tasso, 

[In Percy's ReUques.] 

Beauties, have ye seen this toy 
Called Love, a little boy, 
Almost naked, wanton, blind, 
Cruel now, and then as kind ? 
If he be amongst ye, say ; 

He is Venus' run-away. 

• • • 

He hath of marks about him plenty, 
You shall know him among twenty ; 
All his body is a fire, 
And his breath a flame entire. 
That being shot like lightning, in, 

Wounds the heart but not the skin. 

• • • • 

At his sight the sun hath turned, 
Neptune in the waters burned . . . 
Wings he hath which though ye clip 
He will leap from lip to lip . . . 
And if chance his arrow misses 
He will shoot himself in kisses. 

• • • • 

Idle minutes are his reign. 

Then the straggler makes his gain, 

By presenting maids with toys, 

Aiid would have ye think them joys ; 

Tis the ambition of the elfe, 

To have all childish as himself. 

If by these ye please to know him. 
Beauties, be not nice, but show him. 
Though ye had a will to hide him, 
Now we hope ye'U not abide him. 
Since ye hear his falser play, 
And that he's Venus' run-away. 



55 
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56 Ben Jonson. [1S74-1637 

ON THE COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE. 

[Sister to Sir Philip Sidney.] 

Underneath this sable hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse, 
Sidney's sister — Pembroke's mother — 
Death, ere thou hast slain another, 
Leam'd and fair and good as she. 
Time shall throw his dart at thee. 



From "TO THE IMMORTAL MEMORY AND FRIEND- 
SHIP OF THAT NOBLE PAIR." 

It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make man better be ; 
Or standing long an oak, three hundred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sere \ 
A lily of a day, 
Is fairer far in May ; 
Although it fall, and die that night. 
It was the plant and flower of light. 
In small proportions we just beauties see. 
And in short measures life may perfect be. 



EPITAPH ON ELIZABETH L. H. 

Would'st thou hear what man can say 
In a little ? Reader stay. 
Underneath this stone doth lie 
As much beauty as could die ; 
Which in life did harbour give 
To more virtue than doth live. 



From The Silent Woman. 

Give me a look, give me a face, 
That makes simplicity a grace. 



"♦♦■ 
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GEORGE HERBERT. 

Teach me, my God and King, 

In all things Thee to see. 
And what I do in any thing. 

To do it as for Thee. 

Not rudely as a beast, 

To ran into an action ; 
But still to make Thee prepossest, 

And give it his perfection. 

A man that looks on glass, 

On it may stay his eye, 
Or if he pleaseth, through it pass, 

And then the heaven espy. 

All may of Thee partake ; 

Nothing can be so mean 
Which with this tincture — " for Thy sake " — 

Will not grow bright and clean. 

A servant with this clause 

Makes drudgery divine ; 
Who sweeps a room, as for Thy laws. 

Makes that and the action fine. 

This is the famous stone 

That tumeth all to gold ; 
For that which God doth touch and own, 

Cannot for less be told. 

EASTER. 
. • • 

I got me flowers to straw thy way ; 

I got me boughs off many a tree ; 
But thou wast up by break of day, 

And brought'st thy sweets along with thee. 



— ■♦» 



58 Herbert [1593-1632 

GRATEFULNESS, 

Thou that hast given so much to me 

Give one thing more, a grateful heart ; 
See how thy beggar works on Thee 

By art. 

He makes Thy gifts occasion more 
And says, If he in this be crost, 
All Thou hast given him heretofore 

Is lost. 

Wherefore I cry and cry again, 

And in no quiet canst Thou be, 
Till I a thankful heart obtain 

Of Thee. 

Not thankful [only] when it pleaseth me, 

As if Thy blessings had spare days ; 
But such a heart, whose pulse may be 

Thy praise. 

VIRTUE. 

Sweet day ! so cool, so calm, so bright, 

The bridal of the earth and sky ; 
The dew shall weep thy fall to-night ; 

For thou must die. 

Sweet rose ! whose hue, angry and brave. 

Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye ; 
Thy root is ever in its grave, 

And thou must die. 

Sweet spring ! full of sweet days and roses, 

A box where sweets compacted lie ; 
Thy music shows ye have your closes ; 

And all must die. 

Only a sweet and virtuous soul 

Like seasoned timber never gives ; 
But, though the whole world turn to coal. 

Then chiefly lives. 

M 
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THOMAS CAREW. 

[In Percy's Reliques.] 

He that loves a rosy cheek, 

Or a coral lip admires, 
Or from star-like eyes doth seek 

Fuel to maintain his fires ; 
As old Time makes these decay, 
So his flames must waste away. 

But a smooth and stedfast mind, 
Gentle thoughts, and calm desires, 

Hearts with equal love combined. 
Kindle never-dying fires ; 

Where these are not, I despise 

Lovely cheeks, or lips, or eyes. 

• • • • • 

ON THE LADY MARY VILLIERS. 
Daughter of George^ Duke of Buckingham. 

This Httle vault, this narrow room. 
Of love and beauty is the tomb ; 
The dawning beam that 'gan to clear 

Our clouded sky, lies darkened here ; 

• • • • • 

Twas but a bud, yet did contain 
More sweetness than shall spring again, 
A budding star that might have grown 
Into a sun when it had blown. 



-M- 



1592-1644] FRANCIS QUARLES. 

From his Divine Poems, 

The World's an Inn, and I her guest, 
I eat, I drink, I take my rest ; 
My hostess Nature, does deny me 
Nothing, wherewith she can supply me ; 
Where, having stayed a while, I pay 
Her lavish bills, and go my way. 



■♦♦• 
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GEORGE WITHER. [1588-1667. 

THE SHEPHERDS RESOLUTION. 
[Partly from Percy's Reliques.] 

Shall I, wasting in despair, 

Die because a woman's fair ? 

Or my cheeks make pale with care 

'Cause another's rosy are ? 

Be she fairer than the day 

Or the flowery meads in May : 

If she be not so to me 

What care I how fair she be ? 

Shall my foolish heart be pined 

'Cause I see a woman's kind ? • 

Or a well-dispos-ed nature 

Joined with a lovely feature ? 

Be she kind or meeker than 

Turtle-dove or pelican, 

If she be not so to me, 
What care I how kind she be ? 

Shall a woman's virtues make 

Me to perish for her sake ? 

Or her merit's value known 

Make me quite forget my own ? 

Be she with that goodness blest, 

That may merit name of Best, 
If she be not so to me, 
What care I how good she be ? 

'Cause her fortunes seem too high 

Shall I play the fool and die ? 

He that bears a noble mind. 

If not outward help he find. 

Think what with them he would do 

That without them dares to woo ; 
And unless that mind I see 
What care I how great she be ? 



The Shepherd's Resolution, 6i 

Great or good, or kind or fair, 

I will ne'er the more despair ; 

If she love me, then believe — 

I will die ere she shall grieve ; 

If she slight me when I woo, 

I can slight and let her go ; 
If she be not fit for me 
What care I for whom she be ? 



SATYRS B. 11., S. 3. 

I may liken learning to a shield 
With a strong armour, lying in a field, 
Ready for any man that hath the wit 
To take it up, and arm himself with it. 
Now if he be a man of strength and might. 
That happens pn that furniture to light. 
He may do wonders. . . . 



MY MUSE. 
From the Shepherd's Hunting. 

She doth tell me where to borrow 

Comfort in the midst of sorrow. 

Makes the desolatest place 

To her presence be a grace. 

And the blackest discontents 

Be her fairest ornaments. . . . 

Her divine skill taught me this. 

That from everything I saw 

I could some invention draw. 
• • • • 

Poesy, thou sweet'st content 
That e'er Heaven to mortals lent ; 
Though they as a trifle leave thee. 
Whose dull thoughts cannot conceive thee ; 
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Though thou be to them a scorn 
That to nought but earth are bom, — 
Let my life no longer be 
Than I am in love with thee. 
Though our wise ones call it madness, 
Let me never taste of gladness, 
If I love not thy maddest fits 
Above all their greatest wits ; 
And though some, too, seeming holy, 
Do account thy raptures folly, 
Thou dost teach me to contemn 
What makes knaves and fools of them. 



HYMN FOR A POET. 

Therefore since I reputed am 

Among these few on whom the times 

Impos-ed have a poet's name. 

Lord ! give me grace to shun their crimes. 

My precious gift let me employ, 
Not as imprudent poets use, 

That grace and virtue to destroy 
Which I should strengthen by my muse ; 
But help to free them of the wrongs 
Sustained by unseemly rhymes and songs. 



■♦♦■ 



Author Unknown [About 1603-25 
CHEVY-CHACE. 

The Ancient Ballad Modernized. 
[From Percy's Reliques.] 

God prosper long our noble king, 

Our lives and safeties all, 
A woful hunting once there did 

In Chevy-Chace befall ; 
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To drive the deer with hound and horn, 

Earl Percy took his way \ 
The child may rue that is imbom 

The hunting of that day. 

The stout Earl of Northumberland 

A vow to God did make, 
His pleasure in the Scottish woods, 

Three summers' days to take ; 

The chiefest harts in Chevy-Chace, 

To kill and bear away. 
These tidings to Earl Douglas came, 

In Scotland where he lay ; 

Who sent Earl Percy present word, 

He would prevent his sport. 
The English earl, not fearing this, 

Did to the woods resort, 

With fifteen hundred bow-men bold. 

All chosen men of might. 
Who knew full well in time of need. 

To aim their shafts aright. 

The gallant greyhounds swiftly ran, 

To chase the fallow deer \ 
On Monday they began to hunt, 

Ere daylight did appear ; 

And long before high noon, they had 

A hundred fat bucks slain ; 

Then having dined, the drovers went 

To rouse the deer again. 
• • . . 

The hounds ran swiftly through the woods 

The nimble deer to take, 
That with their cries the hills and dales 

An echo shrill did make. 
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Lord Percy to the quarry went, 

To view the slaughtered deer, 
Quoth he, Earl Douglas promis-ed 

This day to meet me here. 

But if I thought he would not come, 

No longer would I stay. 
With that, a brave young gentleman 

Thus to the earl did say : 

Lo yonder doth Earl Douglas come, 

His men in armour bright ; 
Full twenty hundred Scottish spears, 

All marching in our sight : 

All men of pleasant Tivydale, 
Fast by the river Tweed. 

cease your sport, Earl Percy said, 
And take your bows with speed ; 

And now with me, my countrymen. 

Your courage forth advance ; 
For there was never champion yet 

In Scotland or in France, 

That ever did on horseback come, 
But if my hap it were, 

1 durst encounter man for man, 
With him to break a spear. 

Earl Douglas on his milk-white steed, 

Most like a baron bold, 
Rode foremost of his company. 

Whose armour shone like gold 

Show me, said he, whose men you be, 

That hunt so boldly here. 
That, without my consent, do chase 

And kill my fallow deer ? 
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The first man that did answer make, 

Was noble Percy he, 
\Vho said, We list not to declare 

Nor show whose men we be ; 

Yet we will spend our dearest blood, 

Thy chiefest harts to slay ; 
Then Douglas spoke a solemn oath, 

And thus in rage did say : 

Ere thus I will out-brav-ed be 

One of us two shall die ; 
I know thee well, an Earl thou art, 

Lord Percy, so am I. 

But trust me, Percy, pity it were, 

And great offence to kill 
Any of these our guiltless men. 

For they have done no ill. 

Let thou and I the battle try. 

And set our men aside. 
Accursed be he. Lord Percy said, 

By whom this is denyed. 

Then stept a gallant squire forth, 

Witherington was his name. 
Who said, I would not have it told 

To Henry our king for shame. 

That e'er my captain fought on foot. 

And I stood looking on. 
You be two Earls, said Witherington, 

And I a squire alone ; 

I'll do the best that do I may. 

While I have power to stand. 
While I have power to wield my sword, 

I'll fight with heart and hand. 
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Our English archers bent their bows, 

Their hearts were good and true, 
At the first flight of arrows sent 

Full threescore Scots they slew. 

• • • • 

At last these two stout Earls did meet, 

Like captains of great might, 
Like lions wild, they laid on load. 

And made a cruel fight 

• • ■ • 

Yield thee. Lord Percy, Douglas said ; 

In faith I will thee bring 
Where thou shalt high advanc-ed be 

By James our Scottish king. 

Thy ransom I will freely give. 

And this report of thee. 
Thou art the most courageous knight 

That ever I did see. 

No, Douglas, quoth Earl Percy then. 

Thy proffer I do scorn, 
I will not yield to any Scot 

That ever yet was bom. 

With that there came an arrow keen 

Out of an English bow, 
Which struck Earl Douglas to the heart, 

A deep and deadly blow ; 

Who never spoke more words than these : 

Fight on, my merry men all ; 
For why, my life is at an end, 

Lord Percy sees my fall 

Then leaving life. Earl Percy took 

The dead man by the hand. 
And said. Earl Douglas, for thy life, 

Would I had lost my land. 
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Christ I my very heart doth bleed 

With sorrow for thy sake ; 
For sure, a more redoubted knight 

Mischance could never take. 

A knight amongst the Scots there was, 

Which saw Earl Douglas die, 
Who straight in wrath did vow revenge 

Upon the Lord Percy : 

Sir Hugh Mountgomery was he called, 

Who, with a spear most bright. 
Well-mounted on a gallant steed, 

Ran fiercely through the fight ; 

And past the English archers all, 

Without all dread or fear, 
And through Earl Perc/s body then 

He thrust his hateful spear. 

• • • . 

The fight did last from break of day 

Till setting of the sun. 
For when they rung the evening-bell 

The battle scarce was done. 

.... 

For Witherington needs must I wail. 

As one in doleful dumps ; 
For when his legs were smitten off, 

He fought upon his stumps. 

• • • • 

Of twenty hundred Scottish spears. 

Scarce fifty-five did flee . . . 
Of fifteen hundred Englishmen, 

Went home but fifty-three \ 

The rest were slain in Chevy Chase, 
Under the greenwood tree. 



r 2 
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The news was brought to Edenburgh, 
Where Scotland's king did reign, 

That brave Earl Douglas suddenly 
Was with an arrow slain. 

heavy news, King James did say, 
Scotland may witness be, 

1 have not any captain more 
Of such account as he. 

Like tidings to King Henry came, 

Within as short a space, 
That Percy of Northumberland 

Was slain in Chevy Chase. 

Now God be with him, said our king, 

Sith it will no better be ; 

I trust I have, within my realm. 

Five hundred as good as he. 
• • # < 

God save our King, and bless this land, 

In plenty, joy, and peace ; 
And grant henceforth, that foul debate 

Twixt noblemen may ceas^. 



-M- 



Author to seek. 

He that good thinketh, good will do, 
And God will help him thereunto ; 
For never was there good deed wrought 
Without beginning of good thought 



-♦♦■ 



Author unknown, 

[Nearly as in Percy's Reliques.] 

It is in vain you do conjure me 
To depart your presence so ; 

Having a thousand voices to sdlure me. 
And but one to bid me go. 



-M- 
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LOVE'S ENTERPRISE. 
Ancient Song Modernized, 
[Partly in Percy's Reliques.] 

Over the mountains, 

And over the waves ; 
Under the fountains, 

And under the graves ; 
Under floods that are deepest, 

Which Neptune obey, 
Over rocks that are steepest. 

Love will find out the way. 

Where there is no place 

For the glowworm to lie ; 
Where there is no space 

For receipt of a fly ; 
Where the midge dares not venture, 

Lest herself fast she lay ; 
If Love come he will enter. 

And soon find out the way« 

You may esteem him 

A child for his might ; 
Or you may deem him 

A coward from his flight ; 
But if she, whom Love doth honour. 

Be concealed firom the day, 
Set a thousand guards upon her. 

Love will find out the way. 

Some think to lose him. 

By having him confined ; 
And some do suppose him. 

Poor heart, to be blind ; 



Lovis Enterprise, 

But if ne'er so close you wall him, 
Do the best that you may, 

Blind Love, if so you call him, 
Will find out his way. 

You may train the eagle 

To stoop to your fist ; 
Or you may inveigle 

The phcenix of the east ; 
The lioness, you may move her 

To give o'er her prey ; 
But you'll ne'er stop a lover, 

He will find out his way. 

If the earth should part him, 

He would gallop it o'er ; 
If the seas should o'erthwart him, 

He would swim to the shore. 
Should his love become a swallow. 

Through the air to stray. 
Love will lend wings to follow, 

And find out the way. 



There is no contriving 

His plots to prevent ; 
But if once the message greet him, 

That his true-love doth stay ; 
If death should come and meet him. 

Love will find out the way. 
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ROBERT HERRICK. 

THE KISS. 

Among thy fancies, tell me this, 
What is the thing we call a kiss ? 
I shall resolve you what it is. 

It is a creature bom and bred 

Between the lips all cherry red 

• • • • 

Has it a speaking virtue ? — ^Yes, 
How speaks it, say ? — Do you but this, 
Part your joined lips, then speaks your kiss. 
And this Love's sweetest language is. 

Has it a body ? Aye, and wings, 
With thousand rare encolourings ; 
And as it flies, it gently sings, 

Love-honey yields, but never stings. 



NIGHT PIECE TO JULIA. 

Her eyes the glow-worm lend thee. 
The shooting stars attend thee ; 
And the elves also — 
Whose little eyes glow, 

Like the sparks of fire— befriend thee. 

• • • • 

Let not the dark thee cumber ; 

What though the moon does slumber, 
The stars of the night 
Will lend thee their light, 

Like tapers clear without number. 



-♦♦■ 
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Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 

Old Time is still a-flying ; 
And this same flower that smiles to-day, 

To-morrow will be dying. 

The glorious lamp of heaven, the sun. 

The higher he's a-getting. 
The sooner will his race be run, 

And nearer he's to setting. 



-H- 



I'll hope no more 
For things that will not come. 
And if they do, they prove but cumbersome ; 
Wealth brings much woe, 
And, since it fortunes so, 
'Tis better to be poor 
Than so to abound, 
As to be drowned 
Or overwhelmed with store. 

Pale Care avaunt ! 
I'll learn to be content 
With that small stock, thy bounty gave or lent ; 
What may conduce 
To my most healthful use. 
Almighty God ! me grant ; 
But that, or this. 
That hurtful is. 
Deny thy suppliant. 



1609-1641] 73 

Sm JOHN SUCKLING. 

[In Percy's Reliques.] 

Why so pale and wan, fond lover ? 

Prythee, why so pale ? 
Will, if looking well can't move her. 

Looking ill prevail ? 

Why so dull and mute, young sinner? 

Prythee, why so mute ? 
Will, when speaking well can't win her. 

Saying nothing do 't ? 

Quit, quit, for shame ! this will not move, 

This cannot take her ; 
If of herself she will not love. 

Nothing can make her. 

1618-1658] 
COLONEL RICHARD LOVELACE. 

TO LUCASTA, ON GOING TO THE WARS. 

[In Percy.] 

Tell me not, sweet, I am unkind. 

That from the nunnery 
Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind 

To war and arms I fly. 

True, a new mistress now I chase, 

The first foe in the field ; 
And with a stronger faith embrace 

A sword, a horse, a shield. 

Yet this inconstancy is such 

As you too shall adore ; 
1 could not love thee, dear, so much. 

Loved I not honour more. 

%% 
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TO ALTHEA, FROM PRISON. 
[In Percy's Reliques.] 

When Love with unconfin-ed wings 

Hovers within my gates, 
And my divine Althea brings 

To whisper at the grates ; 
When I lie tangled in her hair, 

And fettered to her eye, 

The birds that wanton in the air 

Know no such liberty. 
• • • • 

When like committed linnets, I, 

With shriller throat shall sing 
The sweetness, mercy, majesty, 

And glories of my King ; 
When I shall voice aloud how good 

He is, how great should be, 
Enlarg-ed winds that curl the flood 

Know no such liberty. 

Stone walls do not a prison make. 

Nor iron bars a cage ; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 

That for a hermitage ; 
If I have freedom in my love. 

And in my soul am free. 
Angels alone that soar above 

Enjoy such liberty. 

SIR JOHN DENHAM. [1615-1668 

From COOPERS HILL. Line 162, 

Thames 

Hasting to pay his tribute to the sea. 

Like mortal life to meet eternity. . . . 

O, could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 

My great example as it is my theme ! 

Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet not dull ; 

Strong without rage ; without o'erflowing fulL 



•«•- 
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RICHARD CRASHAW. 

WISHES. 

Whoe'er she be, 

That not impossible she, 

That shall command my heart and me ; 

• • • • 

I wish her beauty. 

That owes not all its duty 

To gaudy tire, or glistering shoe-tie, 

• • • • 

A face, that's best 

By its own beauty drest . . . 

A cheek, where grows 

More than a morning rose. 

• • • • 

Eyes, that displaces 

The neighbour diamond ; and out-faces 

That sunshine by their own sweet graces. 

• • • • 

A well-tamed heart, 

For whose more noble smart 

Love may be long choosing a dart 

• • • . 

Blushes, that bin 

The burnish of no sin . . . 

Joys, that confess 

Virtue their mistress. 

• * • • 

Life, that dares send 
A challenge to his end, 
And when it comes, say, 

" Welcome, Friend." 

• • . . 

Her that dares be 

What these lines wish to see, 

I seek no further, it is she. 

• . . • 



76 ABRAHAM COWLEY. [1618-6/ 

[Who now reads Cowley ? if he pleases yet, 
His moral pleases, not his pointed wit ; 
Forgot his epic, nay, Pindaric art, 
But still I love the language of his heart. 

Pope. Imitations of HoraceJ] 

From ODE ON WIT. 

Tell me, O tell, what kind of thing is Wit, 
Thou who Master art of it ? « . . 
A thousand different shapes it bears, 

Comely in thousand shapes appears. 

• • • • 

'Tis not a tale, 'tis not a jest, 
Admired with laughter at a feast, 
Nor florid talk, which can that title gain ; 

The proofs of Wit for ever must remain. 

. . • • 

'Tis not to adorn and gild each part ; 

That shows more cost than art. 

• • • • 

'Tis not when two like words make up one noise, 

Jests for Dutch men, and English boys ; 

• . • . 

What is it, then, which, like the Power divine. 
We only can by negatives define ? . . . 



THE CHANGE. 

Love in her sunny eyes does basking play ; 
Love walks the pleasant mazes of her hair ; 
Love does on both her lips for ever stray, 
And sows and reaps a thousand kisses there ! 
In all her outward parts Love's always seen ; 
But oh ! he never went within. 



AFTER MARTIAL, v. lix. 

To-morrow I will live, the fool does say ; — 
To-day itself s too late, the wise lived yesterday. 

■■ ♦» ■■ 



From THE BAGFORD BALLADS. 

Surely now I'm out of danger I 
I'll defy blind Cupid's dart ! 

Love to me is grown a stranger, 
Therefore I'll not break my heart. 

For all the graces of their faces, 

They may keep, since I am free ; 

Some are witty, some are pretty, 

Yet I'll keep my liberty. 
« . • f 

To a dainty new tune which if you cafit hit, 
Therms another tune which doth as well fit. 



SCRAPS FROM THE ROXBURGH BALLADS. 
[Printed between 1560 and 1700.] 
From THE MAIDS ANSWER. 

Falling out of faithful friends 

Renewing be of love. 
• ' » • • 

The silver moon shall shine by day, 

The golden sun by night, 
Ere I will go that heedless way 

Wherein some take delight. 



From COME, BUY THIS NEW BALLAD. 

It is an old saying 

That few words are best, 
And he that says little 

Shall live most at rest ; 
And I by experience do find it right so ; 
Therefore I'll spare speech : 
But I know what I know. 



-♦♦- 
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78 Roxburgh Ballads. [IS60-17CX) 



LOVE'S SOLACE. 

The damask rose, nor lily fair, 

The cowslip nor the pansy, 
With my true love cannot compare 

For beauty, love, and fancy. 
She doth excel the rarest dame 

In all the world that may be, 
Which makes me thus extol her fame, 

So sweet's the lass that loves me. 



THE LOVER'S DELIGHT. 

Come, Love, let's walk into the Spring, 
Where we will hear the Blackbird sing. 
The Robin-Redbreast and the Thrush, 
The Nightingale on thorny bush ; 
Their music sweetly carolling. 
That to my Love content may bring. 



O YES, O YES. 

If any man or woman 

In country or in city. 
Can tell where liveth Charity, 

Or where abideth Pity, 
Bring news unto the Cryer, 

And their reward shall be 
The prayers of poor folks every day 

Upon the humble knee. 



-•♦- 
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1608-1674] JOHN MILTON. 

[An inward prompting . . . now grew daily npon me, that by 
labour and intent study, (which I take to be my portion in this life,) 
joined with the strong propensity of nature, I might perhaps leave 
something so written to after-times, as they should not willingly let 
it die. . . .—MiLTOii Against Prelaty, B. II., Introduction. J 



From PARADISE LOST. 
TAe Openings Book /., line x. 

Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat, — 
Sing, heavenly Muse, — ^that on the secret top 
Of Oreb, or of Sinai, didst inspire 
That shepherd, who first taught the chosen seed, 
In the beginning, how the Heavens and Earth 
Rose out of Chaos ; or, if Sion hill 
Delight thee more, and Siloa's brook that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God, I thence 
Invoke thy aid to my adventurous song. 
That with no middle flight intends to soar 
Above the Aonian mount, while it pursues 
Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme. 

And chiefly thou, O Spirit, that dost prefer 
Before all temples the upright heart and pure. 
Instruct me, for thou knowest ; thou from the first 
Wast present, and with mighty wings outspread, 
Dove-like sat'st brooding on the vast abyss. 
And mad'st it pregnant ; what in me is dark 
Illumine ; what is low raise and support ; 
That to the heighth of this great argument 
I may assert eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to men. 
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Say first, for Heaven hides nothing from thy view, 
Nor the deep tract of Hell ; say first, what cause 
Moved our grand parents, in that happy state. 
Favoured of Heaven so highly, to fall off 
From their Creator, and transgress his will 
For one restraint, lords of the world besides ? 
Who first seduced them to that foul revolt ? 
The infernal Serpent ; he it was, whose guile, 
Stirred up with en\y and revenge, deceived 
The mother of mankind, what time his pride 
Had cast him out from Heaven, with all his host 
Of rebel angels ; by whose aid, aspiring 
To set himself in glory above his peers. 
He trusted to have equalled the Most High, 
If he opposed ; and with ambitious aim 
Against the throne and monarchy of God, 
Raised impious war in Heaven and battle proud, 
With vain attempt Him, the Almighty Power, 
Hurled headlong flaming from the ethereal sky, 
With hideous ruin and combustion, down 
To bottomless perdition ; there to dwell 
In adamantine chains and penal fire — 
Who durst defy the Omnipotent to arms. 

Nine times the space that measures day and night 
To mortal men, he with his horrid crew 
Lay vanquished, rolling in the fiery gulf, 
Confounded, though immortal ; but his doom 
Reserved him to more wrath ! for now the thought 
Both of lost happiness and lasting pain 
Torments him ; round he throws his baleful eyes, 
That witnessed huge affliction and dismay, 
Mixed with obdurate pride and steadfast hate. 
At once, as far as angel's ken, he views 
The dismal situation, waste and wild ; 
A dungeon horrible on all sides round, 
As one great furnace flamed, yet from those flames 
No light, but rather darkness visible 
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Served only to discover sights of woe, 
Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 
And rest can never dwell ; hope never comes 
That comes to all ; but torture without end 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge, fed 
With ever-burning sulphur unconsumed. 
Such place Eternal Justice had prepared 
For those rebellious \ here their prison ordained 
In utter darkness, and their portion set 
As far removed from God and light of Heaven, 
As from the centre thrice to the utmost pole. 
Oh how unlike the place from whence they fell ! 

■ ••••a •• 

SATAN. 
Book I., 105. 

What though the field be lost. 
All is not lost 

Line 249. 

Farewell happy fields, 
Where joy for ever dwells. Hail horrours, hail, 
Infernal world ! and thou profoundest Hell, 
Receive thy new possessor, — one who brings 
A mind not to be changed by place or time ; 
The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a Heaven of Hell, a Hell of Heaven. 
What matter where, if I be still the same. . . . 
To reign is worth ambition, though in Hell ; 
Better to reign in Hell, than serve in Heaven. 
.... So Satan spake. 

THE SPIRITS IN HELL. 
n.» 557. 
Others apart, sat on a hill retired, 
In thoughts more elevate, and reasoned high. 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate ; 

G 
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Silence was pleased : now glowed the firmament 
With living saphires : Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rode brightest, till the moon. 
Rising in elouded majesty, at length 
Apparent queen, unveiled her peerless light. 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw. 

EVE TO HER HUSBAND. 
IV.. 639. 

With thee conversing I forget all time ; 
All seasons, and their change, all please alike. 
Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet. 
With charm of earliest birds ;. pleasant the sun, 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 
Glistering with dew ! fragrant the fertile earth 
After soft showers ; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild ; then silent night 
With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon. 
And these the gems of heaven, her starry train ; 
But neither breath of morn, when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds ; nor rising sun 
On this delightful land ; nor herb, fruit, flower, 
Glistering with dew ; nor fragrance after showers ; 
Nor grateful evening mild ; nor silent night 
With this her solemn bird, nor walk by moon. 
Or glittering star-light, without thee is sweet. 

Book IV., 720. 

Thus at their shady lodge arrived, both stood, 
Both turned, and under open sky adored 
The God that made both sky, air, earth, and heaven. 
Which they beheld, the moon's resplendent globe. 
And starry pole : " Thou also madest the night, 
Maker Omnipotent, and thou the day. 
Which we in our appointed work employed 
Have finished " 



Paradise Lost. 85 

ADAM'S MORNING HYMN. 
Book v., 153. 

These are thy glorious works, Parent of good ! 

Almighty ! thine this universal frame, 

Thus wond'rous fair ; Thyself how wond'rous then ! 

Unspeakable ! who sitt'st above these Heavens, 

To us invisible, or dimly seen 

In these thy lowest works ; yet these declare 

Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine, 

Speak ye who best can tell, ye sons of light, 

Angels ; for ye behold him, and with songs 

And choral symphonies, day without night. 

Circle his throne rejoicing ; ye in Heaven, 

On Earth join all ye creatures, to extol 

Him first, Him last. Him midst, and without end. 

Fairest of Stars, last in the train of night. 
If better thou belong not to the dawn. 
Sure pledge of day, that crown*st the smiling morn 
With thy bright circlet, praise Him in thy sphere, 
While day arises, that sweet hour of prime. 

Thou Sun, of this great world both eye and soul. 
Acknowledge Him thy greater ; sound his praise 
In thy eternal course, both when thou climb'st. 
And when high noon hast gained, and when thou 
fairst 

Moon, that now meet'st the orient sun, now fly'st. 
With the fixed stars, fixed in their orb that flies ; 
And ye five other wandering Fires that move 
In mystic dance, not without song, resound 
His praise, who out of darkness called up light. 

Air, and ye Elements, the eldest birth 
Of Nature's womb, that in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle, multiform ; and mix 
And nourish all things ; let your ceaseless change 
Vary to our great Maker still new praise. 

Ye Mists and Exhalations that now rise 
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From hill or streaming lake, dusky or gray, 
Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold, 
In honour to the world's great Author rise, 
Whether to deck with clouds the uncoloured sky. 
Or wet the thirsty earth with falling showers. 
Rising or falling still advance his praise. 

His praise, ye Winds, that from four quarters blow, 
Breathe soft or loud ; and wave your tops, ye Pines, 
With every plant, in sign of worship wave. 

Fountains, and ye that warble as ye flow. 
Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praise. 

Join voices all ye living Souls ; ye Birds, 
That singing up to Heaven-gate ascend, 
Bear on your wings and in your notes his praise. 

Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 
The earth, and stately tread, or lowly creep ; 
Witness if I be silent, mom or even. 
To hill, or valley, fountain, or fresh shade, 
Made vocal by my song ; and taught his praise. 
Hail, universal Lord ! be bounteous still 
To give us only good ; and if the night 
Have gathered aught of evil, or concealed. 
Disperse it, as now light dispels the dark. 



MICHAEL. 
VI., 29. 

Servant of God, well done ; well hast thou fought 
The better fight, who single hast maintained 
Against revolted multitudes the cause 
Of truth, in word mightier than they in arms ; 
And for the testimony of truth hast borne 
Universal reproach, far worse to bear 
Than violence ; for this was all thy care 
To stand approved in sight of God, though worlds 
Judged thee perverse. 
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VIII., I. 

The Angel ended, and in Adam's ear 
So charming left his voice, that he awhile 
Thought him still speaking, still stood fixed to hear. 



EVE. 

59- 
Forth she went 
Not unattended ; for on her, as queen, 
A pomp of winning graces waited stilL 

487. 

Grace was in all her steps. Heaven in her eye, 
In every gesture dignity and love. 



■♦•- 



L'ALLEGRO. 

Hence, loath-ed Melancholy, 
Of Cerberus and blackest Midnight bom, 
In Stygian cave forlorn, 

'Mongst horrid shapes, and shrieks, and sights unholy 
Find out some uncouth cell'. 

Where brooding Darkness spreads his jealous wings. 
And the night-raven sings ; 
There, under ebon-shades, and low-browed rocks, 
As ragged as thy locks, 

In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell. 

But come, thou Goddess fair and free, 
In heaven yclept Euphrosyne, 
And by men heart-easing Mirth. 
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Haste thee, Nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthful Jollity, 
Quips and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods, and becks, and wreath-ed smiles, 
Such as hang on Hebe's cheek. 
And love to live in dimple sleek ; 
Sport that wrinkled Care derides. 
And Laughter holding both his sides. 
Come, and trip it as you go 
On the light fantastic toe ; 
And in thy right hand lead with thee 
The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty ; 
And if I give thee honour due, 
Mirth, admit me of thy crew. 
To live with her, and live with thee. 
In unreprov-ed pleasures free ; 
To hear the lark begin his flight. 
And, singing, startle the dull night, 
From his watch-tower in the skies. 
Till the dappled dawn doth rise ; 
Then to come, in spite of sorrow, 
And at my window bid good-morrow. 
Through the sweetbrier, or the vine, 
Or the ti^sted eglantine : 
While the cock, with lively din. 
Scatters the rear of darkness thin ; 
And to the stack, or the barn-door. 
Stoutly struts his dames before ; 
Oft listening how the hounds and horn 
Cheerly rouse the slumbering mom. 
From the side of some hoar hill. 
Through the high wood echoing shrill : 
Sometime walking not unseen 
By hedgerow elms, on hillocks green. 
Right against the eastern gate. 
Where the great Sun begins his state. 
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Robed in flames, and amber light, 
The clouds in thousand liveries dight : 
While the ploughman, near at hand, 
Whistles o'er the furrowed land, 
And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 
And the mower whets his scythe. 
And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 

Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures. 
Whilst the landscape round it measures ; 
Russet lawns, and fallows gray. 
Where the nibbling flocks do stray ; 
Mountains, on whose barren breast 
The labouring clouds do often rest ; 
Meadows trim, with daisies pied ; 
Shallow brooks, and rivers wide ; 
Towers and battlements it sees 
Bosomed high in tufted trees, 
Where perhaps some beauty lies. 
The cynosure of neighbouring eyes. 
Hard by a cottage chimney smokes, 
From betwixt two aged oaks. 
Where Corydon and Thyrsis met. 
Are at their savoury dinner set 
Of herbs, and other country messes, 
Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses ; 
And then in haste her bower she leaves, 
With Thestylis to bind the sheaves ; 
Or, if the earlier season lead, 
To the tanned haycock in the mead. 

Sometimes, with secure delight, 
The upland hamlets will invite. 
When the merry bells ring round, 
And the jocund rebecks sound 
To many a youth, and many a maid, 
Dancing in the checkered shade ; 
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And therefore to our weaker view 

0*erlaid with black, staid Wisdom's hue ; 

Black, but such as in esteem 

Prince Memnon's sister might beseem, 

Or that starred Ethiop queen that strove 

To set her beauty's praise above 

The sea-n)miph8, and their powers offended : 

Yet thou art higher far descended. 

• • • • • 

Come, pensive nun, devout and pure, 
Sober, steadfast, and demure. 
All in a robe of darkest grain, 
Flowing with majestic train, 
And sable stole of cypress-la\Mi, 
Over thy decent shoulders drawn. 
Come, but keep thy wonted state. 
With even step, and musing gait. 
And looks commercing with the skies. 
Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes : 
There held in holy passion still, 
Forget thyself to marble till 
With a sad leaden downward cast. 
Thou fix them on the earth as fast. 
And join with thee calm Peace, and Quiet, 
Spare Fast, that oft with gods doth diet. 
And hears the Muses in a ring. 
Aye round about Jove's altar sing ; 
And add to these retired Leisure, 
That in trim. gardens takes his pleasure. 
But first, and chiefest, with thee bring 
Him that yon soars on golden wing, 
Guiding the fiery-wheel-ed throne. 
The cherub Contemplation ; 
And the mute Silence hist along, 
'Less Philomel will deign a song 
In her sweetest, saddest plight. 
Smoothing the rugged brow of Night, 
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While Cynthia checks her dragon yoke, 

Gently o'er the accustomed oak ; 

Sweet bird, that shunn'st the noise of folly, 

Most musical, most melancholy ! 

Thee, chantress, oft, the woods among, 

I woo, to hear thy even-song : 

And, missing thee, I walk unseen 

On the dry smooth-shaven green. 

To behold the wandering moon, 

Riding near her highest noon. 

Like one that had been led astray 

Through the heaven's wide pathless way ; 

And oft, as if her head she bowed, 

Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 

Oft, on a plat of rising ground, 

I hear the far-off curfew sound, 

Over some wide-watered shore, 

Swinging slow with sullen roar. 

Or if the air will not permit. 
Some still remov-ed place will fit. 
Where glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom. 
Far from all resort of mirth, 
Save the cricket on the hearth. 
Or the bellman's drowsy charm, 
To bless the doors from nightly harm. 

Or let my lamp, at midnight hour. 
Be seen in some high lonely tower. 
Where I may oft out-watch the Bear, 
With thrice-great Hermes, or unsphere 
The spirit of Plato, to unfold 
What worlds, or what vast regions hold 
The immortal mind that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshly nook : 
And of those Demons that are found 
In fire, air, flood, or under ground. 
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Whose power hath a true consent 
With planet, or with element. 

Sometime let gorgeous Tragedy, 
In sceptred pall, come sweeping by, 
Presenting Thebes, or Pelops' line, 
Or the tale of Troy divine, 
Or what (though rare) of later age 
Ennobled hath the buskined stage. 

But, O sad Virgin, that thy power 
Might raise Musaeus from his bower. 
Or bid the soul of Orpheus sing 
Such notes as, warbled to the string, 
Drew iron tears down Pluto's cheek. 
And made hell grant what love did seek. 
Or call up him that left half-told 
The story of Cambuscan bold, 
Of Camball, and of Algarsife, 
And who had Canace to wife. 
That owned the virtuous ring and glass, 
And of the wondrous horse of brass, 
On which the Tartar king did ride ; 
And if aught else great bards beside 
In sage and solemn tunes have sung, 
Of tourneys and of trophies hung, 
Of forests, and enchantments drear, 
Where more is meant than meets the ear. 

Thus, Night, oft see me in thy pale career, 
Till civil-suited Mom appear, 
Not tricked and flounced as she was wont 
With the Attic boy to hunt. 
But kerchiefed in a comely cloud, 
While rocking winds are piping loud, 
Or ushered with a shower still. 
When the gust hath blown his fill, 
Ending on the rustling leaves, 
With minute drops from oflf the eaves. 
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And when the sun begins to fling 
His flaring beams, me, Goddess, bring 
To arch-ed walks of twilight groves. 
And shadows brown, that Sylvan loves, 
Of pine, or monumental oak, 
Where the rude axe, with heav-ed stroke. 
Was never heard the nymphs to daunt, 
Or fright them from their hallowed haunt. 
There, in close covert, by some brook, 
Where no profaner eye may look, 
Hide me from day's garish eye. 
While the bee, with honied thigh. 
That at her flowery work doth sing, 
And the waters murmuring, 
With such concert as they keep. 
Entice the dewy-feathered sleep : 
And let some strange mysterious dream 
Wave at his wings in airy stream 
Of lively portraiture displayed. 
Softly on my eyelids laid. 
And, as I wake, sweet music breathe. 
Above, about, or underneath. 
Sent by some spirit to mortals good, 
Or the unseen gefiius of the wood 

But let my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloisters pale, 
And love the high embow-ed roof, 
With antique pillars massy proof. 
And storied windows richly dight. 
Casting a dim religious light. 
There let the pealing organ blow 
To the full-voiced quire below. 
In service high, and anthems clear. 
As may with sweetness, through mine ear. 
Dissolve me into ecstasies. 
And bring all heaven before mine eyes. 
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And may at last my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage, 
The hairy gown and mossy cell, 
Where I may sit and rightly spell 
Of every star that heaven doth show. 
And every herb that sips the dew ; 
Till old experience do attain 
To something like prophetic strain. 
These pleasures, Melancholy, give, 
And I with thee will choose to live. 



Tht Bpeniiig lines. Atltndaitt Spirit sptaks. 

Before the starry threshold of Jove's court 
My mansion is, where those immortal shapes 
Of bright aerial spirits live insphered 
In regions mild of calm and serene air, 
Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot, 
Which men call Earth ; and, with Jow-thoughted care, 
Confined and pestered in this pin-fold here, 
Strive to keep up a frail and feverish being. 
Unmindful of the crown that Virtue gives. 
After this mortal change, to her true servants. 
Amongst the enthron-ed gods on sainted seats. 
Y«t some there be that, by due steps, aspire 
To lay their just hands on that golden key, 
Tliat opes the palace of Eternity ; 
To such my errand is ; and, but for such, 
I \\ould not soil these pure ambrosial weeds 
\\ith the rank vapours of this sin-worn mould. 
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Comus speaks. 

The Star, that bids the shepherd fold, 
Now the top of Heaven doth hold ; . 
And the gilded car of day 
His glowing axle doth allay 
In the steep Atlantic stream, 
And the slope sun his upward beam 
Shoots against the dusky pole 
Pacing toward the other goal 
Of his chamber in the east. 

Meanwhile welcome Joy and Feast . . . 
Rigour now is gone to bed, 
And Advice with scrupulous head. 
Strict Age, and sour Severity, 
With their grave saws, in slumber lie. 
We that are of purer fire. 
Imitate the starry quire. 
Who, in their nightly watchful spheres. 
Lead in swift round the months and years. 
The sounds and seas, with all their finny drove, 
Now to the Moon in wavering morrice move ; 
And on the tawny sands and shelves, 
Trip the pert fairies and the dapper elves. 
By dimpled brook and fountain -l3rim, 
The wood-nymphs, decked with daisies trim. 
Their merry wakes and pastimes keep ; 
What hath night to do with sleep ? . . 
Come, knit hands, and beat the ground 
In a light fantastic round. 

Break off, break off, I feel the different pace 
Of some chaste footing near about this ground. 



H 
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THE LADVS SONG. 

Sweet Echo, sweetest nymph, that liv*st unseen 
Within thy airy shell, 
By slow Meander's margent green, 
And in the violet-embroidered vale 

Where the love-lorn nightingale 
Nightly to thee her sad song moumeth well : 
Canst thou not tell me of a gentle pair 
That likest thy Narcissus are ? 
O, if thou have 
Hid them in some flowery cave. 

Tell me but where ! 
Sweet queen of parley, daughter of the sphere ! 
So may'st thou be translated to the skies. 
And give resounding grace to all Heaven's harmonies. 

Comus speaks. 

Can any mortal mixture of earth's mould 
Breathe such divine enchanting ravishment ? 
Sure something holy lodges in that breast ! . . . 

Such a sacred and home-felt delight, 
Such sober certainty of waking bliss, 
I never heard till now. . . . 



Second Brother. 



How charming is divine philosophy ! 

Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 

But musical as is Apollo's lute, 

And a perpetual feast of nectared sweets 

Where no crude surfeit reigns. 
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Elder Brother. 

Virtue may be assailed, but never hurt, 

Surprised by unjust force, but not enthralled ; 

Yea even that, which mischief meant most harm, 

Shall in the happy trial prove most glory ; 

But evil on itself shall back recoil, 

And mix no more with goodness ; when at last 

Gathered like scum, and settled to itself. 

It shall be in eternal restless change 

Self-fed, and self-consumed ; if this fail. 

The pillared firmament is rottenness. 

And earth's base built on stubble. 



The Attendant Spirit, 

Mortals that would follow me. 
Love Virtue, she ^lone is free ; 
She can teach ye how to climb 
Higher than the sphery chime ; 
Or, if Virtue feeble were. 
Heaven itself would stoop to her. 



-M- 



WHEN THE ASSAULT WAS INTENDED TO THE CITY. 

In 1642, during the Civil Wars ; when the Army 0/ Charles I. had 
arrived at Brentford^ against the Poet's Friends the^ Republicans. 

Captain ! or Co-lo-nel ! or knight at arms ! 

Whose chance on these defenceless doots may seize 
If deed of honour did thee ever please. 

Guard them, and him within protect from harms ; 

He can requite thee ; for he knows the charms 
That call fame on such gentle acts as these. 
And he can spread thy name o'er lands and seas, 

Whatever clime the sun's bright circle warms. 

H 2 
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Lift not thy spear against the Muses' bower ; 
The great Emathian conqueror* bid spare 

The house of Pindarus, when temple and tower 
Went to the ground ; and the repeated air 

Of sad Electra's poetf had the power^ 
To save the Athenian walls from ruin bare. 



■ ♦> 



ON HIS BLINDNESS. 

When I consider how my light is spent, 

Ere half my days, in Uiis dark world and wide. 
And that one talent which is death to hide, 

Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 

To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest He, returning, chide ; 
" Doth God exact day-labour, light denied ? " 

I fondly ask : but Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, sooq replies : — " God doth not need 

Either man's work, or his own gifts ; Who best 

Bear his mild yoke, they serve Him best His 
state 
Is kingly ; thousands at his bidding speed, 

And post o'er land and ocean without rest ; 
They also serve who only stand and wait" 

* Alexander the Great, when 90,000 Thebans were kUled and 
30,000 taken prisoners. * 

f Euripides, when some of his verses happened to be sung at a 
banquet given to a council of war, during the conquest of Athens 
by Lysander. 



-M- 
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PSALM CXXXVI. 

Let us, with a gladsome mind, 
Praise the Lord, for he is kind ; 
For his mercies aye endure, 

Ever faithful, ever sure. 

• ■ • • 

Who, by his wisdom, did create 

The painted Heavens so full of state ; 

Who did the solid Earth ordain 

To rise above the watery plain ; 

Who, by his all-commanding might, 

Did fill the new-made world with light ; 

And caused the golden-tress-ed Sun 

All the day long his course to run ; 

The hom-ed Moon to shine by night 

Amongst her spangled sisters bright. 
. • * • • 

All living creatures he doth feed, 
And with full hand supplies their need 
Let us therefore warble forth 
His mighty majesty and worth. 
That his mansion hath on high, 
Above the reach of mortal eye. 

For his mercies aye endure. 

Ever faithful, ever sure. 



-M- 



HORACE. Sat. i., zo, 14. 

-Joking decides great things 



Stronglier and better, oft, than earnest can. 
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SAMUEL BUTLER. 

From HUDIBRAS. 
Part I. Canto I. 

When civil dudgeon first grew high, 

And men fell out, they knew not why ; 

When hard words, jealousies, and fears, 

Set folks together by the ears. . . . 

When gospel-trumpeter, surrounded 

With long-eared rout, to battle sounded ; 

And pulpit, drum ecclesiastic. 

Was beat with fist instead of a stick ; 

Then did Sir Knight abandon dwelling, 

And out he rode a-colonelling. 

A wight he was, whose very sight would 

Entitle him, Mirror of Knighthood, 

That never bowed his stubborn knee 

To anything but chivalry. 

Nor put up blow, but that which laid 

Right worshipfiil on shoulder-blade. . . . 

Chief of domestic knights and errant, 

Either for challenge or for warrant ; 

Great on the bench, great in the saddle . . . 

But here our authors make a doubt 

Whether he were more wise or stout. 

Some hold the one, and some the other. . . . 

For it has been held by many, that 

As Montaigne, playing with his cat, 

Complains she thought him but an ass, 

Much more she would Sir Hudibras. . . . 

We grant, although he had much wit. 

He was very shy of using it, ... 

Unless on holy days, or so 

As men their best apparel do. 

Beside, 'tis known he could speak Greek 

As naturally as pigs squeak ; 
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That Latin was no more difficile 
Than to a blackbird 'tis to whistle ; 
Being rich in both, he never scanted 
His bounty unto such as wanted ; 
But much of either would afford 
To many that had not one word ; 
For Hebrew roots, although the/re found 
To flourish most in barren ground, 
He had such plenty as sufficed. . . . 

He was in logic a great critic, 
Profoundly skilled in analytic. 
He could distinguish and divide 
A hair 'twixt south and south-west side ; 
On either which he would dispute, 
Confute, change hands, and still confute ; . . . 
For rhetoric, he could not ope 
His mouth, but out there flew a trope ; 
And when he happened to break off 
In th' middle of his speech, or cough, 
He'd hard words ready to show why, 
And tell what rules he did it by. 
Else, when with greatest art he spoke. 
You'd think he talked like other folk ; 
For all a rhetorician's rules 
Teach nothing but to name his tools. . . . 

In mathematics he was greater 
Than Tycho Brahe or Erra Pater ; 
For he by geometric scale 
Could take the size of pots of ale ; . . . 
Beside, he was a shrewd philosopher. 
And had read every text and gloss over ; 
Whate'er the crabbedest author hath. 
He understood by implicit faith. 
Whatever sceptic could inquire for. 
For every why, he had a wherefore. 
Knew more than forty of them do. 
As far as words and terms could go \ 
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All which he understood by rote, 
And as occasion served would quote ; 
No matter whether right or wrong, 
They might be either said or sung. 
His notions fitted things so well. 
That which was which he could not tell, 
But oftentimes mistook the one 
For the other, as great clerks have done. 

He could reduce all things to acts, 
And knew their nature by abstracts ; 
Where entity and quiddity, 
The ghosts of defunct bodies, fly ; 
Where truth in person does appear, 
Like words congealed in northern air. 
He knew what's what, and that's as high 
As metaphysic wit can fly. . . . 
He could raise scruples dark and nice, 
And after, solve them in a trice. . . . 
Only to show with how small pain 
The sores of Faith are cured again ; 
Although by woful proof we find 
They always leave a scar behind ! 

He knew the seat of Paradise, 
Could tell in what degree it lies, 
And, as he was disposed, could prove \X, 
Below the moon, or else above it ; 
What Adam dreamt of when his bride 
Came from her closet in his side ; 
Whether the devil tempted her 
By a High-Dutch interpreter, . . . 
Whether the Serpent, at the Fall, 
Had cloven feet or none at all ; 
All this, without a gloss or comment. 
He could unriddle in a moment. . . . 

For his religion, it was fit 
To match his learning, and his wit : 
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Twas Presbyterian true blue \ 

For he was of that stubborn crew 

Of errant saints, whom all men grant 

To be the true church militant ; . . . 

And prove their doctrine orthodox 

By apostolic blows and knocks ; 

Call fire, and sword, and desolation, 

A godly, thorough reformation, . . . 

Compoimd for sins they are inclined to 

By blaming those they have no mind to. . . . 

Thus was he gifted and accoutred — 

We mean on the inside, not the outside. 
• •••■• 

A squire he had whose name was Ralph, 

That in th' adventure went his half. . . . 

His knowledge was not far behind 

The knight's, but of another kind,' 

And he another way came by 't ; 

Some call it gifts, and some new-light ; 

A liberal art, that costs no pains 

Of study, industry, or brains. . . . 

He could deep mysteries unriddle, 

As easily as thread a needle ; 

For as of vagabonds we say. 

That they are ne'er beside their way. 

Whatever men speak by this new-light, 

Still they are sure to be in th' right. 

'TIS a dark lantern of the spirit, 

Which none see by, but those that bear it. . . 

An ignis fatuus that bewitches. 

And leads men into pools and ditches, . . . 

To dive, like wild-fowl, for salvation, 

And fish to catch regeneration. 
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Part I. Canto III. 



Ay me, what perils do environ 

The man that meddles with cold i-ron ! 



I. 3. 

Triumphant laurels seemed to grow 

Nowhere so green as on his brow, . . . 

But all in vain ; he'd got a hurt 

On the inside, of a deadlier sort ; 

By Cupid made, who took his stand 

Upon a widow's jointure land. 

For he, in all his amorous battles. 

No 'dvantage finds like goods and chattels. 



I. 3. 

Caesar himself could never say 
He got two victories in a day, 
As I have done, that can say, twice I 
In one day Veni, vidi, vici. 



I. 3V 
In the Stocks. 



'Tis not restraint, or liberty, 
That makes men prisoners or free ; 
But perturbations that possess 
The mind, or equanimities. 
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Part II. Canto I.' 

One verse for sense and one for rhyme 
I think's sufficient at one time. 

II. I. 

Quoth she, IVe heard old cunning stagers 
Say, Fools for arguments use wagers. 

II. 3. 
Doubtless the pleasure is as great 
Of being cheated as to cheat. 

As thou hast proved it by their practice ; 
No argument like matter of fact is, 

III. I. 

Madam, I do, as is my duty. 
Honour the shadow of your shoe-tie. 

III. I. 

What makes all doctrines plain and clear ? 
About two hundred pounds a year ; 
And that which was proved true before 
Prove false again ? Two hundred more. 

III. 3. 
He that complies against his will, 
Is of hi§ own opinion still. 



HEROIC AL EPISTLE TO HIS LADY. 

I, who was once as great as Caesar, 
Am now reduced to Nebuchadnezzar. 



-H- 
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RICHARD FLECKNO, [Died 1678 ? 

Still-bom Silence ; thou that art 

Flood-gate of the deeper heart ! 

Offspring of a heavenly kind, 

Frost of the mouth, and thaw of the mind, 

Secrecy's confidant, and he 

Who makes religion mystery ; 

Admiration's speakingest tongue, 

Leave, thy desert shades among, 

Reverend hermits' hallowed cells, 

Where retired Devotion dwells — 

With thy enthusiasms come. 

Seize our tongues, and strike us dumb ! 



ANDREW MARVELL. [1620-1678 

THE RESOLVED SOUL. 

Courage, my Soul ! now learn to wield 
The weight of thine immortal shield ; 
Close on thy head thy helmet bright, 
Balance thy sword against the fight ; 
See where an army, strong as fair. 
With silken banners spread the air ! 
Now if thou be'st that thing divine, 
In this day's combat let it shine. 
And show that nature wants an art 
To conquer one resolv-ed heart. 



-M- 
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EDMUND WALLER. 

ON HIS DIVINE POEMS. 

The souPs dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
Let's in new light, through chinks that time has made. 
Stronger by weakness, wiser men become 
As they draw near to their eternal home ; 
Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view, 
That stand upon the threshold of the new. 

ON A GIRDLE. 

That which her slender waist confined 
Shall now my joyful temples bind ; 
No monarch but would give his crown, 
His arms might do what this has done. 

It was my Heaven's extremest sphere. 
The pale which held that lovely deer ; 
My joy, my grief, my hope, my love, 
Did all within this circle move ! 

A narrow compass ! and yet there 
Dwelt all thaf s good, and all that's fair ; 
Give me but what this ribbon bound, 
Take all the rest the sun goes round. 



-M- 



AUTHOR UNKNOWN. 

On the Trial of the Seven Bishops for Treason, whose Acquittal was 
one of the beginnings of James II.'s overthrow, 1688. 

And shall Trelawney die ? 

And shall Trelawney die ? 

Then fourteen hundred Cornish lads 

Shall know the reason why. 



MO [1615-I699 

DR. JOSEPH BE A UMONT. 

HOPE. 



Hope, though slow she be and late. 
Yet outruns swift time and fate ; 
And aforehand loves to be 
With most remote futiuity. 
Hope, though she dies, immortal is, 
And in fruition's fruit doth fairer rise. 

Hope is comfort in distress, 
Hope is in misfortune, bliss, 
Hope, in sorrow, is delight 
Hope is day, in darkest night. 



Hope casts her anchor upward, where 
No storm durst ever domineer ; 
Her hand kind she holds out to thee. 
To bid thee welcome to security. 



■♦♦■ 



JOHN WILMOT. [1647-1680 
EARL OF ROCHESTER. 

From a SONG. 

Angels listen when she speaks. 

She's my delight, all mankind's wonder. 



-M- 
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JOHN DRY DEN. 

ALEXANDER'S FEAST; OR. THE POWER OF MUSIC. 

In Honour of St. Cecilia* s Day, 

'Twas at the royal feast for Persia won 
By Philip's warlike son ; 

Aloft in awful state 

The god-like hero sate 

On his imperial throne. 
His valiant peers were placed around ; 
Their brows with roses and with m3rrtles bound. 

So should desert in arms be crowned. 
The lovely Thais by his side, 
Sat, like a blooming eastern bride, 
In flower of youth and beauty's pride. 

Happy, happy, happy pair ! 

None but the brave, none but the brave. 

None but the brave deserves the fair. 
Timotheus placed on high. 

Amid the tuneful quire, 

With flying fingers touched the Ijrre; 

The trembling notes ascend the sky. 

And heavenly joys inspire. 
The song began from Jove, 
Who left his blissful seats above, 
Such is the power of mighty love. 
A dragon's fiery form belied the god. 
Sublime on radiant spheres he rode . . . 
And stamped an image of himself 
A sovereign of the world. 
The listening crowd admire the lofty sound, 
" A present deity," they shout around ; 
** A present deity," the vaulted roofs rebound. 

With ravished ears the monarch hears, 

Assumes the god, affects to nod. 

And seems to shake the spheres. 



112 Dryden. [1631-17CX) 

The praise of Bacchus, then, the sweet musician sung, 

Of Bacchus ever fair, and ever young. 

The jolly god in triumph comes ; 

Sound the trumpets, beat the drums ; 
Flushed with a purple grace, 
He shows his honest face ; 
Now give the hautboys breath ; he comes, he comes ! 

Bacchus, ever fair and young. 

Drinking joys did first ordain : 

Drinking is the soldier's pleasure ; 

Rich the treasure, sweet the pleasure ; 

Sweet is pleasure after pain. 

Soothed with the sound the king grew vain ; 
Fought all his battles o'er again ; 
And thrice he routed all his foes ; and thrice he slew 
the slain. 
The master saw the madness rise ; 

His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes : 

And while he heaven and earth defied. 

Changed his hand, and checked his pride. 

He chose a mournful muse, soft pity to infuse : 

He sung Darius great and good. 

By too severe a fate, 

Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen. 

Fallen from his high estate. 

And weltering in his blood :. 
Deserted at his utmost need. 
By those his former bounty fed. 
On the bare earth exposed he lies, 
With not a friend to close his eyes. 

With downcast looks the joyless victor sat, 

Revolving in his altered soul 

The various turns of fate below ; 

And now and then a sigh he stole ; 

And tears began to flow. 



Alexander's Feast 113 

The mighty master smiled to see 
That love was in the next degree : 
Twas but a kindred sound to move ; 
For pity melts the mind to love. 
Softly sweet in Lydian measures, 
Soon he soothed his soul to pleasures. 
War, he sung, is toil and trouble ; 
Honour but an empty bubble ; 

Never ending, still beginning. 
Fighting still, and still destroying : 

If the world be worth thy ^vinning, 
Think, O, think it worth enjoying ! 
Lovely Thais sits beside thee, 
Take the good the gods provide thee. 
The many rend the skies with loud applause ; 
So love was crowned, but music won the cause. 

• ••••• 

Now strike the golden lyre again ; 
A louder yet, and yet a louder strain. 
Break his bands of sleep asunder. 
And rouse him, like a rattling peal of thunder. 
Hark, hark ! the horrid sound 
Has raised up his head ; as awaked from the dead, 
And amazed, he stares around. 

Revenge, revenge ! Timotheus cries, 

See the furies arise, 

See the snakes that they rear, 

How they hiss in their hair. 
And the sparkles that flash from their eyes ! 

Behold a ghastly band. 

Each a torch in his hand ! 
Those are Grecian ghosts, that in battle were slain, 
And unburied remain inglorious on the plain : 

Give the vengeance due 

To the valiant crew : 



114 Dryden, [1631-1700 

Behold how they toss their torches on high, 
How they point to the Persian abodes, 

And glittering temples of their hostile gods. 
The princes applaud, with a furious joy ; 

And the king seized a flambeau, with zeal to destroy ; 
Thais led the way, to light him to his prey. 

And, like another Helen, fired another Troy. 

Thus long ago. 

Ere heaving bellows learned to blow, 

While organs yet were mute, 

Timotheus, to his breathing flute 

And sounding lyre, 
Could swell the soul to rage, or kindle soft desire. 
At last divine Cecilia came, 
Inventress of the vocal frame ; 
The sweet enthusiast, from her sacred store. 
Enlarged the former narrow bounds. 
And added length to solemn sounds, 
With nature's mother-wit, and arts unknown before. 
Let old Timotheus yield the prize. 
Or both divide the crown ; 
He raised a mortal to the skies. 
She drew an angel down. 



From RELIGIO LAIGI. 

On Ike Critical History of the Old Testament, 
by the learned Father Simon. 

Witness this weighty book, in which appears 

The crabbed toil of many thoughtful years, 

Spent by the author, in the sifting care 

Of rabbins' old sophisticated ware 

From gold divine ; which he who well can sort 

May afterwards make algebra a sport. 



115 



A treasure which, if country curates buy, 

They Junius and Tremellius may defy ; 

Save pains in various readings and translations ; 

And without Hebrew make most leam'd quotations. 



The strait gate would be made straiter yet 
Were none admitted there but men of wit. 



From THE HIND AND PANTHER. 
Line 33. 

For Truth hg-s such a face and such a mien, 
As to be loved needs only to be seen. 



AFTER HORACE. HI. 29. 

Happy the man, and happy he alone, 

He who can call to-day his own ; 

He who, secure within, can say. 

To-morrow do thy worst, for I have lived to-day. 



From the EPISTLE TO SIR GODFREY KNELLER. 

Shadows are but privations of the light. 
Yet when we walk they shoot before the sight. 
With us approach, retire, arise, and fall ; 
Nothing themselves, and yet expressing all. . . . 



■♦•■ 
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CHARLES SACKVILLE, 
EARL OF DORSET. 

SONG. 

[Written at Sea in the first Dutch War, 1665, the Night before an 

Engagement.] 

To all you ladies now on land 

We men at sea indite, 
But first would have you understand 

How hard it is to write ; 
The Muses now, and Neptune too, 
We must implore to write to you. 

For though the Muses should prove kind, 

And fill our empty brain ; 
Yet if rough Neptune rouse the wind, 

To wave the azure main. 
Our paper, pen, and ink, and we. 
Roll up and down our ships at sea. 

Then if we write not by each post. 

Think not we are unkind ; 
Nor yet conclude our ships are lost, 

By Dutchman, or by wind ; 
Our tears we'll send a speedier way, 
The tide shall bring them twice a day. 

• 

The king, with wonder and surprise, 

Will say the seas grow bold ; 
Because the tides will higher rise 

Than e'er they used of old ; 
But let him know, it is our tears 
Bring floods of grief to Whitehall Stairs. 



J 
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Should foggy Opdam chance to know 

Our sad and dismal story, 
The Dutch would scorn so weak a foe, 

And quit their fort at Goree ; 
For what resistance can they find 
From men whoVe left their hearts behind ? 

Let wind and weather do its worst, 

Be you to us but kind ; . . . 
'Tis then no matter how things go, 
Or who's our friend, or who's our foe. 

To pass our tedious hours away, 

We throw a merry main. 
Or else at serious ombre play — 

But why should we in vain 
Each other's ruin thus pursue ? 
We were undone when we left you. 

But now our fears tempestuous grow, 

And cast our hopes away ; 
Whilst you, regardless of our woe. 

Sit careless at a play ; 
Perhaps permit some happier man 
To kiss your hand, or flirt your fan. 

When any mournful tune you hear. 

That dies in every note. 
As if it sighed with each man's care 

For being so remote, 

Think how often love we've made 

To you, when all those tunes were played. 
• • • ■ . . 

And now we've told you all our loves, 

And likewise all our fears ; 
In hopes this declaration moves 

Some pity from your tears ; 
Let's hear of no inconstancy, 
We have too much of that at sea. 



-M- 



ii8 Earl of Dorset, [1637-1706 

GREY-HAIRED CiELIA TO LOUIS XIV. 

[French Song paraphrased.] 
• • • • 

" For you, my love, is all my fear 1 
Hark, how the drums do rattle ! 
Alas, Sir ! what should you do here, 
In dreadful day of battle ? 

" Let little Orange stay and fight, 
For danger's his diversion ; 
The wise will think you in the right, 
Not to expose your person. 

" Nor vex your thoughts how to repair 
The ruins of your glory ; 
You ought to leave so mean a care 
To those who pen your story. 

" Are not Boileau and Comeille paid 
For panegyric writing ? 
They luiow how heroes may be made 
Without the help of fighting. 

" When foes too saucily approach, 
Tis best to leave them fairly ; 
Put six good horses to your coach, 
And carry me to Marly. 

" Let Bouflers, to secure your fame, 
Go take some town or buy it ; 
Whilst you, great Sir, at Notre Dame 
Te Deum sing in quiet." 



-♦♦- 
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SIR CHARLES SEDLEY. 

SONG. 

Phillis is my only joy, 
Faithless as the winds or seas ; 
Sometimes coming, sometimes coy, 
Yet she never fails to please. 
If with a frown, I am cast down ; 
Phillis smiling, and beguiling. 
Makes me happier than before. 

Though, alas 1 too late I find 

Nothing can her fancy fix ; 
Yet the moment she is kind, 

I forgive her all her tricks. 
Which, though I see, I can't get free ; 
She deceiving, I believing ; 
What need lovers wish for more ? 

1664-1721] MA TTHE W PRIOR. 

" One Prior 1 " And is this all the fame. 
The poet from the historian can claim ? 
No, Prior's verse posterity shall quote, 
When 'tis forgot one Burnet ever wrote. 

DODSLEY. 
HIS OWN EPITAPH. 

Nobles and heralds, by your leave, 
Here lies what once was Matthew Prior, 

The son of Adam and of Eve \ 

Can Bourbon or Nassau claim higher ? 

From SOLOMON. Book II. 

Abra was ready ere I called her name. 
And when I called another, Abra came. 

From AN ODE. 

The merchant, to secure his treasure. 
Conveys it in a borrowed name ; 

Euphelia serves to grace my measure. 
But Cloe is my real flame. 



■♦•- 
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JOSEPH ADDISON. 

PARAPHRASE ON PSALM XXIII. 

The Lord my pasture shall prepare, 
And feed me with a shepherd's care ; 
His presence ^hall my wants supply, 
And guard me with a watchful eye. 
My noon-day walks he shall attend. 
And all my midnight hours defend. 

When in the sultry glebe I faint. 
Or on the thirsty mountains pant ; 
To fertile vales, and dewy meads. 
My weary, wandering steps he leads. 
Where peaceful rivers, soft and slow. 
Amid the verdant landscape flow. 

Though in the paths of death I tread, 
With gloomy horrors overspread, 
My steadfast heart shall fear no ill, 
For thou, O Lord, art with me still ; 
Thy friendly crook shall give me aid. 
And guide me through the dreadful shade. 

Though in a bare and rugged way. 
Through devious lonely wilds I stray. 
Thy bounty shall my pains beguile : 
The barren wilderness shall smile. 
With sudden greens and herbage crowned, 
And streams shall murmur all around. 



CATO. I. 2. 



'Tis not in mortals to command success. 

But we'll do more, Sempronius ; we'll deserve it. 



-»♦■ 



AN ODE. 121 

The spacious firmament on high, 

With all the blue ethereal sky, 

And spangled Heavens, a shining frame, 

Their great Original proclaim. 

The unwearied Sun from day to day 

Does his Creator's power display ; 

And publishes to every land 

The work of an almighty hand. 

Soon as the evening shades prevail, 
The Moon takes up the wondrous tale ; 
And nightly, to the listening Earth, 
Repeats the story of her birth ; 
Whilst all the stars that round her burn, 
And all the planets, in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 
And spread the truth from pole to pole. 

What though, in solemn silence, all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball ; 
What though no real voice, nor sound. 
Amidst their radiant orbs be found ; 
In reason's ear they all rejoice. 
And utter forth a glorious voice ; 
For ever singing as they shine, 
" The hand that made us is divine." 

A HYMN. 

When all thy mercies, O my God, 

My rising soul surveys. 
Transported with the view, I'm lost 

In wonder, love, and praise. 

. a • • 

Ten thousand thousand precious gifts 

My daily thanks employ ; 
Nor is the least a cheerful heart. 

That tastes these gifts with joy. 



-♦♦■ 
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THOMAS PARNELL. 

From HYMN TO CONTENT. 

Lovely, lasting peace of mind ! 

Sweet delight of human kind ! 

Heavenly bom and bred on high, 

To crown the favourites of the sky. 
• • • • 

Lovely, lasting peace appear ! 
This world itself, if thou art here, 
Is once again with Eden blest. 
And man contains it in his breast. 



SONG. 

My days have been so wondrous free. 

The little birds, that fly 
With careless ease from tree to tree, 

Were but as blessed as I. 

Ask gliding waters if a tear 

Of mine increased their stream ; 

Or ask the flying gales if e'er 
I lent one sigh to them. 



From A NIGHT-PIECE ON DEATH. 

Death's but a path that must be trod, 
If man would ever pass to God 



-»♦- 
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THOMAS TICK ELL. 

From LUCY AND COLIN. 

I hear a voice you cannot hear, 
Which says, I must not stay ; 
I see a hand you cannot see, 
Which beckons me away. 



-H- 



Died\ydfj\ AMBROSE PHILIPS. 

From A FRAGMENT OF SAPPHO. 

Blest as the immortal gods is he, 
The youth who fondly sits by thee, 
And hears and sees thee all the while, 
Softly speak, and sweetly smile. 



-♦♦- 



Living 16^7^1 PHILIP AYRES. 

TO THE NIGHTINGALE. 

Why little charmer of the air 
Dost thou in music spend the mom 
While I thus languish in despair ? . . 
Why dost thou sing and hear me cry ? 
Tell, wanton songster, tell me why. 



From A SONG. 

Venture not with Love to jest. 
Though he's blind, and but a boy. 

Whosoe'er would live at rest. 
Must not dare with him to toy ; 

If you play, he'll seem to smile, 

But conspire your death the while. 



■♦♦- 



JOHN GAY. [1688-1732 

TO THE LORD VISCOUNT BOLINGBROKE. 

Lo, I wlio erst beneath a. tree 
Sung Bumkinet and Bowzybee, 
And Blouzelind and Marian bright 
In apron blue or apron white, — 
Now write my sonnets in a book, 
For my good lord of Bolingbroke. 

As lads and lasses stood around 
To heat my boxen hautboy sound, 
Our clerk came posting o'er the green 
With doleful tidings of the queen : 
" That queen," he said, " to whom we owe 
Sweet peace, that maketh riches flow, 
That queen, who eased our tax of late. 
Was dead, alas I and lay in state." 

At this in tears was Cicely seen, 
Buxoma tore her pinners clean, 
In doleful dumps stood every clown, 
The parson rent his band and gown. 

For me, when as I heard that Death 
Had snatched Queen Anne to Elizabeth, 
I broke my reed, and, sighing, swore 
I'd weep for Blouzelind no more. 

While thus we stood, as in a stound. 
And wet with tears, like dew, the ground, 
Full soon, by bonfire and by bell, 
\Vo learnt our liege was passing well. 
A skilful leech (so God him speed), 
'I'hey said, had wrought this blessed deed. 
This leech Arbuthnot was yclept, 
Who many a night not once had slept, 
But watched our gracious sovereign still ; 
For who could rest when she was ill ? 



To the Viscount Bolingbroke. 125 

Oh may'st thou henceforth sweetly sleep I 
Shear, swains, oh shear your softest sheep, 
To swell his couch ; for well I ween 
He saved the realm who saved the queen. 
Quoth I, " Please God, I'll hie with glee 
To court,, this Arbuthnot to see." 
I sold my sheep, and lambkins too, 
For silver loops and garment blue ; 
My boxen hautboy, sweet of sound, 
For lace that edged mine hat around ; 
For Lightfoot and my scrip I got 
A gorgeous sword, and eke a knot. 

So forth I fared to court with speed. 
Of soldier's drum withoulen dread. 
For peace allays the shepherd's fear 
Of wearing cap of grenadier. 

There saw I ladies all a-row 
Before their queen in seemly show. 
No more I'll sing Buxoma brown, 
Like goldfinch in her Sunday gown ; 
Nor Clumsilis nor Marian bright, 
Nor damsel that Hobnelia hight. 
But Lansdowne, fresh as flower of May, 
And Berkeley, Lady blithe and gay \ 
And Anglesea, whose speech exceeds 
The voice of pipe or oaten reeds ; 
And blooming Hyde, with eyes so rare. 
And Montague beyond compare ; 
Such ladies fair would I depaint, 
In roundelay or sonnet quaint. 

There many a worthy wight Fve seen, 
In ribbon blue and ribbon green. 
As Oxford, who a wand doth bear. 
Like Moses in our Bibles fair ; 
Who for our traffic forms designs, 
And gives to Britain Indian mines. 



126 Gay. [1688- 173 2 

There saw I St. John, sweet of mien, . . . 

St John, right courteous to the swain, 

For thus he told me on a day, 

" Trim are thy sonnets, gentle Gay ; 

And, certes, mirth it were to see 

Thy joyous madrigals twice three 

With preface meet, and notes profound 

Imprinted fair, and well y-bound." 

All suddenly then home I sped, 

And did e'en as my lord had said. 

So here thou hast mine eclogues fair, 

But let not these detain thine ear ; 

Let not the affairs of states and kings 

Wait, while our Bouzybeus sings. 

Rather than verse of simple swain 

Should stay the trade of France or Spain, 

In sooth, I say, by holy Paul, 

1*11 bum book, preface, notes, and all. 



From THE POET AND THE ROSE. 

I hate the man who builds his name 
On ruins of another's fame. 



THE TWO MONKEYS. 

The learned, full of inward pride. 
The fops of outward show deride ; 
The fop, with learning at defiance, 
Scoffs at the pedant and the science ; . . 
Men laugh at apes ; they men contemn ; 
For what are we but apes to them ? 
Two monkeys went to Southwark Fair; 
No critics had a sourer air ; . . , 



The Two Monkeys. 127 

They took their tickets for the show, 
And got by chance the foremost row. 
To see their grave, observing face. 
Provoked a laugh through all the place . . . 

Now through the booth loud hisses ran, 
Nor ended till the show began. 

The tumbler whirls the flip-flap round, 
With somersets he shakes the ground ; 
The cord beneath the dancer springs. 
Aloft in air the vaulter swings ; 
Distorted now, now prone depends. 
Now through his twisted arms ascends ; 
The crowd, in wonder and delight, 
With clapping hands applaud the sight. 

With smiles, quoth Pug, " If pranks like these 
The giant apes of reason please, 
How would they wonder at our arts ! 
They must adore us, for our parts. 
High on the twig IVe seen you cling, 
Play, twist, and turn in airy ring ; 
How can those clumsy things, like me. 
Fly with a bound from tree to tree ? 
But yet, by this applause we find 
These emulators of our kind 
Discern our worth, our parts regard. 
Who our mean mimics thus reward. . . \ 
While good example they pursue. 
We must allow some praise is due ; 
But when they strain beyond their guide, 
I laugh to scorn the mimic pride 
For how fantastic is the sight. 
To meet men alway* bolt upright. 
Because we sometiuies walk on two ; 
I hate the imitating crew ! '' 

♦♦ 
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MATTHEW GREEN. 

From THE SPLEEN. 

When by its magic lantern Spleen 

With frightful figures spreads life's scene . . . 

Hail ! water-gruel healing power ! . . . 

Whom doctors secretly adore. 

• • • • • 

Some recommend the bowling-green ; 
Some hilly walks ; all exercise ; 
Fling but a stone, the giant dies. 



CONFORMITY TO CHURCH AND STATE." 

I go, pursuant to my plan. 
To Mecca with the caravan. . . . 
Reforming schemes are none of mine ; 
To mend the world's a vast design ; 
Like theirs, who tug in little boat, 
To pull to them the ship afloat. 



Contentment, parent of delight, 
So much a stranger to our sight. 
Say, goddess, in what happy place 
Mortals behold thy blooming face ? 
Thy gracious auspices impart, 
And for thy temple choose my heart. 
They whom thou deignest to inspire, 
Thy science learn to bound desire ; 
By happy alchemy of mind 
They turn to pleasure all they find. 



-»♦- 
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DEAN JONATHAN SWiFT. 

[Oh thou, whatever title please thine ear. 
Dean, Drapier, BickerstaJfT, or Gulliver, 
Whether thou choose Cervantes' serious air, 
Or laugh and shake in Rabelais' easy-chair. 

Pope's Dunciad?^ 

STELLA'S BIRTHDAY. 
1720. 

All travellers at first incline 

Where'er they see the fairest sign ; 

And if they find the chambers neat, 

And like the cellar and the meat, 

Will call again, and recommend 

The Angel Inn to every friend. 

What though the painting grows decayed. 

The house will never lose its trade ; 

Nay, though the treacherous tapster Thomas 

Hangs a new Angel two doors from us. 

As fine as daubers' hands can make it, 

In hopes that strangers may mistake it, 

We think it both a shame and sin 

To quit the true old Angel Inn. 

Now this is Stella's case in fact. 

An angel's face, a little cracked ; 

(Could poets or could painters fix 

How angels look at thirty^six ;) 

This drew us in at first to find 

In such a form an angel's mind ; 

And every virtue now supplies 

The fainting rays of Stella's eyes. 

See at her levee crowding swains, ^ 

'Whom Stella freely entertains 

With breeding, humour, wit, and sense ; 

And puts them but to small expense. . . . 

K 
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Then Cloe, still go on to prate 
Of thirty-six and thirty-eight ; . . . 
But should you live to see the day 
When Stella's locks must all be grey. 
When age must print a furrowed trace 
On every feature of her fece . . . 
All men of sense will pass your door, 
And crowd to Stella's at fourscore. 



From CADENUS TO VANESSA 

'Tis an old maxim in the schools. 
That flattery's the food of fools, 

Yet now and then your men of wit 
Will condescend to take a bit 



From DAPHNE. 

Send me hence ten thousand miles, 
From a face that always smiles. 



TO A LADY. 



Thought the life of every lady 
Should be one continual play-day. 



ON THE LEGION-CLUB. 

Not a bow-shot from the college : 

Half the globe from sense and knowledge. 



I688-I744] rjr 

ALEXANDER POPE. 

[When Pope can in one couplet fix 
More sense than I can do in six. 

Swift on his own Death.'\ 

From THE ESSAY ON MAN. 
Epistle I. Opening Lines, 

Awake my St. John ! leave all meaner things 

To low ambition, and the pride of kings. 

Let us, since life can little more supply 

Than just to look about us and to die, — 

Expatiate free o'er all this scene of Man, 

A mighty maze 1 but not without a plan ; 

A wild, where weeds and flowers promiscuous shoot, 

Or garden, tempting with forbidden fruit 

Together let us beat this ample field. 

Try what the open, what the covert yield ; 

The latent tracts, the giddy heights explore, 

Of all who blindly creep, or sightless soar ; 

Eye Nature's walks, shoot Folly as it flies, 

And catch the manners living as they rise ; 

Laugh where we must, be candid where we can ; 

But vindicate the ways of God, to man. . . . 

Through worlds unnumbered though the Gk)d be 
known, 
'Tis ours to trace Him only in our own. 
He, who through vast immensity can pierce, 
See worlds on worlds compose one universe, 
Observe how system into system runs, 
What other planets circle other suns, 
What varied beings people every star — 
May tell why Heaven has made us as we are. . . . 

Ask of thy Mother Earth why oaks are made 
Taller and stronger than the weeds they shade ! 
Or ask of yonder argent fields above, 
Why Jove's satellites are less than Jove ! 

K t 
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EpisHe I. Line 6r. 

When the proud steed shall know why man restrains 
His fiery course, or drives him o'er the plains ; 
When the dull ox, why now he breaks the clod, 
Is now a victim, and now Egypt's god — 
Then shall Man's pride and dulness comprehend 
His actions', passions', being's use and end ; 
Why doing, suffering, checked, impelled, and why 
This hour a slave, the next a deity. 

Heaven from all creatures hides the book of fate. 
All but the page prescribed, their present state : 
From brutes what men, from men what spirits know : 
Or who could suffer being here below ? 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day. 
Had he thy reason, would he skip and play ? 
Pleased to. the last, he crops the flowery food. 
And licks the hand just raised to shed his Uood. 
Oh blindness to the fiiture ! kindly given. 
That each may fill the circle marked by Heaven. . 

Hope humbly then ; with trembling pinions soar ; 
Wait the great teacher Death ; and God adore. 
What future bliss. He gives not thee to know, 
But gives that hope to be thy blessing now. 
Hope springs eternal in the human breast ; 
Man never is, but always to be blest : 
The soul, uneasy, and confined from home, 
Rests and expatiates in a life to come. 

Lo, the poor Indian ! whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears Him in the wind ; 
His soul proud Science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk, or milky way ; 
Yet simple Nature to his hope has given, 
Behind the cloud-tppt hill, a humbler heaven ; . 
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Some safer world in depth of woods embraced, 

Some happier island in the watery waste, 

Where slaves once more their native land behold, 

No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold. 

To be, contents his natural desire. 

He asks no angel's wing, no seraph's fire ; 

But thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 

His faithful dog shall bear him company. 

145- 

The first Almighty Cause 
Acts not by partial but by general laws. . . ' . 
If plagues or earthquakes break not Heaven's design. 
Why then a Borgia, or a Catiline ? 
Who knows but He whose hand the lightning forms, 
Who heaves old Ocean, and who wings the storms, 
Pours fierce ambition in a Caesar's mind. 
Or turns young Ammon loose to scourge mankind ? 

195- 
Say what the use, were finer optics given, 
To inspect a mite, not comprehend the heaven ? . . . 
Or quick effluvia darting through the brain, 
Die of a rose in aromatic pain ? 
If Nature thundered in his opening ears. 
And stunned him with the music of the spheres, 
How would he wish that Heaven had left him still 
The whispering zephyr and the purling rill ? 

217. 
The spider's touch, how exquisitely fine ! 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the line ; . . . . 
How instinct varies in the grovelling swine 
Compared, half-reasoning elephant, with thine ! 
'Twixt that and reason what a nice barrier ! 
For ever separate, yet for ever near ! 
Remembrance and reflection how allied ; 
What thin partitions sense from thought divide ! 
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I. 289. 

All nature, is but art unknown to thee, 

All chance, direction which thou canst not see, 

All discord, harmony not understood, 

All partial evil, universal good 

Epistle II. 217. 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen ; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face. 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 



III. 99. 

Who taught the nations of the field and flood 
To shun their poison, and to choose their food ? 
Prescient, the tides or tempests to withstand. 
Build on the wave, or arch beneath the sand ? 
Who made the spider parallels design, 
Sure as Demoivre, without rule or line ? 
Who bid the stork, Columbus-like, explore 
Heavens not his own, and worlds unknown before ? 
Who calls the council, states the certain day, 
Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way ? 

III. XTJ- 

Learn of the little nautilus to sail. 

Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale. 



III. 305. 

For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight, 
His can't be wrong, whose life is in the right ; 
In faith and hope the world will disagree, 
But all mankind's concern is charity. 
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EpistU IV. I. 

O Happi&ess 1 our being's end and aim, 

Good, Pleasure, Ease, Content ! whatever thy name ; 

That Something still which prompts the eternal sigh, 

For which we bear to live, or dare to die, 

Which still so near us, yet beyond us lies, 

Overlooked, seen double, by the fool and wise ; 

Plant of celestial seed ! If dropt below, 

Say in what mortal soil thou deign'st to grow ? . . . 

Where grows ! where grows it not ? If vain our toil, 

We ought to blame the culture, not the soil ; 

Fixed to no spot is Happiness sincere, 

'Tis nowhere to be found or everywhere ; . . . 

Ask of the learn'd the way, the leam'd are blind, 
This bids, to serve, — and that to shun mankind . . . 

Reason's whole pleasure, — all the joys of sense, 
Lie in three words, health, peace, and competence. 
But health consists with temperance alone. 
And peace ; O Virtue, peace is all thy own. 

IV. 149—175- 
But sometimes Virtue starves while Vice is fed ; 
What then, is the reward of Virtue bread ? . . . 

What nothing earthly gives or can destroy. 
The soul's calm sunshine, and the heartfelt joy, 
Is Virtue's prize ; — a better would you fix, 
Then give Humility a coach-and-six. 

.... Will Heaven reward us there 
With the same trash mad mortals wish for here ? 
The boy and man an individual makes. 
Yet sigh'st thou now for apples or for cakes ? 

IV. 203. 

Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow, 
The rest is all but leaUier or prunella. . . , 
What can ennoble knaves or cowards, 
Alas I not all the blood of all the Howards. 
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IV. 237. 

What's fame ? a fancied life in other's breath, 
A thing beyond us, even before our death. 
Just what you hear you have, and what's unknown, 
The same, my lord, if Tull/s or your own. 

IV» •59—281. 

In parts superior what advantage lies ? 
Tell, for you can, what is it to be wise ? — 

'Tis but to know how little can be known, 
To see all other's faults, and feel our own, 
Condemned in business or in arts to drudge, 
Without a second or without a judge .... 
If parts allure thee, think how Bacon shined. 
The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind. 

IV. 309. 

Know then this truth, enough for man to know, 
Virtue alone is happiness below . . . 
The broadest mirth unfeeling folly wears. 
Less pleasing far than Virtue's very tears , . . 
Never elated while one man's oppressed, 
Never dejected while another's blest . . . 
Slave to no sect, who takes no private road. 
But looks through Nature up to Nature's God. 
Pursues that chain which links the immense design, 
Joins heaven and earth, and mortal and divine . . . 
And knows where faith, law, morals, all began, — 
All end, — ^in love of God, and love of man. 
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THE UNIVERSAL PRAYER. 

Father of all ! in every age, 

In every clime adored, 
By saint, by savage, and by sage, 

Jehovah, Jove, or Lord ! 

Thou Great First Cause, least understood. 

Who all my sense confined 
To know but this, that thou art good, 

And that myself am blind ; 

Yet gave me, in this dark estate, 

To see the good from ill ; 
And, binding Nature fast in Fate, 

Left free the human will ; 

What conscience dictates to be done. 

Or warns me not to do, 
This, teach me more than Hell to shun, 

That more than Heaven pursue. 

What blessings thy free bounty gives 

Let me not cast away ; 
For God is paid when man receives, 

To enjoy is to obey. 

Yet not to Earth^s contracted span 

Thy goodness let me bound. 
Or think thee Lord alone of man. 

When thousand worlds are round ; 

Let not this weak, unknowing hand 

Presume thy bolts to throw. 
And deal damnation round the land 

On each I judge thy foe. 
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If I am right, thy grace impart, 

Still in the right to stay ; 
If I am wrong, O teach my heart 

To find that better way. 

Save me alike from foolish pride. 

Or impious discontent, 
At aught thy wisdom has denied. 

Or aught thy goodness lent 

Teach me to feel another's woe, 

To hide the fault I see ; 
That mercy I to others show, 

That mercy show to me. 

Mean though I am, not wholly so 
Since quickened by thy breath ; 

O lead me whereso'er I go, 
Through this day's life or death. 

This day be bread and peace my lot, 

All else beneath the sun. 
Thou know'st if best bestowed or not, 

And let thy will be done. 

To Thee whose temple is all space. 
Whose altar, earth, sea, skies. 

One chorus let all Being raise ! 
All Nature's incense rise ! 



■-M- 
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ODE FOR SAINT CECILIA'S DAY. 

Descend, ye Nine ! descend and sing ; 
The breathing instruments inspire, 
Wake into voice each silent string, 
And sweep the sounding lyre I 

In a sadly-pleasing strain, 

Let the warbling lute complain : 
Let the loud trumpet sound, 
'Till the roofs all around 
The shrill echoes rebound : 
While in more lengthened notes and slow. 
The deep, majestic, solemn organs blow. 

Hark ! the numbers, soft and clear, 

Gently steal upon the ear ; 

Now louder, and yet louder rise. 

And fill with spreading sounds the skies ; 
Exulting in triumph now swell the bold notes. 
In broken air, trembling, the wild music floats ; 

Till, by degrees, remote and small. 
The strains decay, — and melt away, 

In a dyingy dying fall. 

By Music, minds an equal temper know, 

Nor swell too high, nor sink too low. 
If in the breast tumultuous joys arise. 
Music her soft assuasive voice applies ; 
Or, when the soul is pressed with cares. 
Exalts her in enlivening airs. 
Warriors she fires with animated sounds ; 
Pours balm into the bleeding lover's wounds : 
MelanchoUy lifts her head, 
Morpheus rouses from his bed. 
Sloth unfolds her arms and wakes. 
Listening Envy drops her snakes ; 
Intestine war no more our passions wage, 
And giddy factions hear away their rage. 
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See, wild as the winds, o'er the desert he flies ; 
Ha^I Hxmus resounds with the Bacchanals' cries — 

Ah see, he dies ! 
Yet ev*!! in death Eurydice he sung, 
Eurydicft aUll trembled on his tongue, 

Eurydice the woods, — Eurydice the floods, 
Euiydice the rocks and hollow mountains rung. 

Music the fiercest grief can charm, 
And ^te's severest rage disarm ; 
Music can soften pain to ease, 
And make despair and madness please : 
Our joys below it can improve, 
And ante date the bliss above. 
This the divine Cecilia found, 
And to her Maker's praise confined the sound. 
When the full organ joins the tuneful choir, 
The immortal powers incline their ear : . 
Borne on the swelling notes our souls aspire. 
While solemn airs improve the sacred fire ; 

And angels lean from heaven to hear. 
Of Orpheus now no more let poets tell, 

To bright Cecilia greater power is given ; 
His numbers raised a shade from hell. 
Hers lift the soul to heaven. 
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EPIGRAM. 



Poor Colly, thy reasoning is none of the strongest, 
For, know, the last word is the word that lasts longest 



ESSAY ON CRITICISM. 
Line 9. 

Tis with our judgments as our watches — none 
Go just alike — yet each believes his own. 

• ■ • • • 

X24. 

Be Homer's works your study and delight, 
Read them by day, and meditate by night .... 
Learn hence for ancient rules a just esteem ; 
To copy Nature is to' copy them. 

• • • ■ % 

297. 

True wit is Nature to- advantage dressed ; 

What oft was thought, but ne'er so well expressed ; 

Something, whose truth convinced at sight we find, 

That gives us back the image of our mind. 

• . * . . 

362. 

True ease in writing comes from art, not chance, 

As those move easiest who have learned to dance. 

'Tis not enough no harshness gives offence. 

The sound must seem an echo to the sense : 

Soft is the strain when zephyr gently blows, 

And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows : 

But when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 

The hoarse, rough verse should like the torrent roar : 

When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to throw, 

The line too labours, and the words move slow ; 
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Not so, when swift Camilla scours the plain, 

Flies o'er the unbending com, and skims along th^ 

main. 
Hear how Timotheus* varied lays surprise, 
And bid alternate passions fall and rise 1 
While, at each change, the son of Lybian Jove 
Now bums with glory, and then melts with love ; 
Now his fierce eyes with sparkling fury glow. 
Now sighs steal out, and tears begin to flow : 
Persians and Greeks like turns of nature found. 
And the world's victor stood subdued by sound ! 



Line 574. 

Men must be taught as if you taught them not. 

And things unknown proposed as things forgot. 

• * • • • 

623. 

Fools msh in where angels fear to tread. 

• • . t • 

653- 

Horace still charms with graceful negligence. 

And without method talks us into sense. 

« • • • • 

675. 

Thee, bold Longinus ! all the Nine inspire, 
And bless their critic with a poet's fire. 
An ardent judge, who, zealous in his trust, 
With warmth gives sentence, yet is always just ; 
Whose own example strengthens all his laws. 
And is himself that great Sublime he draws. 
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ON THE FEUDS BETWEEN HANDEL AND BONONCINI. 

Strange ! all this difference should be 
Twixt Tweedle-dum, and Tweedle-dee 1 

EPITAPH 
For one who would not be buried in Westminster Abbey, 

Heroes and kings your distance keep, 
In peace let one poor poet sleep, 
"WTio never flattered folks like you ; 
Let Horace blush, and Virgil too. 

ON THE COLLAR OF A DOG 
Pope gave to his Royal Highness. 

I am His Highness's dog at Kew, 
Pray tell me, sir, whose dog are you ? 

From EPISTLE TO JERVAS, 
[The Painter.] 

Alas ! how little from the grave we claim, 
Thou but preserv'st a face, and I a name. 

TO LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGUE. 

In beauty or wit. 

No mortal as yet 
To question your empire has dared, 
But men of discerning 
Have thought that, in learning, 
To yield to a lady was hard. 



-M- 
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THE RAPE OF THE LOCK. 
Canto \. 

What dire offence from amorous causes springs, 
What mighty contests rise from trivial things, 
I sing — this verse to Caryll, Muse ! is due ; 
This ev'n Belinda may vouchsafe to view ; 
Slight is the subject, but not so the praise, 
If she inspire, and he approve my lays. 

Say what strange motive, goddess ! could compel 
A well-bred lord to assault a gentle belle? 
O say what stranger cause, yet unexplored. 
Could make a gentle belle reject a lord ? 
In tasks so bold, can little men engage ? 
And in soft bosoms dwells such mighty rage ? 

Sol through white curtains shot a timorous ray. 
And ope'd those eyes that must eclipse the day \ 
Now lap-dogs give themselves the rousing shake. 
And sleepless lovers, just at twelve, awake ; 
Thrice rung the bell, the slipper knocked the ground, 
And the pressed watch returned a silver sound. 
Belinda still her downy pillow prest. 
Her guardian Sylph prolonged the balmy rest ; 
'Twas he had summoned to her silent bed 
The morning dream that hovered o'er her head, 
A youth more glittering than a birth-night beau 
(That ev'n in slumber caused her cheek to glow) 
Seemed to her ear his winning lips to lay, 
And thus in whispers said, or seemed to say ; 

" Fairest of mortals, thou distinguished care 
Of thousand bright inhabitants of air ! 
If e'er one vision touch thy infant thought. 
Of all the nurse and all the priest have taught, 
Of airy elves by moonlight shadows seen, 
The silver token and the circled green, . . . 
Hear and believe ! thy own importance know, 
Nor bound thy narrow views to things below. 
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Some secret truths from learned pride concealed 
To maids alone and children are revealed. 
What though no credit doubting wits may give, 
The fair and innocent shall still believe. 
Know then, unnumbered spirits round thee fly, 
The light militia of the lower sky ; 
These, though unseen, are ever on the wing. 
Hang o'er the box, and hover round the ring. 
Think what an equipage thou hast in air, 
And view with scorn two pages and a chair. . . . 

Of these am I, who thy protection claim, 
A watchful sprite, and Ariel is my name. 
Late, as I ranged the crystal wilds of air, 
In the clear mirror of thy ruling star 
I saw, alas ! some dread event impend. 
Ere to the main this morning sun descend ; 
But Heaven reveals not what, or how, or where : 
Warned by the Sylph, oh pious maid beware ! 
This to disclose is all thy guardian can. 
Beware of all, but most beware of man I " 

He said ; when Shock, who thought she slept too 
long. 
Leaped up, and waked his mistress with his tongue. 
'Twas then, Belinda, if report say true, 
Thy eyes first opened on a billet-doux : — 
Wounds, charms, and ardours, w^e no sooner 

read. 
But all the vision vanished from thy head. 

And now unveiled, the toilet stands displayed, 
Each silver vase in mystic order laid. 
First robed in white, the nymph intent adores. 
With head uncovered, the cosmetic powers. 
A heavenly image in the glass appears. 
To that she bends, to that her eyes she rears ; 
The inferior priestess at her altar's side. 
Trembling, begins the sacred rites of Pride. 

L 2 
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Unnumbered treasures ope at once, and here 
The various offerings of the world appear ; 
From each she nicely culls with curious toil, 
And decks the goddess with the glittering spoil. 
This casket India's glowing gems unlocks, 
And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. 
The tortoise here and elephant unite. 
Transformed to combs, the speckled and the white. 
Here files of pins extend their shining rows, 
Puffs, powders, patches. Bibles, billet-doux. 

Now awful Beauty puts on all its arms ; 
The fair each moment rises in her charms, 
Repairs her smiles, awakens every grace. 
And calls forth all the wonders of her face ; 
Sees by degrees a purer blush arise. 
And keener lightnings quicken in her eyes. 
The busy Sylphs surround their darling care ; 
These set th^ head, and those divide the hair ; 
Some fold the sleeve, while others plait the gown ; 
And Betty's praised for labours not her own. 

Canto II. 

Not with more glories in the ethereal plain. 
The Sun first rises o'er the purpled main, 
Than, issuing forth, the rival of his beams, 
Launched on the bosom of the silver Thames. 
Fair nymphs and well-dressed youths around her 
shone, 
But every eye was fixed on her alone. 
On her white breast a spEffkling cross she wore, 
Which Jews might kiss and infidels adore. 
Her lively looks a sprightly mind disclose 
Quick as her eyes, and as unfixed as those : 
Favours to none, to all she smiles extends ; 
Oft she rejects, but never once offends. 
Bright as the Sun, her eyes the gazers strike. 
And, like the Sun, they shine on all alike. 
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Yet graceful ease, and sweetness void of pride, 
Might hide her faults, if belles had faults to hide ; 
If to her share some female errors fall. 
Look on her face, and you'll forget them all 

This nymph, to the destruction of mankind, 

Nourished two locks, which graceful hung behind, 

In equal curls, and well conspired to deck 

With shining ringlets the smooth ivory neck. 

Love in these labyrinths his slaves detains, 

And mighty hearts are held in slender chains. . . . 

The adventurous baron the bright locks admired, 

He saw, he wished, and to the prize aspired. . . . 

For this ere Phoebus rose, he had implored 

Propitious Heaven, and every power adored, 

But chiefly Love — to Love an altar built, 

Of twelve vast French romances neatly gilt. . . . 

With tender billet-doux he lights the pyre. 

And breathes three amorous sighs to raise the fire. 

Then prostrate falls, and begs, with ardent eyes. 

Soon to obtain, and long possess the prize : 

The powers gave ear, and granted half his prayer ; 

The rest, the winds diepersed in empty air. 

But now secure the painted vessel glides, 
The sunbeams trembling on the floating tides ; 
While melting music steals upon the sky. 
And softened sounds along the water die : 
Smooth flow the waves, the zephyrs gently play, 
Belinda smiled, and all the world was gay. 
All but the Sylph — with careful thoughts opprest, 
The impending woe sat heavy on his breast. 
He summons straight his denizens of air ; 
The lucid squadrons round the sails repair ; 
Soft o'er the shrouds aerial whispers breathe, 
That seemed but zephyrs to the train beneath. 
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Some to the Sun their insect wings unfold, 
Waft on the breeze, or sink in clouds of gold ; 
Transparent forms too fine for mortal sight, 
Their fluid bodies half dissolved in light. . . . 
While every beam new transient colours flings, 
Colours that change whene'er they wave their wings. 
Amid the circle on the gilded mast, 
Superior by the head, was Ariel placed ; 
His purple pinions opening to the Sun, 
He raised his azure wand, and thus began : 

" Ye Sylphs and Sylphids, to your chief give ear. 
Fays, Fairies, Genii, Elves, and Demons, hear ! 
Ye know the spheres, and various tasks assigned 
By laws eternal to the aerial kind. . . . 
Some guide the course of wandering orbs on high. 
Or roll the planets through the boundless sky ; 
Some, less refined, beneath the Moon's pale light. 
Pursue the stars that shoot athwart the night, . . . 
Others on earth o'er human race preside. 
Watch all their ways, and all their actions guide; 
Of these the chief the care of nations own, 
And guard with arms divine the Brftish throne. 
Our humbler province is to tend the fair. 
Not a less pleasing, though less glorious care ; . . . 
To draw fresh colours from the vernal flowers ; 
To steal from rainbows, ere they drop in showers, 
A brighter wash ; to curl their waving hairs. 
Assist their blushes, and inspire their airs ; 
Nay oft, in dreams, invention we bestow. 
To change a flounce, or add a furbelow. 

This day, black omens threat the brightest fair 

That e'er deserved a watchful spirit's care ; 

Some dire disaster, or by force, or slight ; 

But what, or where, the Fates have wrapped in night. 

Whether the nymph shall break 
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, 4 . Her heart or necklace, at a ball, 
Or whether Heaven has doomed that Shock must fall. 
Haste then, ye Spirits ! to your charge repair ; 
The fluttering fan be Zephyretta's care ; 
The drops to thee, Brillante, we consign ; 
And, Momentilla, let the watch be thine ; 
Do thou, Crispissa, tend her favourite lock ; 
Ariel himself shall be the guard of Shock. . , . 
Whatever Spirit, careless of his charge. 
His post neglects, or leaves the fair at large. 
Shall feel sharp vengeance soon overtake his sins, 
Be stopped in vials, or transfixed with pins ; 
Or plunged in lakes of bitter washes lie, 
Or wedged whole ages in a bodkin's eye. 
Gums and pomatums shall his flight restrain, 
While clogged he beats his silken wings in vain." . . . 

He spoke ; the Spirits from the sails descend, 
Some, orb in orb, around the nymph extend ; 
Some thrid the mazy ringlets of her hair ; 
Some hang upon the pendants of her ear ; 
With beating hearts the dire event they wait. 
Anxious, and trembling for the birth of Fate. 

Canto III. 

Close by those meads, for ever crowned with flowers, 
Where Thames with pride surveys his rising towers, 
There stands a structure of majestic frame, 
Which from the neighbouring Hampton takes its 

name. 
Here Britain's statesmen oft the fall foredoom 
Of foreign tyrants, and of nymphs at home ; 
Here thou, great Anna ! whom three realms obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take — and sometimes tea. 

Hither the heroes and the nymphs resort, 
To taste awhile the pleasures of a court ; 
In various talk the instructive hours they past. 
Who gave the ball, or paid the visit last ; 
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One speaks the glory of the British queen, 

And one describes a charming Indian screen. . . . 

Meanwhile, dechning from the noon of day. 
The Sun obHquely shoots his burning ray ; , . . 
The merchant from the Exchange returns In peace, 
And the long labours of the toilet cease. 

Belinda now, whom thirst of fame invites, 
Burns to encounter two adventurous knights. 
At ombre singly to decide their doom ; 
And swells her breast with conquests yet to come. 
Straight the three bands prepare in arms to join, 
Each band the number of the sacred Nine. 
Soon as she spreads her hand, the aerial guard 
Descend and sit on each important card. 
First Ariel, perched upon a Matadore, 
Then each according to the rank they bore. . . . 

The skilful nymph reviews her force with care, 
" Let spades be trumps ! " she said, and trumps they 

were. 
Now move to war her sable Matadores, 
In sliow, like leaders of the swarthy Moors. . . , 
With his broad sabre next, a chief in years. 
The hoary Majesty of Spades appears, 
Puts forth one manly leg, to sight revealed. 
The rest his many-coloured robe concealed. . . . 

The baron now his Diamonds pours apace. 
The embroidered King, who shows but half his fac& . . 
The Knave of Diamonds tries his wily arts, 
And wins, oh shameful chance ! the Queen of 

Hearts. . . . 
Rut lo ! the board with cups and spoons is crowned, 
riK liL-rries crackle, and the mill turns round. . . . 
Straight hover round the fair her airy band ; 
Some, as she sipped, the fuming liquor fanned. 
Some o'er her lap their careful plumes displayed, 
Treraijiing, and conscious of the rich brocade. 
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Coffee (which makes the politician wise, 
And see through all things with his half-shut eyes), 
Sent up in vapours to the baron^s brain 
New stratagems, the radiant lock to gain. . . . 
Just then, Clarissa drew, with tempting grace, 
A two-edged weapon from her shining case : 
So ladies in romance assist their knight, 
Present the spear, and arm him for the fight. 
He takes the gift with reverence, and extends 
The little engine on his fingers' ends : 
This just behind Belinda's neck he spread, 
As o'er the fragrant steams she bends her head. 
Swift to the lock a thousand sprites repair, 
A thousand wings, by turns, blow back the hair. 
And thrice they twitched the diamond in her ear ; 
Thrice she looked back, and thrice the foe drew 
near. . • • 

The peer now spreads the glittering forfex wide 
To enclose the Lock ; now joins it, to divide. 
Ev'n then, before the fatal engine closed, 
A wretched Sylph too fondly interposed ; 
Fate urged the shears, and cut the Sylph in twain, 
But airy substance soon unites again ; — 
The meeting points the sacred hair dissever 
From the fair head, for ever and for ever ! 

Then flashed the living lightning from her eyes, 
And screams of horror rend the affrighted skies. 
Not louder shrieks to pitying Heaven are cast. 
When husbands or when lap-dogs breathe their last I 
Or when rich china vessels, fallen from high. 
In glittering dust and painted fragments lie I 

" Let wreaths of triumph now my temples twine,'^ 
The victor cried, " the glorious prize is mine ! 
While fish in streams, or birds delight in air, 
Or in a coach-and-six the British fair, . . . 
So long my honour, name, and praise shall live. 
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What time would spare, from steel receives its 
date, 
And monuments, like men, submit to fate I 
Steel could the labour of the gods destroy. 
And strike to dust the imperial towers of Troy ; . . . 
What wonder then, fair nymph ! thy hairs should 

feel 
The conquering force of unresisted steel ? " 

Canto IV. 

But anxious cares the pensive n)rmph oppressed, 

And secret passions laboured in her breast. 

Not youthful kings in battle seized alive, 

Not scornful virgins who their charms survive, 

Not ardent lovers robbed of all their bliss, 

Not ancient ladies when refused a kiss, 

Not tyrants fierce, that unrepenting die, 

Not Cynthia when her manteau's pinned awry, 

E'er felt such rage, resentment, and despair, 

As thou, sad virgin ! for thy ravished hair. 

.... 

Then see I the n)rmph in beauteous grief appears, 
Her eyes half-languishing, half-drowned in tears. . . . 
** For ever mourned be this detested day. 
Which snatched my best, my favourite curl away ! 
Happy ! ah, ten times happy 1 had I been. 
If Hampton Court these eyes had never seen ! . . . 
*Twas this, the morning omens seemed to tell, 
Thrice from my trembling hand the patch-box fell ; 
The tottering china shook without a wind ; 
Nay, Poll sat mute, and Shock was most unkind ! 
A Sylph, too, warned me of the threats of Pate, 
In mystic visions, now believed too late I . . . 
Oh, hadst thou, cruel ! been content to seize 
Hairs less in sight, or any hairs than these. 
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Canto V. 

She said, the pitying audience melt in tears, 

But fate and Jove had stopped the baron's ears. • . . 

Then grave Clarissa graceful waved her fan ; 

Silence ensued, and thus the nymph began : 

" Say, why are beauties praised and, honoured most, 

The wise man's passion, and the vain man's toast? 

Why decked with all that land and sea afford. 

Why angels called, and angel-like adored ? 

Why round our coaches crowd the white-gloved 
beaux ? 

Why bows the side-box from its inmost rows ? 

How vain are all these glories, all our pains, 

Unless good sense preserve what beauty gains ; . • . 

Oh ! if to dance all night and dress all day. 

Charmed the small-pox, or chased old age away ; 

Who would not scorn what housewife's cares pro- 
duce. 

Or who would learn one earthly thing of use ? . . . 

But since, alas I pale beauty must decay ; 

Curled or uncurled, since locks will turn to grey. . , . 

What then remains, but well our power to use. 

And keep good-humour still, whate'er we lose ? 

And trust me, dear ! good-humour can prevail 

When airs, and flights, and screams, and scolding 
fail ; 

Beauties in vain their little eyes may roll ; 

Charms strike the sight, but merit wins the soul." 
So spake the dame, but no applause ensued ; 

Belinda frowned, Thalestris called her prude. . . . 

All side in parties, and begin the attack. 

Fans clap, silks rustle, and tough whalebones 
cracK. . ( . 
" Restore the Lock ! " she cries, and all around, 

" Restore the Lock ! " the vaulted roofs rebound. 
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But see how oft ambitious aims are crossed, 
And chiefs contend till all the prize is lost ! 
The Lock, obtained with guilt, and kept with pain. 
In every place is sought, but sought in vain. . . . 

Some thought it mounted to the lunar sphere, 
Since all things lost gn Earth are treasured there. 
There heroes' wits are kept in ponderous vases, 
And beaux' in snuff-boxes, and tweezer cases ; 
There broken vows and death-bed alms are found, 
And lovers' hearts with ends of riband bound ; . . • 

But trust the Muse. She saw it upward rise. 
Though marked by none but quick poetic eyes ; . . . 
A sudden star it shot through liquid air. 
And drew behind a radiant trail of hair. . . . 
The Sylphs behold it kindling as it flies. 
And pleased pursue its progress through the skies. . . » 
This the blest lover shall for Venus take. 
And send up vows from Rosamunda's lake. 
This Partridge soon shall view in cloudless skies, 
When next he looks through Gallileo's eyes ; . . . 

Then cease, bright nymph ! to mourn thy ravished 
hair, 
Which adds new glory to the shining sphere ! 
Not all the tresses that fair head can boast ' 
Shall draw such envy as the Lock you lost. . . . 
When those fair suns shall set, as set they must, 
And all those tresses shall be laid in dust, 
This Lock the Muse shall consecrate to fame^ 
And 'midst the stars inscribe Belinda's name. 



-♦♦- 
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From THE CHARACTERS OF WOMEN. 

Oh 1 blest with temper whose unclouded ray 
Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day. . . . 
She who ne'er answers till a husband cools, 
Or, if she rules him, never shows she rules ; 
Charms by accepting, by submitting sways. 
Yet has her humour most when she obeys, 

And mistress of herself though china fall. 



-H- 



From THE USE OF RICHES. 

Who shall decide when doctors disagree. 

And soundest casuists doubt, like you and me ? 

• • • • t 

Satan now is wiser than of yore. 

And tempts by making rich, not making poor. 

• • 9 • * 



[Part U, 



Good sense, which only is the gift of Heaven, 
And, though no science, fairly worth the seven. 



ELOISA TO ABELARD. 
Last line. 

He best can paint them who can feel them most. 
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From THE EPISTLE TO DR. ARBUTHNOT. 

Friend to my life, which did not you prolong, 
The world had wanted many an idle song ! . . . 

As yet a child, and all unknown to fame, 
I lisped in numbers, for the numbers came. . . . 

And St. John's self, great Dryden's friend before, 

With open arms received one poet more. 
• • • . • 

A man's true merit 'tis not hard to find ; 

But each man's secret standard is his mind ; 

That casting-weight pride adds to emptiness, 

This, who can gratify ? for who can^guess ? 
• . t . • 

The Attack on Addison, 

Peace to all such ! but were there one whose fires 
True genius kindles, and fair fame inspires ; 
Blest with each talent, and each art to please. 
And, born to write, converse, and live with ease. 
Should such a man, too fond to rule alone. 
Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne. 
View him with scornful, yet with jealous eyes. 
And hate for arts that caused himself to rise ; 
Hurt with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 
And, without sneering, teach the rest to sneer ; 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike. 
Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike ; 
Alike reserved to blame or to commend ; 
A timorous foe, and a suspicious friend ; 
Dreading ev'n fools, by flatterers besieged, 
And so obliging, that he ne'er obliged ; 
Like Cato, give his little Senate laws. 
And sit attentive to his own applause. 
While wits and templars every sentence raise, 
And wonder with a foolish face of praise — 
Who but must laugh, if such a man there be ? 
Who would not weep, if Atticus were he ? 



-♦♦- 
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From the IMITATIONS OF HORACE. 

In moderation placing all my glory, 

While Tories call me Whig, and Whigs a Tory. 

• • ■ t • 

Whoe'er offends at some unlucky time, 

Slides into verse, and hitches in a rhyme. 

• • • ■ • 

There St John mingles with my friendly bowl, 
The feast of reason and the flow of soul. 

• t • • • 

For I, who hold sage Homer's rule the best. 
Welcome the coming, speed the going guest. 

• •.at * 

Years following years steal something every day. 
At last they steal us from ourselves away. 



From the EPILOGUE TO THE SATIRES. 

Tis all from Horace, Horace long before ye 
Said, Tories called him Whig, and Whigs a Tory. 



From the EPILOGUE TO THE SATIRES. 

Let modest Foster, if he will, excel 
Ten Metropolitans in preaching well ; . . . 
Let humble Allen, with an awkward shame, 
Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame. 



From the FABLE OF THE TWO MICE. 
Ending the '• Imitations.'* 

Give me again my hollow tree, 
A crust of bread and liberty. 
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From POPE'S HOMER'S ILIAD. 
The Opening. 

Achilles' Wrath, to Greece the direful spring 
Of woes unnumbered, heavenly goddess, sing ! 
That wrath, which hurled to Pluto's gloomy reign 
The souls of mighty chiefs untimely slain ; 
Whose limbs, unburied on the naked shore. 
Devouring dogs and hungry vultures tore ; 
Since great Achilles, and Atrides'** strove. 
Such was the sovereign doom, and such the will of 
Jove. 

Declare, O Muse ! in what ill-fated hour 

)rung the fierce strife, from what offended power? 

Ltona's son' a dire contagion spread. 
And heaped the camp with mountains of the dead : 
The king^ of men, his reverend priest* defied. 
And for the king's ofience the people died. 

For Chryses* sought with costly gifts to gain 
His captive daughter from the victor's* chain. 
Suppliant the venerable father stands, 
Apollo's awful ensigns grace his hands ; 
By these he begs ; and lowly bending down, 
Extends the sceptre and the laurel crown. 
He sued to all, but chief implored for grace 
The brother-kings' * * of Atreus' royal race. 

" Ye kings and warriors I may your vows be crowned. 
And Troy's proud walls lie level with the ground. 
May Jove restore you, when your toils are o'er. 
Safe to the pleasures of your native shore. 
But, O ! relieve a wretched parent's pain. 
And give Chryseis to these arms again ; 
If mercy fail, yet let these presents move. 
And dread avenging Phoebus,' son of Jove." 

1 Achilles. ^ Agamemnon. 3 Apollo. ■* Priest of Apollo. 
' Menelaus. 
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The Greeks in shouts their joint assent declare, 
The priest to reverence, and release the fair. 
Not so Atrides ; he, with kingly pride, 
Repulsed the sacred sire, and thus replied : 

" Hence, on thy life ! and fly these hostile plains. 
Nor ask, presumptuous, what the king detains ! 
Hence with thy laurel crown, and golden rod, 
Nor trust too far those ensigns of thy god. 
Mine is thy daughter, priest, and shall remain ; 
And prayers, and tears, and bribes shall plead in 

vain; 
Till time shall rifle every youthful grace, 
And age dismiss her from my cold embrace. 
In daily labours of the loom employed. 
Or doomed to deck the bed she once enjoyed. 
Hence then ! — To Argos shall the maid retire, 
Far from her native soil and weeping sire." 

TTie trembling priest along the shore returned. 
And in the anguish of a father mourned 
Disconsolate — not daring to complain — 
Silent he wandered by the sounding main ; 
Till, safe at distance, to his god he prays. 
The god who darts around the world his rays. 

" O Smintheus ! * sprung from fair Latona's line, 
Thou guardian power of Cilia the divine, 
Thou source of light ! whom Tenedos adores. 
And whose bright presence gilds thy Chrysa's shores ; 
If e'er with wreaths I hung thy sacred fane, 
Or fed the flames with fat of oxen slain, 
God of the silver bow ! thy shafts employ, 
Avenge thy servant, and the Greeks destroy." 

Thus Chryses prayed ; the favouring power attends, 
And from Olympus' lofty tops descends. 
Bent was his bow the Grecian hearts to wound, 
Fierce as he moved, his silver shafts resound. 

M 
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Breathing revenge, a sudden night he spread, 
And gloomy darkness rolled about his head. 
The fleet in view, he twanged his deadly bow. 
And hissing fly the feathered fates below. 
On mules and dogs the infection first began, 
And last, the vengeful arrows fixed in man. 
For nine long nights, through all the dusky air. 
The pyres, thick-flaming, shot a dismal glare. 
But ere the tenth revolving day was run, 
Inspired by Juno, Thetis' godlike son^ 
Convened to council all the Grecian train ; 
For much the goddess mourned her heroes slain. 

The assembly seated, rising o'er the rest, 
Achilles thus the king* of men addressed : — 
" Why leave we not the fatal Trojan shore. 
And measure back the seas we crossed before ? 
The plague destro5dng whom the sword would spare, 
'Tis time to save the few remains of war. 
But let some prophet or some sacred sage 
Explore the cause of great Apollo's rage ; 
Or learn the wasteful vengeance to remove. 
By mystic dreams, for dreams descend from Jove. 
If broken vows this heavy curse have laid. 
Let altars smoke and hecatombs be paid ; 
So Heaven, atoned, shall d5dng Greece restore, 
And Phoebus dart his burning shafts no more." 

He said, and sat — ^when Chalcas thus replied, 
Chalcas the wise, the Grecian priest and guide. 
That sacred seer, whose comprehensive view. 
The past, the present, and the future, knew. 
Uprising slow, the venerable sage 
Thus spoke the prudence and the fears of age : 

" Beloved of Jove, Achilles ! wouldst thou know 
Why angry Phoebus bends his fatal bow ? 
First give thy faith, and plight a prince's word 
Of sure protection, by thy power and sword ; 
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For I must speak what wisdom would conceal, 
And truths, invidious to the great, reveal 
Bold is the task, when subjects, grown too wise, 
Instruct a monarch where his error lies ;" . . . 
To whom Pelides '} " From thy inmost soul 
Speak what thou know'st, and speak without con- 
trol 
By that god I declare who rules the day, 
To whom thy hands the vows of Greece convey, 
And whose blest oracles thy lips declare. 
Long as Achilles breathes this vital air, 
No daring Greek, of all the numerous band. 
Against his priest shall lift an impious hand ; 
Not e'en the chief by whom our hosts are led, 
The king^ of kings, shall touch that sacred head" 



« 



Encouraged thus, the blameless man replies : 
Nor vows unpaid, nor slighted sacrifice, 
But he, our chief,* provoked the raging pest, 
Apollo's vengeance for his injured priest ; 
Nor will the god's awakened fury cease. 
But plagues shall spread, and funeral fires increase. 
Till the great king, without a ransom paid, 
To her own Chrysa send the black-eyed maid. 
Perhaps, with added sacrifice and prayer, 
The priest may pardon, and the god may spare." 

The prophet spoke ; when, with a gloomy frown, 
The monarch started from his shining throne ; 
Black choler filled his breast, that boiled with ire. 
And from his eyeballs flashed the living fire. . . . 
" Prophet of plagues, for ever boding ill ! 
Still must that tongue some wounding message bring, 
And still thy priestly pride provoke thy king ? 
For this are Phoebus' oracles explored, 
To teach the Greeks to murmur at their lord ? . . . 

M 2 
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Because my prize, my beauteous maid, I hold, 

And heavenly charms prefer to proffered gold. 

A maid unmatched in manners as in face, 

Skilled in each art, and crowned with every grace. . . . 

Yet if the gods demand her, let her sail, 

Our cares are only for the public weal ; 

Let me be deemed the hateful cause of all, 

And suffer rather than my people fall 

The prize, the beauteous prize, I will resign. 

So dearly valued, and so justly mine. 

But since, for common good, I yield the fair, 

My private loss let grateful Greece repair. 

Nor unrewarded let your prince complain. 

That he alone has fought and bled in vain." 

Then to Achilles, 

^* Great as thou art, and like a god in fight, 
Think not to rob me of a soldier's right. 
At thy demand shall I restore the maid ? 
First let the just equivalent be paid ; 
Such as a king might ask ; and let it be 
A treasure worthy her, and worthy me. 
Or grant me this, or with a monarch's claim. 
This hand shall seize sopie other captive dame. 
The mighty Ajax shall his prize resign, 
Ulysses' spoils, or e'en thy own be mine. . . . 
But this when time requires. — It now remains 
We launch a bark to plough the watery plains, 
And waft the sacrifice to Chrysa's shores, 
With chosen pilots and with labouring oars. . . . 
Soon shall the fair the sable ship ascend, 
And some deputed prince the charge attend : 
This Greta's king, or Ajax shall fulfil, 
Or wise Ulysses see performed our will. 
Or, if our royal pleasure shall ordain, 
Achilles' self conduct her o'er the main. 
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Let fierce Achilles, dreadful in his rage, 
The god propitiate, and the pest assuage." 

At this Pelides, frowning stem, replied, . . . 
" What cause have I to war at thy decree? 
The distant Trojans never injured me : • . . . 
Hither we sailed, a voluntary throng, 
To avenge a private, not a public wrong. . . . 
And dar'st thou threat to snatch my prize away. 
Due to the deeds of many a dreadful day? . . . 
But know, proud monarch, I'm thy slave no more, . . . 
My fleet shall waft me to Thessalia's shore. 
Left by Achilles on the Trojan plain. 
What spoils, what conquests, shall Atrides gain?" . . . 

To this the king : " Fly, mighty warrior I fly ; 
Thy aid we need not, and thy threats defy. . . • 
Go, threat thy earth-bom myrmidons ; but here, 
'Tis mine to threaten, prince, and thine to fear. . . , 
Ev'n in thy tent I'll seize the blooming prize, 
Thy loved Brisei's with the radiant eyes. 
Hence shalt thou prove my might, and rue the 

hour 
Thou stood'st a rival of imperial power. 
And hence to all our host it shall be known, 
That kings are subject to the gods alone." 

Achilles heard, with grief and rage oppressed, 
His heart swelled high, and laboured in his breast ; 
Distracting thoughts by tums his bosom ruled. 
Now fired by wrath, and now by reason cooled ; 
That prompts his hand to draw the deadly sword, 
Force through the Greeks, and pierce their haughty 

lord. 
This whispers soft, his vengeance to control, 
And calm the rising tempest of his souL 

Just as in anguish of suspense he stayed, 
While half unsheathed appeared the glittering blade, 
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Minerva swift descended from above, 
Sent by the sister and the wife of Jove, 
(For both, the princes claimed her equal care) 
Behind she stood, and by the golden hair 
Achilles seized ; to him alone confessed ; 
A sable cloud concealed her from the rest. 
He sees, and sudden to the goddess cries, 
Known by the flames that sparkle from her eyes : 

" Descends Minerva, in her guardian care, 
A heavenly witness of the wrongs I bear 
From Atreus' son ? then let those eyes that view 
The daring crime, behold the vengeance too ! " 

" Forbear ! " the progeny of Jove replies, 
" To calm thy fury I forsake the skies ; 
Let great Achilles, to the gods resigned. 
To reason yield the empire o'er his mind 
By awful Juno this command is given, 
The king and you are both the care of Heaven, . . . 
So sheathe, obedient, thy revenging steel 
For I pronounce — ^and trust ar heavenly power. 
Thy injured honour has its fated hour, 
When the proud monarch shall thy arms implore. 
And bribe thy friendship with a boundless store ; 
Then let revenge no longer bear the sway. 
Command thy passions, and the gods obey." 

To her PeUdes : " With regardful ear 
Tis just, O goddess ! I thy dictates hear. 
Hard as it is, my vengeance I suppress, 
Those who revere the gods, the gods will bless." 
He said, observant of the blue-eyed maid ; 
Then in the sheath returned the shining blade. 
The goddess swift to high Olympus flies. 
And joins the sacred senate of the skies. 



-M- 
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BOOK III. ao3. 
HeUn, 

These, when the Spartan queen approached the 

tower, 
In secret owned resistless beauty's power ; 
They cried, " No wonder such celestial charms 
For nine long years have set the world in arms ; 
What winning graces ! what majestic mien ! 
She moves a goddess, and she looks a queen ! 
Yet hence, oh heaven ! convey that fatal face, 

And from destruction save the Trojan race." 

• • • • 

275- 
Agamemnon and Ulysses. 

When Atreus' son harangued the listening train. 
Just was his sense, and his expression plain, 
His words succinct, yet full, without a fault ; 
He spoke no more than just the thing he ought 
But when Ulysses rose, in thought profound. 
His modest eyes he fixed upon the ground, 
As one unskilled or dumb, he seemed to stand. 
Nor raised his head, nor stretched hb sceptred 

hand; 
But, when he speaks, what elocution flows ! 
Soft as the fleeces of descending snows. 
The copious accents fall, with easy art ; 
Melting they fall, and sink into the heart ; 
Wondering we hear, and fixed in deep surprise, 
Om: ears reftite the censure of our eyes. 



-♦♦- 



ODYSSEY. XV. 83. 

True fiiendship's laws are by this rule expressed, 
Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest. 
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DR, ISAAC WATTS. 
PSALM cm. 
O bless the Lord my soul ! 

Let all within me join, 
And aid my tongue to bless his name, 

Whose favours are divine. 

O bless the Lord my soul 1 

Nor let his mercies lie 
Forgotten in unthankfulness, 

And without praises die. 

'Tis he forgives thy sins ; 

'Tis he relieves thy pain ; 
Tis he that heals thy sicknesses, 

And makes thee young again. 

He crowns thy life with love, 
When rescued from the grave ; 

He that redeemed my soul from death 
Hath sovereign power to save. 



A CRADLE HYMN. 

Hush ! my dear ! lie still and slumber, 

Holy angels guard thy bed ! 

Heavenly blessings, without number, 

Gently falling on thy head. 
« • • . 

PRAISE FOR MERCIES TEMPORAL AND SPIRITUAL. 

What shall I render to my God 
For all his gifts to me ? 

LET OTHERS BOAST HOW STRONG THEY BE. 

Our life contains a thousand springs, 

And dies if one be gone : 
Strange that a harp of thousand strings 

Should keep in tune so long. . . . 



1691-1763] yOHN BYROM. 

From VERSES ON PLAGIARISM. 

[Written as if before Lauder's forgery was discovered ; and sup- 
posing that Milton needed defending.] 

The man of sense alone 
Lights on a happy thought, 
And makes it all his own. 



-M- 



1684-1765] EDWARD YOUNG. 

NIGHT THOUGHTS. I. i. 

Tired Nature's sweet restorer, balmy Sleep ! 

Night IL 

Days — ^when gone — 
Gone ! they ne'er go ! when past they haunt us 
still. . . . 

Blest son of foresight, . . . 
Whose yesterdays look backward with a smile. 



■♦♦- 



PHILIP DODDRIDGE. 
1702-175 1 ] 

To-morrow, Lord, is thine. 

Lodged in thy sovereign hand ; 
And if its sun arise and shine. 
It shines by thy command. 

The present moment flies. 
And bears our life away ; 

Oh, make thy servants truly wise, 
That they may live to-day. 



•44- 



I70 [1700-1758 

JOHN DYER. 

From GRONGAR HILL. 

Ever charming, ever new, 
When will the landscape tire the view ? . . . 

Each give each a double charm, 
As pearls upon an Ethiop's arm. 
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WILLIAM SHENSTONE. 

[1714-1763 

From A PASTORAL. 
Disappointment. 

Perhaps I was void of all thought. 
Perhaps it was plain to foresee, 
That a nymph so complete would be sought 

By a swain more engaging than me. 

• • • 

Beware how you loiter in vain, 

Amid nymphs of a higher degree ; 
It is not for me to explain 

How fair and how fickle they be. 

Absence, 

So sweetly she bade me adieu, 
I thought that she bade me return. 



-M- 
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THOMAS GRAY. 

ELEGY IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd wind slowly o'er the lea, 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds ; 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds \ 

Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient, solitary reign. 

Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree's shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 

Each in his narrow cell for ever laid. 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 

The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed, 

The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall bum. 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care, 

No children run to lisp their sire's return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield. 
Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke : 

How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 

How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke ! 

Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys and destiny obscure ; 

Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile. 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 
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The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 

Await alike the inevitable hour : * 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 
If Memory o'er their tomb no trophies raise. 

Where through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 

Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can Honour's voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or Flattery soothe the dull cold ear of Death ? 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire : 

Hands, that the rod of empire might have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 

But knowledge to their eyes her ample page. 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne'er unroll ; 

Chill penury repressed their noble rage. 
And froze the genial current of the souL 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene. 
The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 

Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood : 

Some mute inglorious Milton here tnay rest. 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country's blood. 

The applause of listening senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise. 

To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land, 
And read their history in a nation's eyes 
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Their lot forbade : nor (Jircumscribed alone 

Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined ; 

Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind. 

The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 

Or heap the shrine of luxury and pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse's flame. 

Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife. 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray ; 

Along the cool sequestered vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 

Yet, ev'n these bones from insult to protect, 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture decked, 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

Their name, their years, spelt by the unlettered Muse, 

The place of fame and elegy supply ; 
And many a holy text around she strews, 

That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing anxious being e'er resigned. 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing lingering look behind ? 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies. 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 

Ev'n from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 
Ev'n in our ashes live their wonted fires. 

For thee who, mindful of the unhonoured dead,, 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate, 

If 'chance, by lonely Contemplation led. 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate : 
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Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 
" Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn 

Brushing with hasty steps the dews away, 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawa 

" There, at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 

His listless length at noontide would he stretch. 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 

" Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
Muttering his wayward fancies he would rove, 

Now drooping, woful-wan, like one forlorn. 

Or crazed with care, or crossed in hopeless love. 

" One morn I missed him on the accustomed hill. 
Along the heath and near his favourite tree ; 

Another came ; nor yet beside the rill. 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he : 

" The next, with dirges due, in sad array. 

Slow through the church-way path we saw him borne. 

Approach, and read (for thou canst read) the lay 
Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn." 

THE EPITAPH. 

Here rests his head upon the lap of Earth, 
A youth to Fortune and to Fame unknown ; 

Fair Science frowned not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy marked him for her own. 

Large was his bounty and his soul sincere ; 

Heaven did a recompense as largely send : 
He gave to Misery all he had — a tear ; 

He gained from Heaven, 'twas all he wished, a Friend. 

No farther seek his merits to disclose. 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 

(There they alike in trembling hope repose) 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 



-♦♦- 
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ODE ON A DISTANT VIEW OF ETON COLLEGE. 

Ye distant spires, ye antique towers, 
That crown the watery glade, 
Where grateful science still adores 
Her Henry's* holy shade ; 
And ye that from the stately brow 
Of Windsor's heights the expanse below 
Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey, 
Whose turf, whose shade, whose flowers among 
Wanders the hoary Thames along 
His silver-winding way. 

Ah happy hills, ah pleasing shade. 
Ah fields beloved in vain. 
Where once my careless childhood strayed, 
A stranger yet to pain ! 
I feel the gales, that from ye blow, 
A momentary bliss bestow ; 
As waving fresh their gladsome wing. 
My weary soul they seem to soothe, 
And, redolent of joy and youth, 
To breathe a second spring. 

Say, Father Thames, for thou hast seen 
Full many a sprightly race, 
Disporting on thy margent green, 
The paths of pleasure trace. 
Who foremost now delight to cleave 
With pliant arms thy glassy wave? 
The captive linnet which enthral ? 
What idle progeny succeed 
To chase the rolling circle's speed. 
Or urge the flying ball ? 

1 Heniy VI., founder of the College. 
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While some, on earnest business bent, 
Their murmuring labours ply, 
'Gainst graver hours, that bring constraint 
To sweeten liberty : 
Some bold adventurers disdain 
The limits of their little reign. 
And unknown regions dare descry; 
Still as they run, they look behind. 
They hear a voice in every wind, 
And snatch a fearful joy. 

Gay hope is theirs, by fancy fed, 
Less pleasing when possessed ; 
The tear forgot as soon as shed. 
The sunshine of the breast: 
Theirs buxom health of rosy hue. 
Wild wit, invention ever new, 
And lively cheer, of vigour bom ; 
The thoughtless day, the easy night, 
The spirits pure, the slumbers light. 
That fly the approach of mom. 

Alas ! regardless of their doom. 
The little victims play : 
No sense have they of ills to come. 
Nor care beyond to-day : 
Yet see how all around them wait 
The ministers of human fate, 
And black Misfortune's baleful train ! 
Ah ! show them where in ambush stand, 
To seize their prey, the murderous band ! 
Ah ! tell them they are men ! 

These shall the fury-Passions tear. 
The vultures of the mind, 
Disdainful Anger, pallid Fear, 
And Shame, that skulks behind ; 
Or pining Love shall waste their youth. 
Or Jealousy, with rankling tooth. 
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That inly gnaws the secret heart, 
And Envy wan, and faded Care, 
Grim-visaged, comfortless Despair, 
And Sorrow's piercing dart. 

Ambition this shall tempt to rise. 
Then whirl the wretch from high. 
To bitter Scorn a sacrifice. 
And grinning Infamy. 
The stings of Falsehood those shall try. 
And hard Unkindness' altered eye, 
That mocks the tear it forced to flow ; 
And keen Remorse, with blood defiled ; 
And moody Madness, laughing wild 
Amid severest woe, 

Lo, in the vale of years beneath 
A grisly troop are seen. 
The painful family of Death, 
More hideous than their queen : 
This racks the joints, this fires the veins, 
That every labouring sinew strains. 
Those in the deeper vitals rage : 
Lo, Poverty, to fill the band. 
That numbs the soul with icy hand. 
And slow-consuming Age. 

To each his sufferings : all are men. 
Condemned alike to groan ; 
The tender for another's pain, 
The unfeeling for his own. 
Yet ah ! why should they know their fate ? 
Since sorrow never comes too late, 
And happiness too swiftly flies. 
Thought would destroy their paradise. 
No more ; — where ignorance is bliss, 
'Tis folly to be wise. 



-♦♦- 
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THE BARD. 

Founded on a tradition current in Wales, that Edward I., when 
he completed the conquest of that country, ordered all the bards 
that fell into his hands to be put to death. 

I. I. 

" Ruin seize thee, ruthless king ! 
Confusion on thy banners wait ; 
Though fanned by conquest's crimson wing, 
They mock the air with idle state. 
Helm nor hauberk's twisted mail, 
Nor e'en thy virtues, tyrant ! shall avail 
To save thy secret soul from nightly fears ; 
From Cambria's curse, from Cambria's tears 1 " 
Such were the sounds that o'er the crested pride 
Of the first Edward scattered wild dismay, 
As down the steep of Snowdon's shaggy side 
He wound with toilsome march his long array : 
Stout Gloster' stood aghast in speechless trance : 
" To arms ! " cried Mortimer,* and couched his quiver- 
ing lance. 

I. 2. 

On a rock, whose haughty brow 

Frowns o'er old Conway's foaming flood, 

Robed in the sable garb of Woe, 

With haggard eyes the poet stood ; 

(Loose his beard, and hoary hair 

Streamed like a meteor to the troubled air,) 

And with a master's hand and prophet's fire 

Struck the deep sorrows of his lyre. 

" Hark how each giant oak and desert cave 

Sighs to the torrent's awful voice beneath ! 

O'er thee, O King ! their hundred arms they wave. 

Revenge on thee in hoarser murmurs breathe ; 

1 Gilbert de Qare, sumamed the Red, Earl of Gloucester and 
Hertford, son-in-law to King Edward. ' '' 

• Edmond de Mortimer, Lord of Wigmore. They both were 
Lords Marchers, whose lands lay on the borders of Wales. 
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Vocal no more, since Cambria's fatal day, 

To high-bom Hoel's harp or soft Llewellyn's lay. 

1.3. 
Cold is Cadwallo's tongue, 

That hushed the stormy main ; 

Brave Urien sleeps upon his craggy bed : 

Mountains ! ye mourn in vain 

Modred, whose magic song 

Made huge Plinlimmon bow his cloud-topped head. 

On dreary Arvon's shore they lie, 

Smeared with gore, and ghastly pale I 

Far, far aloof 5ie affrighted ravens sail, 

The famished eagle screams, and passes by. 

Dear, lost companions of my tuneful art. 

Dear, as the light that visits these sad eyes. 

Dear as the ruddy drops that warm my heart. 

Ye died amidst your dying country's cries. 

No more I weep. — ^They do not sleep ; — 

On yonder cliffs, a grisly band, 

I see them sit ; they linger yet. 

Avengers of their native land ; 

With me in dreadful harmony they join, 

And weave with bloody hands the tissue of thy line. 

11. 1. 
" Weave the warp and weave tlie woof. 
The winding-sheet of Edward's race ; 
Give ample room and verge enough 
The characters of hell to trace. 
Mark the year, and mark the night 
When Severn shall re-echo with affright 
The shrieks of death through Berkley's roofs that ring, 
Shrieks of an agonizing kingl^ 
She-wolf of France,* with unrelenting fangs. 
That tear'st the bowels of thy mangled mate, 

' Edward II., cruelly butchered in Berkley Castle.. 
* Isabel of France, Edward II. 's queen. 
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From thee be bom who* o'er thy country hangs 
The scourge of Heaven. What terrors round him 

wait ! 
Amazement in his van, with Flight combined, 
And Sorrow's faded form, and Solitude behind. 

II. 2. 
" Mighty victor, mighty lord. 
Low on his funeral couch he lies !• 
No pitying heart, no eye, afford 
A tear to grace his obsequies ! 
Is the sable warrior ' fled ? 
Thy son is gone ; he rests among the dead. 
The swarm that in thy noontide beam were bom ? 
Gone to salute the rising mom : 
Fair laughs the mom,® and soft the zephyr blows, 
While proudly riding o'er the azure realm. 
In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes. 
Youth on the prow and pleasure at the helm, 
Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind's sway. 
That hushed in grim repose, expects his evening prey. 

II. 3. 
" Fill high the sparkling bowl, 
The rich repast prepare ; 
Reft of a crown, he yet may share the feast 
Close by the regal chair 
Fell Thirst and Famine scowl ° 
A baleful smile upon their baffled guest. 
Heard ye the din of battle bray,'® 

* Edwani III. 

' Death of that king abandoned by his children, and robbed in 
his last moments by his courtiers. 

7 Edward the Black Prince, dead some time before his father. 

B Magnificence of Richard II.'s reign. 

» Richard II. 

JO Civil wars of York and l^ancaster. 
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Lance to lance and horse to horse ? 

Long years of havoc urge their destined course, 

And through the kindred squadrons mow their 

way. 
Ye Towers of Julius ! ^^ London's lasting shame I 
With many a foul and midnight murder fed, 
Revere his consort's^* faith, his father's" fame, 
And spare the meek usurper's" holy head. 
Above, below, the rose of snow," 
Twined with her blushing foe, we spread ; 
The bristled Boar" in infant gore 
Wallows beneath the thorny shade. 
Now, brothers ! bending o'er the accursed loom. 
Stamp we our vengeance deep, and ratify his doom. 

III. I. 

Edward, lo ! to sudden fate 

(Weave we the woof; the thread is spun) 

Half of thy heart" we consecrate ; 

(The web is wove ; the work is done.") 

" Stay, oh stay ! nor thus forlorn 

Leave me unblessed, unpitied, here to mourn. 

In yon bright tract, that fires the western skies, 

They melt, they vanish from my eyes. 

But oh ! what solemn scenes on Snowdon's height, 

Descending slow, their glittering skirts unroll ? 

Visions of glory ! spare my aching sight. 

Ye unborn ages, crowd not on my soul ! 

" The Tower of London, vulgarly attributed to Julius Caesar. 

13 Margaret of Anjou. 

» Heniy V. 

»« Henry VI., very near being canonized. 

I' The white and red Roses of York and Lancaster. 

i« The silver Boar, the badge of Richard III. 

•7 Eleanor of Castile died a few years after the conquest of Wales. 
The monuments of Edward's regret are still to be seen tX Nor- 
thampton, Gaddington, Waltham, and other places. 
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No more our long-lost Arthur*® we bewail : 

All hail, ye genuine Kings/' Britannia's issue, haill 

III. 2. 

" Girt with many a baron bold. 

Sublime their starry fronts they rear, 

And gorgeous dames and statesmen old 

In bearded majesty appear ; 

In the midst a form divine P® 

Her eye proclaims her of the Briton-line, 

Her lion-port, her awe-commanding face. 

Attempered sweet to virgin-grace. 

What strings symphonious tremble in the air ! 

What strains of vocal transport round her play ! 

Hear from the grave, great Taliessin ! ** hear ! 

They breathe a soul to animate thy clay. 

Bright Rapture calls, and soaring as she sings. 

Waves in the eye of heaven her many-coloured wings. 

III. 3. 
" The verse adorn again 
'Fierce War, and faithful Love,'^ 
And Truth severe, by fairy fiction dressed 
In buskined measures move*^ 
Pale Grief, and pleasing Pain, 
With Horror, tyrant of the throbbing breast. 

18 It was the common belief of the Welsh nation, that King 
Arthur was still alive in Fairyland, and should return again to reign 
over Britain. 

19 Both Merlin and Taliessin had prophesied that the Welsh 
should regain their sovereignty over this island, which seemed to be 
accomplished in the house of Tudor. 

^ Queen Ehzabeth. 

SI Taliessin, chief of the Bards, flourished in the sixth century. 
His works are still preserved, and his memory held in high venera- 
tion among his countrymen. 

« See page 8. 

» Shakespeare. 
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A voice,'* as of the cherub-choir, 
Gales from blooming Eden bear ; 
And distant warblings** lessen on my ear, 
That lost in long futurity expire. 
Fond impious man ! think'st thou yon sanguine cloud 
Raised by thy breath, has quenched the orb of day ? 
To-morrow he repairs the golden flood. 
And warms the nations with redoubled ray. 
Enough for me : with joy I see 
The different doom our fates assign 1 
Be thine despair and sceptred care ; 
To triumph and to die are mine." 
He spoke, and, headlong from the mountain's height, 
Deep, in the roaring tide, he plunged to endless 
night. 

M Milton. 

^ The succession of poets after Milton's time. 



From A SONNET. 
On. the Death of Mr. Richard WesU 

I fruitless mourn to him that cannot hear. 
And weep the more because I weep in vain. 



rSolon, when he wept his son's death, and one said to him, 
Weeping will not help," he answered, "I weep for that very 
cause, that weeping will not avail." — DiOG., Laert., I. 39.] 



II 
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ODE TO ADVERSITY. 

Daughter of Jove, relentless power, 

Thou tamer of the human breast. 

Whose iron scourge and torturing hour 

The bad affright, afflict the best ! 

Bound in thy adamantine chain. 

The proud are taught to taste of pain ; 

And purple tyrants vainly groan 

With pangs unfelt before, unpitied and alone. 

When first thy sire to send on earth 

Virtue, his darling child, designed. 

To thee he gave the heavenly birth, 

And bade to form her infant mind. 

Stem rugged nurse ! thy rigid lore 

With patience many a year she bore ; 

What sorrow was, thou badest her know. 

And from her own, she learned to melt at others' woe. 

Scared at thy frown terrific, fly 

Self-pleasing Folly's idle brood. 

Wild Laughter, Noise, and thoughtless Joy, 

And leave us leisure to be good 

Light they disperse, and with them go 

The summer friend, the flattering foe ; 

By vain Prosperity received. 

To her they vow their truth, and are again believed. 

Wisdom, in sable garb arrayed. 

Immersed in rapturous thought profound, 

And Melancholy, silent maid. 

With leaden eye, that loves the ground. 

Still on thy solemn steps attend ; 

Warm Charity, the general friend, 

With Justice to herself severe. 

And Pity, djopping soft the sadly-pleasing tear. 
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Oh gently on thy suppliant's head, 

Dread goddess, lay thy chastening hand ! 

Not in thy Gorgon terrors clad. 

Nor circled with the vengeful band, 

(As by the impious thou art seen,) 

With thundering voice, and threatening mien, 

With screaming Horror's funeral cry. 

Despair, and fell Disease, and ghastly Poverty. 

Thy form benign, oh Goddess, wear, 

Thy milder influence impart. 

Thy philosophic train be there 

To soften, not to wound my heart. 

The generous spark extinct revive, 

Teach me to love and to forgive ; 

Exact my own defects to scan. 

What others are to feel, and know myself a man. 

From AN ODE. 
On the Pleasures arising from Vicissitude^ 

See the wretch that long has tossed 
On the thorny bed of pain. 
At length repair his vigour lost, 
And breathe and walk again ; 
The meanest floweret of the vale. 
The simplest note that swells the gale. 
The common sun, the air, the skies. 
To him are opening Paradise. 

From AN ODE FOR MUSIC. 

What IS grandeur, what is power ? 
Heavier toil, superior pain. 
What the bright reward we gain ? 
The grateful memory of the good. 
Sweet is the breath of vernal shower, 
The bee*s collected treasures sweet, 
Sweet music's melting fall, but sweeter yet 
The still small voice of gratitude. 
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STRAY COUPLET 

Found among Gray's Papers, for a Poem on the ^'Hrftr tf 

Education and GovemmenL 

When love could teach a monarch to be wise. 
And gospeUigfat first dawned from Bullen's eyes. 
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EPITAPH ON MRS. MASON, 
In the Cathedral of Bristol, 

Take, holy Earth ! all that my soul holds dear ! 
Take that best gift, which Heaven so lately gave. . . . 

Does youth, does beauty, read the line ? 
Does sympathetic fear their breasts alarm ? 
Speak, dead Maria ! breathe a strain divine ; 
EVn from the grave thou shalt have power to charm. 
Bid them be chaste, be innocent, like thee ; 
Bid them in duty's sphere as meekly move ; 
And if so fair, from vanity as free ; 
As firm in friendship, and as fond in love. 

Tell them, though 'tis an awful thing to die, 
'Twas ev'n to thee— yet the dread path once trod. 
Heaven lifts its everlasting portals high. 
And bids " the pure in heart behold their God." 



-•♦- 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

["Sam Johnson's conversation is to the talk of other men like 
Titian's painting compared to Hudson," said Hogarth. — Foster's 
Life of Goldsmith^ III. vii.] 

From THE VANITY OF HUMAN WISHES. 

In full-blown dignity, see Wolsey stand, 

Law in his voice, and fortune in his hand ; 

To him the church, the realm, their powers consign, 

Through him the rays of regal bounty shine ; 

Tmned by his nod the stream of honour Aiin^ 

His smile alone security bestows ; 

Still to new heights his restless wishes tower, 

Claim leads to claim, and power advances power ; 

Till conquest unresisted ceased to please. 

And rights submitted, left him none to seize. 

At length his sovereign frowns — the train of state 
Mark the keen glance, and watch the sign to hate. 
Where'er he turns, he meets a stranger's eye, 
His suppliants scorn him, and his followers fly. . . . 
With age, with cares, with maladies oppressed. 
He seeks the refuge of monastic rest. 
Grief aids disease, remembered folly stings, 
And his last sighs reproach the faith of kings. 

Speak thou whose thoughts at humble peace repine, 
Shall Wolsey's wealth with Wolsey's end be thine ? 
Or liv'st thou now, with safer pride content, 
The wisest justice on the banks of Trent ? . . . 

What gave great Villiers to the assassin's knife, 
And fixed disease on Harley's closing life ? 
What murdered Wentworth, and what exiled Hyde, 
By kings protected, and to kings allied ? 
What but their wish indulged in courts to shine. 
And power too great to keep, or to resign. . . . 

When first the college rolls receive his name. 
The young enthusiast quits his ease for fame \ 
Resistless bums the fever of renown. 
Caught from the strong contagion of the gown , 
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O'er Bodle/s dome his future labours spread, 

And Bacon's mansion trembles o'er his head. 

Are these thy views ? Proceed, illustrious youth, 

And Virtue guard thee to the throne of Truth ! 

Yet should thy soul indulge the generous heat 

Till captive Science yield her last retreat ; 

Should reason guide thee with her brightest ray. 

And pour on misty doubt resistless day ; 

Should no false kindness lure to loose delight, 

Nor praise relax, nor difficulty fright ; 

Should tempting Novelty thy cell refrain, 

And Sloth effuse her opiate fumes in vain ; 

Should Beauty blunt on fops her fatal dart. 

Nor claim the triumph of a lettered heart ; 

Should no disease thy torpid veins invade. 

Nor Melancholy's phantoms haunt thy shade, — 

Yet hope not life from grief nor danger free, 

Nor think the doom of man reversed for thee ; 

Deign on the passing world to turn thine eyes, 

And pause awhile from letters to be wise. 

• • . • 

On what foundations stands the warrior's pride. 
How just his hopes, let Swedish Charles decide ; 
A fhime of adamant, a soul of fire. 
No dangers fright him, and no labours tire ; 
O'er love, o'er fear, extends his wide domain, 
Unconquered lord of pleasure and of pain ; 
No joys to him pacific sceptres yield. 
War sounds the trump, he rushes to the field ; 
Behold surrounding kings their power combine, 
And one capitulate, and one resign ; 
Peace courts his hand, but spreads her charms in vain; 
" Think nothing gained," he cries, " till nought re- 
main. 
On Moscow's walls till Gothic standards fly. 
And all be mine beneath the Polar sky." 
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The march begins, in military state, 

And nations on his eye suspended wait ; 

Stem Famine guards the solitary coast, 

And Winter barricades the realms of Frost ; 

He comes ! nor want nor cold his course delay. — 

Hide, blushing Glory, hide Pultowa's day ! 

The vanquished hero leaves his broken bands, 

And shows his miseries in distant lands ; 

Condemned a needy supplicant to wait. 

While ladies interpose, and slaves debate . . . 

His fall was destined to a barren strand, 

A petty fortress, and a dubious hand ; 

He left the name at which the world grew pale. 

To point a moral, or adorn a tale. 
• • • • 

Enlarge my life with multitude of days : 

In health, in sickness, thus the suppliant prays. . . . 

Still raise for good the supplicating voice. 
But leave to Heaven the measure and the choice. 
Safe in His power, whose eyes discern afar 
The secret ambush of a specious prayer ; 
Implore his aid, in his decisions rest 
Secure, whate'er he gives, he gives the best. 

Yet when the sense of sacred presence fires. 
And strong devotion to the skies aspires, 
Pour forth thy fervours for a healthy mind. 
Obedient passions, and a will resigned ; 
For love, which scarce collective man can fill ; 
For patience, sovereign o'er transmuted ill ; 
For faith, that, panting for a happier seat, 
Counts death kind Nature's signal of retreat. 

These goods for man, the laws of Heaven ordain ; 
These goods He grants, who grants the power to gain ; 
With these celestial Wisdom calms the mind, 
And makes the happiness she does not find 



-M- 
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Quoted, 
In the Preface to the Dictionary, 

Words are the daughters of Earth ; 
Things are the sons of Heaven. 



ON SHAKESPEARE. 
In the Prologue on the Opening of Drury Lane. 

And panting Time toiled after him in vain. 

■ '♦♦■■■■ 
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TRUST IN PROVIDENCE. 
Translated from Gerhardt, 

Commit thou all thy griefs 

And ways into his hands ; 
To His sure truth and tender care 

Who earth and heaven commands ; 
Who points the clouds their course, 

Whom winds and seas obey ; 
He shall direct thy wandering feet, 

He shall prepare thy way. 

Thou on the Lord rely, 

So safe shalt thou go on ; 
Fix on his work thy steadfast eye, 

So shall thy work be done. 
No profit canst thou gain 

By self-consuming care ; 
To Him commend thy cause ; his ear 

Attends the softest prayer. 
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Thine everlasting truth, 

Father, thy ceaseless love 
Sees all thy children's wants, and knows 

What best for each will prove. . . . 
Thou everywhere hast way, 

And all things serve thy might 3 
Thy every act pure blessing is, 

Thy path unsullied light. 



Part II. 

Give to the winds thy fears, > 

Hope, and be undismayed, 
God hears thy sighs and counts thy tears, 

God shall lift up thy head ; 
Through waves, and clouds, and storms, 

He gently clears thy way ; 
Wait thou his time, so shall this night 

Soon end in joyous day. 



Thou see'st our weakness. Lord ; 

Our hearts are known to Thee ; 
O lift thou up the sinking hand, 

Confirm the feeble knee I 
Let us, in life and death. 

Thy steadfast truth declare. 
And publish with our latest breath 

Thy love and guardian care. 
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OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 



THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 

Sweet Auburn, loveliest village of the plain, 

Where health and plenty cheered the labouring 

swain ; 
Wliere smiling spring its earliest visit paid, 
And parting summer's lingering blooms delayed : 
Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease ; 
Seats of my youth, when every sport could please ; 
How often have I loitered o'er thy green. 
Where humble happiness endeared each scene ! 
How often have I paused on every charm, 
The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm. 
The never-failing brook, the busy mill. 
The decent church, that topped the neighbouring 

hill ; 
The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 
For talking age and whispering lovers made ! 
How often have I blessed the coming day, 
When toil remitting, lent its turn to play ; 
And all the village train from labour free. 
Led up their sports beneath the speading tree ! 
While many a pastime circled in the shade, 
The young contending as the old surveyed j 
And many a gambol frolicked o'er the ground. 
And sleights of art, and feats of strength went 

round ; 
And still as each repeated pleasure tired. 
Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired ; 
The dancing pair that simply sought renown. 
By holding out to tire each other down; 
The swain mistrustless of his smutted face. 
While secret laughter tittered round the place ; 
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The bashful virgin's side-long looks of love, 
The matron's glance that would those looks reprove. 
These were thy charms, sweet village ! sports like 
these 

With sweet succession taught ev'n toil to please. 

• • • • 

Those gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom, 
Those calm desires that asked but little room ! 

In all my wanderings round this world of care, 
In all my griefs — and God has given my share — 
I still had hopes my latest hours to crown, 
Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down ; 
To husband out life's taper at the close. 
And keep the flame from wasting by repose : 
I still had hopes — for pride attends us still, 
Amidst the swains to show my book-learned skill, 
Around my fire an evening group to draw, 
And tell of all I felt, and all I saw ; 
And, as a hare whom hounds and horns pursue, 
Pants to the place from whence at first he flew, 
I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 
Here to return — and die at home at last. 



Sweet was the sound when oft at evening's close, 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose ; 
There, as I passed with careless steps and slow. 
The mingling notes came softened from below ; 
The swain responsive, as the milkmaid sung ; 
The sober herd, that lowed to meet their young, 
The noisy geese that gabbled o'er the pool. 
The playful children just let loose from school ; 
The watch-dog's voice, that bayed the whispering 

wind, 
And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind : — 

o 
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These all in sweet confusion sought the shade, 

And filled each pause the nightingale had made. 
• • » • 

Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled. 
And still where many a garden-flower grows wild ; 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 
The village preacher's modest mansion rose. 
A man he was, to all the country dear, 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year ; 
Remote from towns he ran his godly race. 
Nor e'er had changed, nor wished to change his 

place ; 
Unpractised he to fawn, or seek for power. 
By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour ; 
Far other aims his heart had learned to prize. 
More skilled to raise the wretched, than to rise. 
His house was known to all the vagrant train, 
He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain. 
The long-remembered beggar was his guest, 
Whose beard descending swept his aged breast ; 
The ruined spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
Claimed kindred there, and had his claims allowed ; 
The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 
Sat by his fire and talked the night away > 
Wept o'er his woimds, or tales of sorrow done, 
Shouldered his crutch, and showed how fields were 

won. 
Pleased with his guests, the good man learned to 

glow, 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 
Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 
His pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride. 
And e'en his failings leaned to virtue's side \ 
But in his duty prompt at every call, 
He watched, and wept, he prayed, and felt for alL 
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And as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies ; 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismayed. 
The reverend champion stood. At his control 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul ; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise, 
And his last faltering accents whispered praise. 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adorned the venerable place ; 
Truth from his lipS prevailed with double sway. 
And fools who came to scoff, remained to pray. 
The service past, around the pious man, 
With steady zeal, each honest rustic ran ; 
E'en children followed with endearing wile, 
And plucked his gown, to share the good man's 

smile. 
His ready smile a parent's warmth expressed, 
Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distressed ; 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given \ 
But all his serious thoughts had rest in Heaven, 
As some tall cliff" that lifts its awful form. 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm. 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread. 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 



Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 
With blossomed furze unprofitably gay. 
There in his noisy mansion, skilled to rule. 
The village-master taught his little school ; 
A man severe he was, and stem to view, 
I knew him well, and every truant knew ; 

o 2 
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Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 

The da/s disasters in his morning face \ 

Full well they laughed with counterfeited glee 

At all his jokes, for many a joke had he ; 

Full well the busy whisper circling round, 

Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned j 

Yet he was kind, or if severe in aught, 

The love he bore to learning was in fault ; 

The village all declared how much he knew : 

'Twas certain he could write and cipher too ; 

Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage, 

And e'en the story ran that he could gauge ; 

In arguing, too, the parson owned his skill. 

For e'en Siough vanquished, he could argue still ! 

While words of learned length, and thundering 

sound, 
Amazed the gaping rustics ranged around, 
And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 
That one small head could carry all he knew. 

But past is all his fame. The very spot 
Where many a time he triumphed, is forgot. 
Near yonder thorn, that lifts its head on high. 
Where once the sign-post caught the passing eye. 
Low lies that house where nut-brown draughts in- 
spired. 
Where grey-beard mirth, and smiling toil retired, 
Where village-statesmen talked with looks profound, 
And news much older than their ale went roimd. 
Imagination fondly stoops to trace 
The parlour splendours of that festive place ; 
The whitewashed wall, the nicely sanded floor. 
The varnished clock that clicked behind the door ; 
The chest contrived a double debt to pay, 
A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day ; 
The pictures placed for ornament and use. 
The Twelve Good Rules, the Royal Game of Goose ; 
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The hearth, except when winter chilled the day, 
With aspen boughs, and flowers, and fennel gay, 
While broken teacups, wisely kept for show, 
Ranged o'er the chimney, glistened in a row. 

Vain, transitory splendours I could not all 
Reprieve the tottering mansion from its fall ? 
Obscure it sinks, nor shall it more impart 
An hour's importance to the poor man's heart ; 
Thither no more the peasant shall repair, 
To sweet oblivion of his daily care ; 
No more the farmer's news, the barber's tale, 
No more the woodman's ballad shall prevail ; 
No more the smith his dusky brow shall clear, 
Relax his ponderous strength, and lean to hear; 
The host himself no longer shall be found 
Careful to see the mantling bliss go round ; 
Nor the coy maid, half willing to be pressed, 
Shall kiss the cup to pass it to the rest. 

Yes ! let the rich deride, the proud disdain, 
These simple blessings of the lowly train. 
To me more dear, congenial to my heart. 
One native charm than all the gloss of art. 
Spontaneous joys, where Nature has its play. 
The soul adopts, and owns their first-bom sway ; 
Lightly they frolic o'er the vacant mind, 
Unenvied, unmolested, unconfined. 



Thou, sweet Poetry, thou loveliest maid I . . . 
Dear, charming nymph, neglected and decried, 
My shame in crowds, my solitary pride. 
Thou source of all my bliss, and all my woe, 
That found'st me poor at first, and keep'st me so ; 
Thou guide by which the nobler arts excell. 
Thou nurse of every virtue, fare thee well . . 

M 
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THE TRAVELI,ER. 

Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow. 
Or by the lazy Scheld, or wandering Po ; 
Or onward where the rude Carinthian boor 
Against the houseless stranger shuts the door ; 
Or where Campania's plain forsaken lies, ^ 

A weary waste, expanding to the skies ; 
Where'er I roam, whatever realms to see, 
My heart untravelled fondly turns to thee ; 
Still to my brother turns with ceaseless pain, 
And drags at each remove a lengthening chain. 

Eternal blessings crown my earliest friend, 
And round his dwelling guardian saints attend ; 
Blest be that spot, where cheerful guests retire 
To pause from toil, and trim their evening fire ; 
Blest that abode where want and pain repair, 
And every stranger finds a ready chair ; 
Blest be those feasts with simple plenty crowned, 
Where all the ruddy family around 
Laugh at the jests or pranks that never fail, 
Or sigh with pity at some mournful tale ; 
Or press the bashful stranger to his food, 
And learn the luxury of doing good. 

But me, not destined such delights to share, 
My prime of life in wandering spent, and care ; 
Impelled, with steps unceasing to pursue 
Some fleeting good, that mocks me with the view ; 
That, like the circle bounding earth and skies, 
Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies ; 
My fortune leads to traverse realms alone. 
And find no spot of all the world my own. 
■ E'en now, where Alpine solitudes ascend, 
I sit me down a pensive hour to spend ; 
And -placed on high, above the storm's career. 
Look downward where a hundred realms appear ; 
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Lakes, forestS; cities, plains extending wide, 

The pomp of kings, the shepherd's humbler pride. 

When thus Creation's charms around combine, 
Amidst the store, should thankless pride repine ? 
Say, should the philosophic mind disdain 
That good which makes each humbler bosom vain ? 
Let school-taught pride dissemble all it can — 
These little things are great to little man ; 
And wiser he, whose sympathetic mind 
Exults in all the good of all mankind. 
Ye glittering towns, with wealth and splendour 

. crowned, 
Ye fields, where summer spreads profusion round. 
Ye lakes, whose vessels catch the busy gale. 
Ye bending swains, that dress the flowery vale. 
For me your tributory stores combine ; 
Creation's heir, the world, the world is mine. 

As some lone miser visiting his store. 
Bends at his treasure, counts, recounts it o'er, 
Hoards after hoards his rising raptures fill. 
Yet still he sighs, for hoards are wanting still ; 
Thus to my breast alternate passions rise. 
Pleased with each good that Heaven to man 

supplies. 
Yet oft a sigh prevails, and sorrows fall. 
To see, the hoard of human bliss so small ; 
And oft I wish, amidst the scene, to find 
Some spot to real happiness consigned, 
Where, my worn soul, each wandering hope at rest, 
May gather bliss to see my fellows blest. * 

But where to find that happiest spot below 
Who can direct, when all pretend to know ? 
The shuddering tenant of the frigid zone 
Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own ; 
Extols the treasures of his stormy seas, 
And hisv long nights of revelry and ease ; 
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The naked Negro, panting at the Line, 
Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wine, 
Basks in the ^are, or stems the tepid wave, 
And thanks his gods for all the good they gave. 
Such is the patriot's boast, where'er we roam, 
His first, best country ever is at home. 
And yet, perhaps, if coimtries we compare. 
And estimate the blessings which they share. 
Though patriots flatter, still shall wisdom find 
An equal portion dealt to all mankind : 
As different good, by Art or Nature given 

To different nations, makes their blessings even, 

• t . . 

Could Nature's bounty satisfy the breast. 
The sons of Italy were surely blest 
Whatever fruits in different climes were found. 
That proudly rise or humbly court the ground ; 
Whatever blooms in torrid tracts appear. 
Whose bright succession decks the varied year ; 
Whatever sweets salute the northern sky 
With vernal lives, that blossom but to die ; 
These here disporting own the kindred soil. 
Nor ask luxuriance from the planter's toil ; 
While sea-bom gales their gelid wings expand 
To winnow fragrance round the smiling land. 

But small the bliss that sense alone bestows, 
And sensual bliss is all the nation knows. 
In florid beauty groves and fields appear, 
Man seems the only growth that dwindles here. 



Tho' poor the peasant's hut, his feasts tho' small, 
He sees his little lot the lot of all: . . . 
And as a child, when scaring sounds molest. 
Clings dose and closer to the mother's breast. 



r 
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So the loud torrent, and the whirlwind's roar, 
But bind him to his native mountains more. . . , 

But all the gentler morals, such as play 
Thro' life's more cultured walks, and charm the way, 
These, far dispersed, on timorous pinions fly. 
To sport and flutter in a kinder sky. . . . 



How small, of all that human hearts endure, 

That part which laws or kings can cause or cure ! 

Still to ourselves in every place consigned, 

Our own felicity we make or find ; 

With secret course, which no loud storms annoy, 

Glides the smooth current of domestic joy. 

The lifted axe, the agonizing wheel, 

Luke's iron crown, and Damien's bed of steel, 

To men remote from power, but rarely known. 

Leave reason, faith, and conscience, all our own. 



-H- 



RETALIATION. 

Of old, when Scarron his companions invited, 
Each guest brought his dish, and the feast was united ; 
If our landlord supplies us with beef, and with fish, 
Let each guest bring himself, and he brings the best 

dish ; 
Our Dean shall be venison, just fresh from the plains; 
Our Burke shall be tongue, with the garnish of brains ; 
Our Will shall be wild-fowl, of excellent flavour. 
And Dick with his pepper shall heighten the savour ; 
Our Cumberland's sweet-bread its place shall obtain, 
And Douglas is pudding, substantial and plain ; 
Our Garrick's a sallad, for in him we see 
Oil, vinegar, sugar, and saltness agree. 
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To make out the dinner, full certain I am 
Thg,t Ridge is anchovy, and Reynolds is lamb, 
That Hickey's a capon, and by the same rule, 
Magnanimous Goldsmith, a gooseberry-fool. 
At a dinner so various, at such a repast. 
Who'd not be a glutton, and stick to the last ? 
Here, waiter I more wine : let me sit while I'm able, 
Till all my companions sink under the table; 
Then, with chaos and blunders encircling my head. 
Let tne ponder, and tell what I think of the dead. 

Here lies the good Dean, re-united to earth, 
Who mixed reason with pleasure, and wisdom with 

mirth ; 
If he had any faults, he has left us in doubt. 
At least in six weeks I could not find them out. 
Yet some have declared, and it can't be denied *em, 
That sly-boots was wonderfully cunning to hide 'em. 
Here lies our good Edmund,* whose genius was 

such, 
We scarcely can praise it or blame it too much ; 
Who, bom for the universe, narrowed his mind. 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind ; 
Though fraught with all learning, yet straining his 

throat • 
To persuade Tommy Townshend to lend him a vote ; 
Who, too deep for his hearers, still went on refining. 
And thought of convincing, while they thought of 

dining ; 
Though equal to all things, for all things unfit ; 
Too nice for a statesman ; too proud for a wit ; 
For a patriot too cool ; for a drudge disobedient. 
And too fond of the right to pursue the expedient. 
In short, 'twas his fate, unemployed or in place, 

sir. 
To eat mutton cold, and cut blocks with a razor. 

» Burke. 
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Here lies honest William,* whose heart was a mint^ 
While the owner ne'er knew half the good that was 

in't ; 
The pupil of impulse, it forced him along, 
His conduct still right, with his argument wrong : . . • 
Would you ask for his merits ? alas ! he had none ; 
What was good was spontaneous, his faults were his 

own. 

Here lies honest Richard,^ whose fate I must sigh at : 
Alas ! that such frolic should now be so quiet ; 
What spirits were his ! what wit and what whim ! 
Now breaking a jest, and now breaking a limb I 
Now wrangling and grumbling to keep up the ball, 
Now teazing and vexing, yet laughing at all ! . . . 

Here Cumberland * lies, having acted his parts, 

The Terence of England, the mender of hearts ; 

A flattering painter, who made it his care 

To draw men as they ought to be, not as they are. 

His gallants are all faultless, his women divine, 

And Comedy wonders at being so fine ; 

Like a tragedy -queen he has dizened her out, 

Or rather like Tragedy giving a rout. 

His fools have their follies so lost in a crowd 

Of virtues and feelings, that folly grows proud ; 

And coxcombs, alike in their failings alone. 

Adopting his portraits, are pleased with their own. 

Say, where has our poet this malady caught ? 

Or wherefore his characters thus without fault ? 

Say, was it that vainly directing his view 

To find out men's virtues, and finding them few, 

Q\iite sick of pursuing each troublesome elf. 

He gjrew lazy at last, and drew from himself? 

Here Douglas retires, from his toils to relax, 
The scourge of impostors, the terror of quacks ; 

9 W. Burke. » R. Burke < Page. 139. 
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Come, all ye quack bards and ye quacking divines, 
Come, and dance on the spot where your tyrant re- 
clines. 
When satire and censure encircled his throne, 
I feared for your safety, I feared for my own. 
But now he is gone, and we want a detector, 
Our Dodds shall be pious, our Kenricks shall lecture; 
Macpherson write bombast, and call it a style ; 
Our Townshend make speeches, and I shall compile ; 
New Lawders* and Bowers the Tweed shall cross over, 
No countryman living their tricks to discover ; 
Detection her taper shall quench to a spark. 
And Scotchman meet Scotchman and cheat in the 
dark. 

Here lies David Garrick, describe him who can, 
An abridgment of all that was pleasant in man ; 
As an actor, confest without rival to shine ; 
As a wit, if not first, in the very first line ! 
Yet with talents like these, and an excellent heart, 
The man had his failings, — a dupe to his art 
Like an ill-judging beauty his colours he spread, 
And beplastered with rouge his own natural red 

On the stage he was natural, simple, affecting ; 
'Twas only that, when he was off he was acting. 
With no reason on earth to go out of his way. 
He turned and he varied full ten times a day ; 
Though secure of our hearts, yet most fearfully sick 
If they were not his own by finessing and trick ; 
He cast off his fiiends as a huntsman his pack, 
For he knew when he pleased he could whistle them 

back. 
Of praise a mere glutton, he swallowed what came, 
And the puff of a dunce he mistook it for fame, 
Till his relish grown callous, almost to disease. 
Who peppered the highest, was surest to please, 

' See page 169. 
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But let us be candid and speak out our mind, 
If dunces applauded, he paid them in kind. 
Ye Kenricks, ye Kellys, and Woodfalls so grave, 
What a commerce was yours, while you got and you 

gave ! 
How did Grub Street re-echo the shouts that you 

raised, 
While he was be-Rosciused, and you were be-praised ! 
But peace to his spirit wherever it flies. 
To act as an angel and mix with the skies ; 
Those poets who owe their best fame to his skill 
Shall still be his flatterers, go where he will : 
Old Shakespeare receive him with praise and with 

love, 
And Beaumonts and Bens be his Kellys above. 

Here Hickey reclines, a most blunt, pleasant creature. 

And slander itself must allow him good nature ; 

He cherished his friend, and he relished a bumper ; 

Yet one fault he had, and tliat was a thumper. 

Perhaps you may ask if the man was a miser ? 

I answer. No, no, for he always was wiser; 

Too courteous, perhaps, or obligingly flat? 

His very worst foe can't accuse him of that 

Perhaps he confided in men as they go. 

And so was too foolishly honest ? Ah, no ! 

Then what was his failing ? come, tell it, and bum 

ye— 
He was — could he help it ? — a special attorney. 

Here Reynolds^ is laid, and, to tell you my mind, 

He has not left a wiser or better behind ; 

His pencil was striking, resistless, and grand ; 

His manners were gentle, complying, and bland ; 

Still bom to improve us in every part. 

His pencil our faces, his manners our heart ; 

* Sir Joshua. 
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To coxcombs averse, yet most civilly steering, 
When they judged without skill, he was still hard of 

hearing ; 
When they talked of their Raphaels, Correggios, and 

stuff, 
He shifted his trumpet, and only took snuif. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Here Whitefoord reclines, and deny it who can, 
Though he merrily lived, he is now a grave man : 
Rare compound of oddity, frolic, and fun ! 
Who relished a joke, and rejoiced in a pun ; 
Whose temper was generous, open, sincere ; 
A stranger to flattery, a stranger to fear ; 
Who scattered around wit and humour at will ; 
Whose daily bon mots half a column might fill ! 
A Scotchman, from pride and from prejudice free ; 
A scholar, yet surely no pedant was he. 

' What pity, alas ! that so liberal a mind 
Should.so long be to newspaper essays confined ! 
Who perhaps to the summit of science could soar, 
Yet content if the table he set in a roar ; 
Whose talents to fill any station were fit. 
Yet happy if Woodfall confessed him a wit 

Ye newspaper witlings ! ye pert scribbling folks 1 
Who copied his squibs, and re-echoed his jokes ; 
Ye tame imitators, ye servile herd, come. 
Still follow your master, and visit his tomb : 
To deck it, bring with you festoons of the vine. 
And copious libations bestow on his shrine; 
Then strew all around it (you can do no less) 
Cross-readings, ship-news, and mistakes of the press. 

Merry Whitefoord, farewell ! for thy sake I admit 
Tliat a Scot may have humour, I had almost said wit : 
This debt to thy memory I cannot refuse, 
** Thou best-humoured man, with the worst-humoured 



muse.'* 
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THE HAUNCH OF VENISON. 

A Poetical Epistle to Lord Clare. 

Thanks, my lord, for your venison, for finer or fatter 
Never ranged in a forest, or smoked in a platter ; 
The haunch was a picture for painters to study, 
The fat was so white, and the lean was so ruddy ; 
Though my hunger was sharp, I could scarce help 

regretting 
To spoil such a delicate picture by eating : :, 

I had thoughts, in my chambers to place it in view, 
To be shown to my friends as a piece of virtu ; 
As in some Irish houses, where things are so-so, 
One gamfnon of bacon hangs up for a show ; 
But for eating a rasher of what they take pride in. 
They'd as soon think of eating the pan it is fried in. 
But hold — ^let me pause — don't I hear you pronounce 
This tale of the bacon's a terrible bounce ! 
Well, suppose it a bounce — sure a poet may try, 
By a bounce now and then, to get courage to fly. . . 
To go on with my tale — as I gazed on the haunch, 
I thought of a friend that was trusty and staunch ; 
So I cut it, and sent it to Reynolds undrest, 
To paint it, or eat it, just as he liked best. 
Of the neck and the breast I had next to dispose — 
'Twas a neck and a breast that might rival Monroe's ; 
But in parting with these I was puzzled again, 
With the how, and the who, and the where, and the 

when. 
There's Howard, and Coley, and H — rth, and Hiff, 
I think they love venison — I know they love beef. 
There's my countryman Higgins — Oh ! let him alone 
For making a blunder, or picking a bone. 
But really — to poets, who seldom can eat. 
Your very good mutton's a very good treat ; 
Such dainties to them their health it might hurt. 
It's like sending them ruffles when wanting a shirt. 
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While thus I debated, in reverie centred, 

An acquaintance — a friend as he called himself — 

entered ; 
Un under-bred, fine-spoken fellow was he, 
And he smiled as he looked at the venison and me. 
" What have we got here ? — ^Why, this is good eating ! 
Your own, I suppose — or is it in waiting?" 
*< Why, whose should it be ? " cried 1, with a flounce : 
" I get these things often ! " — but that was a bounce ; 
" Some lords, my acquaintance, that settle the nation. 
Are pleased to be kind — but I hate ostentation." 
" If that be the case, then," cried he, very gay, 
I*m glad I have taken this house in my way. 
To-morrow you take a poor dinner with me j 
No words — I insist on't — ^precisely at three. 
Well have Johnson and Burke, all the wits wiU be 

there ; 
My acquaintance is slight, or I'd ask my Lord Clare. 
And now that I think on't, . . . 
We wanted this venison to make out a dinner. 
What say you — a pasty ; it shall, and it must. 
And my wife, little Kitty, is famous for crust 
Here, porter — this venison with me to Mile End ; 
No stirring, I beg — my dear friend — my dear friend !" 
Thus snatching his hat, he brushed off like the wind. 
And the porter and eatables followed behind. 

Left alone to reflect, having emptied my shelf, 
And " nobody with me at sea but myself," 
Though I could not help thinking my gentleman 

hasty. 
Yet Johnson, and Burke, and a good venison pasty. 
Were things that I never disliked in my life. 
Though clogged with a coxcomb, and Kitty his 

wife. 
So next day, in due splendour to make my approach, 
I drove to his door in my own hackney coach. . . . 
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My friend bade me welcome, but struck me quite 
dumb, 
With tidings that Johnson and Burke would not come \ 
" For I knew it," he cried, " both eternally fail, 
The one with his speeches, and t'other with Thrale ; 
But no matter, I'll warrant we'll make up the party, 
With two full as clever, and ten times as hearty. 
The one is a Scotchman, the other a Jew, 
They're both of them merry, and authors like you ; 
The one writes the Snarler, the other the Scourge ; 
Some think he writes Cinna — he owns to Panurge." 
While thus he described them by trade and by name. 
They entered, and dinner was served as they came. 

At the top a fried liver and bacon were seen. 
At the bottom was tripe, in a swinging tureen ; 
At the sides there were spinage and pudding made hot; 
In the middle a place where the pasty — was not. 
Now, my lord, as for tripe, it's my utter aversion. 
And your bacon I hate like a Turk or a Persian \ 
So there I sat stuck, like a horse in a pound. 
While the bacon and liver went merrily round. . . 
" I like these here dinners, so pretty and small ; 
But your friend there, the doctor, eats nothing at all." 
"O — ho !" quoth my friend, "he'll come on in a trice, 
He's keeping a corner for something that's nice." . . . 
" We'll all keep a comer," the lady cried out ; 
" We'll all keep a comer," was echoed about. 
While thus we resolved and the pasty delayed, 
With looks that quite petrified, entered the maid ; 
A visage so sad, and so pale with affright, 
Waked Priam in drawing his curtains by night ; 
But we quickly found out — for who could mistake 

her? 
That she came with some terrible news from the baker : 
And so it fell out, for that negligent sloven 
Had shut out the pasty on shutting his oven. . . . 
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WILLIAM WHITEHEAD. 

ON CiELIA. 

From the ye ne scat quoi. 
• • « • 

Tis not her face which love creates, 

For there no graces revel ; 
'Tis not her shape, for there the fates 

Have rather been uncivil. 

'Tis not her air, for sure in that 

There's nothing more than common; 

And all her sense is only chat, 
Like any other woman. 

Her voice, her touch might give the alarm ; 

'Twas both, perhaps, or neither ; 
In short, 'twas that provoking charm, 

Of Caelia altogether. 
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WILLIAM JULIUS MICKLE, 

[1734-1788 

THERE IS NO LUCK ABOUT THE HOUSE. 

Sae true his heart, sae smooth his speech, 

His breath like caller air \ 
His very foot has music in't 

As he comes up the stair. 
And will I see him once again ? 

And will I hear him speak ? 
I'm right down dizzy with the thought. 

In troth I'm like to greet. ^ 

For there's no luck about the house, 

There's no luck at a' ; 
There is little pleasure in the house 

When our gudeman's awa'. 

* Weep. 



-♦♦- 
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JOHN LOGAN, 

TO THE CUCKOO. 

Hail, beauteous stranger of the grove ! 

Thou messenger of Spring ! 
Now Heaven repairs thy rural seat, 

And woods thy welcome sing. 

What time the daisy decks the green, 

Thy certain voice we hear ; 
Hast thou a star to guide thy path. 

Or mark the rolling year ? 



The school-boy wandering through the wood, 

To pull the primrose gay, 
Starts, the new voice of Spring to hear, 

And imitates thy lay. 



Sweet bird ! thy bower is ever green. 

Thy sky is ever clear \ 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy song. 

No winter in thy year. 



-M- 
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WILLIAM COW PER. 

EPISTLE TO JOSEPH HILL. 

Dear Joseph, five-and-twenty years ago — 
Alas ! how time escapes, 'tis even so — 
With frequent intercourse, and always sweet, 
And always friendly, we were wont to cheat 
A tedious hour, and now we never meet ! 
As some grave gentleman in Terence says — 
'Twas therefore much the same in ancient days — 
Good lack, we know not what to-morrow brings ; 
Strange fluctuation of all human things ! 
True ! Changes will befall, and friends may part, 
But distance only cannot change the heart ; 
And, were I called to prove the assertion true. 
One proof should serve — a reference to you. 

Whence comes it then, that in the wane of life, 
Though nothing have occurred to kindle strife, 
We find the. friends we fancied we had won. 
Though numerous once, reduced to few or none ? 
Can gold grow worthless that has stood the touch ? 
No ; gold they seemed, but they were never such. 

Horatio's servant once, with bow and cringe. 
Swinging the parlour door upon its hinge. 
Dreading a negative, and overawed 
Lest he should trespass, begged to go abroad. 
" Go, fellow ! whither ? " — turning short about — 
" Nay, stay at home — you're always going out." 
" 'Tis but a step, sir, just at the street's end." 
" For what ? " " An please you, sir, to see a friend." 
" A friend ! " Horatio cried, and seemed to start, 
" Yea, marry, shalt thou, and with all my heart ! 
And fetch my cloak ; for, though the night be raw, 
I'll see him too — the first I ever saw ! " 

I knew the man, and knew his nature mild. 
And was his plaything often when a child ; 
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But something at that moment pinched him close, 

Else he was seldom bitter or morose. 

Perhaps his confidence just then betrayed, 

His grief might prompt him with the speech he made. 

Perhaps 'twas mere good humour gave it birth, 

The harmless play of pleasantry and mirth. . . . 

But not to moralize too much, and strain 

To prove an evil of which all complain, — 

I hate long arguments verbosely spun, 

One story more, dear Hill, and I have done. 

Once on a time an emperor, a wise man — 
No matter where, in China or Japan — 
Decreed, that whosoever should offend 
Against the well-known duties of a friend. 
Convicted once, should ever after wear 
But half a coat, and show his bosom bare. 
The punishment importing this, no doubt, 
That all was naught within, and all found out. 

O happy Britain ! we have not to fear 
Such hard and arbitrary measure here. 
Else, could a law, like that which I relate. 
Once have the sanction of our triple state. 
Some few that I have known in days of old, 
Would run most dreadful risk of catching cold. 
While you, my friend, whatever wind should blow. 
Might traverse England safely to and fro. 
An honest man, close-buttoned to the chin, 
Broad-cloth without, and a warm heart within. 

CATHARINA. 

She came — she is gone — we have met, 
And meet perhaps never again \ 

The sun of that moment is set, 
And seems to have risen in vain. 
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THE TASK. 
Book!.— The Sofa, 

The nurse sleeps sweetly, hired to watch the sick, 
Whom snoring she disturbs. — As sweetly he, 
Who quits the coach-box at the midnight hour, 
To sleep within the carriage more secure, 
His legs depending at the open door. — 
Sweet sleep enjoys the curate in his desk. 
The tedious rector drawling o'er his head \ — 
And sweet the clerk below. . . . 

II. — The Timepiece. 

There is a pleasure in poetic pains 
Which only poets know. The shifts and turns, 
The expedients and inventions multiform, 
To which the mind resorts, in chase of terms 
Though apt, yet coy, and difficult to win ; — 
To arrest the fleeting images that fill 
The mirror of the mind, and hold them fast. 
And force them sit, till he has pencilled off 
A faithful likeness of the forms he views ; 
Then to dispose his copies with such art 
That each may find its most propitious light 
And shine by situation, hardly less 
Than by the labour and the skill it cost,— - 
Are occupations of the poet's mind 
So pleasing, and that steal away the thought 
• WiUi such address from themes of sad import. 
That, lost in his own musings, happy man ! 
He feels the anxieties of life, denied 
Their wonted entertainment, all retire. 
Such joys has he that sings. 

IV.— The Winter Evening. 

Katerfelto, with his hair on end 
At his own wonders, wondering for his bread. 
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V,^The Winter Mofning Walk, 

War is a game which, were their subjects wise, 
Kings would not play at. 

VI.— The Winter Walk at Noon. 

Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much ; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 

. . • • 

I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 

Yet wanting sensibility — the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 

An inadvertent step may crush the snail 

That crawls at evening in the public path ; 

But he that has humanity, forewarned. 

Will tread aside, and let the reptile live. 



-♦♦- 



From FRIENDSHIP. 

The man who hails you Tom or Jack, 
And proves by thumps upon your back 

His sense of your great merit, — 
Is such a friend that one had need 
Be very much his friend indeed, 

To pardon or to bear it. 



-M- 
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TO MARY— J/ri. Unwin. 

The twentieth year is well-nigh past 
Since first our sky was overcast ; 
Ah, would that this might be the last ! 

My Mary. 

Thy spirits have a fainter flow, 
I see thee daily weaker grow, 
'Twas my distress that brought thee low. 

My Mary. 

Thy needles, once a shining store. 
For my sake restless heretofore, 
Now rust disused, and shine no more ; 

My Mary. 

• • . . 

But well thou pla/dst the housewife's part. 
And all thy threads, with magic art, 
Have wound themselves about this heart, 

My Mary. 

• • • • 

Thy silver locks, once auburn bright, 
Are still more lovely in my sight 
Than golden beams of orient light. 

My Mary. 
For, could I view nor them nor thee, 
What sight worth seeing could I see ? 
The sun would rise in vain for me, 

My Mary. 
Partakers of thy sad decline. 
Thy hands their little force resign ; 
Yet gently prest, press gently mine, 

My Mary. 

• • • • 

And still to love, though prest with ill, 
In wintry age to feel no chill. 
With me is to be lovely still. 

My Mary. 

• . . • 
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THE POET'S NEW-YEAR'S GIFT 
To Mrs.t afterwards Lady^ Throckmorton. 

Maria ! I have every good 
For thee wished many a time, 

Both sad and in a cheerful mood, 
But never yet in rhyme. 

To wish thee fairer is no need, 
More prudent, or more sprightly. 

Or more ingenious, or more freed 
From temper-flaws unsightly. 

What favour then, not yet possessed, 

Can I for thee require ? 
In wedded love already blest 

To thy whole heart's desire. 

None here is happy but in part \ 

Full bliss is bliss divine ; 
There dwells some wish in every heart, 

And doubtless one in thine. 

That wish on some fair future day, 
Which Fate shall brightly gild, 

'Tis blameless, be it what it may, 
I wish it aU fulfiUed. 



ON THE LOSS OF THE ROYAL GEORGE. 
By Sinking. • 1782. ♦ 

Toll for the brave ! 

The brave that are no more ! 
All sunk beneath the wave, 

Fast by their native shore ! 
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It was not in the battle ; 

No tempest gave the shock ; 
She sprang no fatal leak ; 

She ran upon no rock. 



Weigh the vessel up, 

Once dreaded by our foes ! 

And mingle with our cup 
The tear that England owes. 

• • • 

But Kempenfelt is gone, 

His victories are o'er ; 
He and his eight hundred 

Shall plough the wave no more. 



GOD MOVES IN A MYSTERIOUS WAY. 

• • • 

Ye fearful saints fresh courage take, 
The clouds ye so much dread 

Are big with mercy, and shall break 
In blessings on your head. 

• • • 

His purposes will ripen fast. 

Unfolding every hour ; 
The bud may have a bitter taste, 

But sweet will be the flower. 



-♦♦■ 
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REV. JOHN NEWTON. 

HYMN, 

Quiet, Lord, my froward heart, 
Make me teachable and mild, 

Upright, simple, free from art, 
Make me as a wean-ed child. 

From distrust and envy free, 

Pleased with all that pleases Thee. 

« 

What Thou shalt to-day provide, 

Let me as a child receive ; 
What to-morrow may betide, 

Calmly to thy wisdom leave. 
'Tis enough that Thou wilt care. 
Why should I the burden bear ? 

As a little child relies 

On a care beyond his own. 
Knows he's neither strong nor wise. 

Fears to step a step alone : 
Let me thus with Thee abide 
As my Father, Guard, and Guide. 



-»♦- 
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ROBERT BURNS. 

FOR A' THAT, AND A' THAT. 

Is there, for honest poverty, 

That hangs his head, and a' that ? 
The coward slave, we pass him by, 

We dare be poor for a' that ! 
For a' that, and a' that, 

Our toils obscure, and a' that ; 
The rank is but the guinea's stamp. 

The man's the gold for a' that 

What though on homely fare we dine. 

Wear hoddin grey, and a' that ; 
Give fools their silks, and knaves their wine, 

A man's a man for a' that ; 
For a' that, and a' that. 

Their tinsel show, and a' that ; 
The honest man, though e'er so poor. 

Is king of men for a' that 

• • • 

A prince can make a belted knight, 

A marquis, duke, and a' that ; 
But an honest man's aboon his might, 

Good faith, he mauna fa' that ! 
For a' that, and a' that. 

Their dignities, and a' that. 
The pith of sense, and pride ot worth. 

Are higher ranks than a' that. 

Then let us pray that come it may, 

As come it will for a' that ; 
That sense and worth o'er all the earth 

May bear the gree, and a' that ; 
For a' that, and a' that. 

It's coming yet for a' that. 
That man to man the world o'er 

Shall brothers be for a' that. 



-M- 
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TAM O* SHANTER. 

When chapman billies leave the street, 
And drowthy neebors neebors meet, 
As market-days are wearing late, 
And folk begin to tak' the gate, 
While we sit bousing at the nappy. 
And getting fou and unco happy, 
We think not on the long Scotch miles. 
The mosses, waters, gates and stiles. 
That lie between us and our hame, 
Where sits our sulky, sullen dame. 
Gathering her brows like gathering storm, 
Nursing her wrath to keep it warm. 

This truth found honest Tam o' Shanter, 
As he from Ayr one night did canter ; 
Auld Ayr, whom ne'er a town surpasses 
For honest men and bonnie lasses. 

Oh Tam ! hadst thou but been so wise 
As ta'en thy own wife Kate's advice ! . . . 
She prophesied that late or soon 
Thou would be found deep drowned in Doon, 
Or catched with warlocks in the dark 
By Alloway's old haunted kirk. 

Ah ! gentle dames, it gars me greet 
To think how many counsels sweet. 
How many lengthened sage advices, 
The husband from the wife despises ! 

But to our tale. One market night 
Tam had got planted unco right. 
Fast by a fireside blazing finely, 
With frothing ale that drank divinely. 
And at his elbow souter Johnnie, 
His ancient, trusty, thirsty crony. . . . 

The night drove on with songs and clatter. 
And aye the ale was growing better. . . . 
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The souter told his queerest stories, 
The landlord's laugh was ready chorus ; 
The storm without might roar and rustle, 
Tam did na mind the storm a whistle. 
Care, mad to see a man so happy, 
E'en drowned himself among the nappy. 
As bees flee home with lades of treasure. 
The minutes winged their way with pleasure ; 
Kings may be blest, but Tam was glorious, 
O'er all the ills of life victorious. 

But pleasures are like poppies spread. 
You seize the flower, its bloom is shed ; 
Or like the snow-falls in the river, 
A moment white — then melt for ever ; 
Or like the borealis race, 
That flit ere you can point their place ; 
Or like the rainbow's lovely form. 
Evanishing amid the storm. — 
No man can tether time or tide ; 
The hour approaches Tam maun ride ; 
That hour of night's black arch the key-stone, 
That dreary hour he mounts his beast in ; 
And such a night he takes the road in 
As ne'er poor sinner was abroad in. 
The wind blew as 'twad blawn its last, 
The rattling showers rose on the blast ; 
The speedy gleams the darkness swallowed, 
Loud, deep, and long, the thunder bellowed ; 
That night a child might understand 
The Deil had business on his hand 

Weel mounted on his grey mare Meg, 
A better never lifted leg ; 
Tam skelpit on through dub and mire, 
Despising wind, and rain, and fire ; 
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Whyles holding fast his guid blue bonnet, 

Whyles crooning o'er some old Scotch sonnet, 

Whyles glowering round with prudent cares 

Lest bogies catch him unawares. 

Kirk Alloway was drawing nigh, 

Where ghosts and howlets nightly cry — . . . . 

Before him Doon pours all his floods, 

The doubling storm roars through the woods ; 

The lightnings flash from pole to pole ; 

Near and more near the thunders roll ; 

When glimmering through the groaning trees. 

Kirk Alloway seemed in a blaze ; 

Through every bore the beams were glancing ; 

And loud resounded mirth and dancing. . . . 

Maggie stood right sore astonished. 
Till, by the heel and hand admonished. 
She ventured forward on the light, 
And vow ! Tam saw a wondrous sight ! 
Warlocks and witches in a dance. 
No cotillion bran new from France — 
But hornpipes, jigs, strathspeys and reels. 
Put life and mettle in their heels. . . . 

As Tammie glowered, amazed and curious, 
The mirth and fun grew fast and furious ; 
The piper loud and louder blew ; 
The dancers quick and quicker flew. . . . 
But Tam kenned what was what full bravely. 
There was one winsome wench and jolly . . . 

But here my Muse her wing maun cower 
Such flights are far beyond her power ; 
To sing how Nannie lept and flang, 
(A souple jade she was and Strang,) 
And how Tam stood like one bewitched, 
And thought his very eyes enriched. . . . 
Till first one caper, then another, 
Tam tint his reason altogether, 
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And roars out " Weel done, Culty-sark 1 " 

And in an instant all was dark ; 
And scarcely had he Maggie rallied, 
When out the hellish legion sallied. 
As bees buzz out with angry fuss, 
When plundering herds assail their hive ; 
As open pussie's mortal foes, 
When pop ! she starts before their nose ; 
As eager runs the market crowd. 
When " Catch the thief!" resounds aloud ; 
So Maggie runs, the witches follow. 
With monie a frightful screech and hollow. 

Ah Tarn ! ah Tam ! thou'll get thy fairin' 1 
Once caught they'll roast thee like a heirin' ! 
In vain thy Kate awaits thy coming ! 
Kate soon will be a woful woman ! 
Now do thy speedy utmost, Meg, 
And win the key-stone of the bridge. 
There, at them thou thy tail may toss, 
A running stream they dare not cross. 

But ere the key-stone she could make 
The fient a tail she had to shake. 
For Nannie, far before the rest. 
Hard upon noble Maggie prest, 
And flew at Tam with furious ettle ; 
But little wist she Maggie's mettle- 
One spring brought off her master hale, 
But left bdiind her ain grey tail. . . . 

Now who this tale of truth shaU read. 
Each man and mother's son take heed ; , . 
Think ye may buy [some] joys o'er dear. 
Remember Tam o' Shanter's mare. 
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From THE KIRK'S ALARM. 

Orthodox, Orthodox, 

Who believe in John Knox, 
Let me sound an alarm to your conscience ; 

There's a heretic blast 

Has been blown in the west, 
That what is no sense must be nonsense. 



From HOLY WILLIE'S PRAYER. 
[The Calvinist's Doctrine.] 

O Thou who in the heavens dost dwell, 
Who, as it pleases best thyseP, 
Sends one to heaven, and ten to hell, 

All for thy glory. 
And not for any good or ill 

They've done before thee. 

ON CAPTAIN GROSE'S 
Peregrinations through Scotland collecting Antiquities, 

Hear ! Land of Cakes, and brother Scots, 
From Maidenkirk to John of Groat's ; 
If there's a hole in a' your coats, 

I rede you, 'tend it ; 
A chiel's among you taking notes, 

And faith he'll prent it 



From A DREAM. 
Guid-moming to your Majesty, 

But facts are chiels that winna ding,* 
And downa be disputed 

» Yield. 
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THE TWA EKXJS, 

Twas in that place of Scotland's isle 
That bears the name of Old King Coil, 
Upon a bonnie day in June, 
When wearing through the afternoon, 
Twa dogs that were na thrang at home 
Forgathered once upon a time. 

ITie first I'll name, they called him Caesar, 
Was keepit for his Honour's pleasure : . . 
His lock-ed, lettered, braw brass collar. 
Showed him the gentleman and scholar \ 
But though he was of high degree, 
The fient a pride — ^nae pride had he. . . 

The other was a Ploughman's collie, 

A rhyming, ranting, raving billie. 

Who for his friend and comrade had him; . 

And in his freaks had Luath called him. 

After some dog in Highland sang 

Was made lang syne — Lord knows how lang. 
.... 

Upon a knoll they sat them down, 
And there began a lang digression 
About the Lords of the Creation. 

I've often wondered, honest Luath, 
What sort o' life poor dogs like you have ; 
And when the gentry's life I saw. 
What way poor bodies lived ava. 

Our Laird gets in his rack-ed rents, 
His coals, his kain, and all his stents '} 
He rises when he likes himseP ; 
His flunkies answer at the bell ; 

* Dues. 
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He calls his coach, he calls his horse ; 
He draws a bonnie silken purse 
As lang's my tail, where, through the steeks,* 
The yellow-lettered Georgie peeps. 
From mom till e'en its nought but toiling 
At baking, roasting, frying, boiling. . . . 
But what poor cot-folk put their paunch in, 
I own it's past my comprehensioa 

Luath, 

Troth, Caesar, whyles they're fasht enough, . . 
And when they meet with sore disasters. 
Like loss of health, or want of masters, 
Ye 'most would think a wee touch longer, 
And they must starve of cold and hunger. 
But how it comes I never kenned — yet. 
They're mostly wonderfully contented. 
And burly chiels, and clever hizzies. 
Are bred in such a way as this is. 

CiBsar, 

But then to see how yef're neglected. 
How huffed, and cuffed, and disrespected. . . 
I see how folk live that have riches. 
But surely poor folk maun be wretches ? 

Luath, 

They're not so wretched's one would think ; 
Though constantly on poortith's brink : 
They're so accustomed with the sight, 
The view oft gives them little fright. 
Then chance and fortune are so guided, 
They're all in less or more provided ; 
And though fatigued with close employment, 
A blink of rest's a sweet enjoyment 

s Stitches. 

Q 2 
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The dearest comfort of their lives, 
Their thriving weans and faithful wives, 
The prattling things are just their pride. 
That sweetens all their fire -side. . . . 
They lay aside their private cares, 
To mind the kirk and state affairs ; 
The/11 talk of patronage and priests, 
With kindling fury in their breasts. 
Or tell what new taxation's comin' ; 
Unfairly at the folk in Lon'on. . . . 
But will you tell me, Master Csesar, 
Sure great folks' life's a life of pleasure ? 
No cold or hunger e'er can steer them, 
The very thought oft need not fear them. 

CcBsar, 

O man, were you but whyles where I am, 
The gentles ye would never envy them. 
It's true they need not starve or sweat. 
Through winter's cold or summer's heat ; 
The)^ve no sore work to craze their bones, 
And fill old age with gripes and groans ; 
But human bodies are such fools, 
•For all their colleges and schools. 
That when no real ills perplex them. 
They make enough themselves to vex them ; 
And all the less they have to sturt them 
In like proportion less will hurt them. 
A country fellow at the plough, 
His acres tilled, he's right enow ; 
A country girl at her wheel, 
Her dozens done, she's unco weel ; — 
But gentlemen, and ladies worst. 
With right-down want of work are curst ; . . 
And e'en their sports, their balls, and races, 
Their galloping through public places ; — 
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There's such parade, such pomp and art, 
The joy can scarcely reach the heart ; . . 
There's some exception, man and woman ; 
But this is gentry's life in common. 

By this, the sun was out of sight, 
And darker gloaming Ijrought the night. 
The beetle hummed with lazy drone ; 
The kye stood routing in the loan ; 
When up they got, and shook their lugs,' 
Rejoiced they were not men, but dogs ; 
And e^ch took off his several way, 
Resolved to meet some other day. 



-M- 



ON AN INTERVIEW WITH LORD DAER. 

This wot ye all whom it concerns, 
I, Rhymer Robin, alias Bums, 

October twenty-third, 
A ne'er-to-be-forgotten day, 
So far I clambered up the brae, 

I dinnered with a lord ! 



But with a Lord ! stand out, my shin ! 
A Lord ! — a Peer ! — an Earl-es Son ! 

Up higher yet, my bonnet ! 
And such a Lord — long Scotch ells twa, 
Our Peerage, he o'erlooks them a', 

As I look o'er my Sonnet. 

But oh, for Hogarth's magic power ! 
To show Sir Bardie's bashful glower, 
And how he stared and stammered ! 

» Ears. 



w 
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When awkward, as if led with blanks, 
And stumping on his ploughman shanks, 
He in the parlour hammered. 



^%AM^^M^^WMMM«A^rf«^MAMAAAAAA^' 



I sliding sheltered in a nook, 
And at his lordship steal't a look. 

Like some portentous omen ; 
Except good sense, and social glee, 
And, what surprised me, modesty, 

I mark-ed naught uncommon. 

I watched the symptoms of the great, 
The gentle pride, the lordly state. 

The arrogant assuming ; 
The fient a pride — no pride had he — 
Nor sauce, nor state, that I could see, 

More than an honest ploughman. 



From THE EPISTLE TO DAVIE. 

It's no in titles nor in rank. 

It's no in wealth like London bank. 

To purchase peace and rest ; 
It's no in making muckle mair ; 
It's no in books ; its no in lear. 

To make us truly blest ; 
If happiness have not her seat 

And centre in the breast. 
We may be wise, or rich, or great. 
But never can be blest 
Nae treasures, nor pleasures. 

Could make us happy long ; 
The heart aye is the part aye. 
That makes us right or wrong. 
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And even should misfortunes come, 
I, here wha sit, have met with some, 

And's thankful for them yet. 
They give the wit of age to youth ; 

They let us ken oursel'; 
They make us see the naked truth, 
The real good and ill. 

Though losses and crosses 
Be lessons right severe. 
There's wit there, ye'll get there, 
Ye'U find no other where. 



Also from the Epistle to Davie. 

It warms me, it charms me, 
To mention but her name. 



DESPONDENCY. 

Oppressed with grief, oppressed with care, 
A burden more than I can bear, 

I sit me down and sigh ; 
O Life ! thou art a galling load, 
Along a rough, a weary road, 

To wretches such as I ! 
Dim, backward, as I cast my view, 
What saddening scenes appear ! 
What sorrows yet may pierce me through. 
Too justly, I may fear ! 
Still caring, despairing, 

Must be my bitter doom ; 
My woes here shall close ne'er, 
But with the closing tomb ! 



■♦♦■ 
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THE BANKS OF DOON. 

Ye flowery banks of bonnie Doon, 

How can ye bloom so fair I 
How can ye chant, ye little birds, 

And I so full of care ! 



Thoull break my heart, thou bonnie bird, 

That sings beside thy mate ; 
For so I sat, and so I sang, 

And wist not of my fate. 

Oft have I roved by bonnie Doon 

To see the woodbine twine. 
And ilka bird sang of its love, 

And so did I of mine. 

With blithesome heart I pulled a rose 

From off its thorny tree. 
And my fause lover stole the rose, 

But left the thorn with me. 



BRUCE TO HIS TROOPS 
Before the Battle of Bannockbum, 

Scots wha hae with Wallace bled, 

Scots whom Bruce has often led, 

Welcome to your gory bed, 
Or to victory ! 

Now*s the day, and now's the hour ; 

See the. front of battle lower ; 

See approach proud Edward's power- 
Chains and slavery ! 
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Wha will be a traitor-knave ? 
Wha can fill a coward's grave ? 
Wha sae base as be a slave ? 

Let him turn and flee ! 
Wha for Scotland's king and law 
Freedom's sword will strongly draw, 
Freeman stand, or freeman fa', 

Let him follow me ! 
By oppression's woes and pains ! 
By your sons in servile chains ! 
We will drain our dearest veins 

But they shall be free ! 
Lay the proud usurpers low ! 
Tyrants fall in every foe ! 
Liberty's in every blow ! 

Let us do or die ! 



LAMENT 

For yamest Earl of GUncaim, 
• • • • 

The bridegroom may forget the bride 

Was made his wedded wife yestreen ; 
The monarch may forget the crown 

That on his head an hour has been. 
The mother may forget the child. 

That smiles so sweetly on her knee ; 
But I'll remember thee, Glencaim, 

And all that thou hast done for me- 



-M- 
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JOHN ANDERSON, MY JO. 

• • • 

John Anderson, my jo, John, 

When Nature first began 
To try her cannie hand, John, 

Her master-work was Man ; 
And you among them all, John, 

So trig from top to toe. 
She proved to be no journey-work, 

John Anderson, my jo. 



John Anderson, my jo, John, 

When we were first acquaint, 
Your locks were like the raven. 

Your bonnie brow was brent ; 
But now your brow is bald, John, 

Your locks are like the snow ; 
But blessings on your fi-osty pow, 

John Anderson, my jo. 



John Anderson, my jo, John, 

We climbed the hill together ; 
And many a happy day, John, 

WeVe had with one anither. 
Now we maun totter down, John, 

But hand in hand we'll go ; 
And sleep together at the foot, 

John Anderson, my jo. 



<♦ — 
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TO CHARLES JAMES FOX. 

Thou first of our orators, first of our wits, 

Yet whose parts and acquirements seem mere lucky 

hits; 
With knowledge so vast, and with judgment so 

strong, 

No man with the half of them e'er went far wrong ; 

With passions so potent, and fancies so bright. 

No man with the half of them e'er went quite right. 

. • • • 

From a Poem ON A IJVDYS BONNET. - 

Oh ! would some power the giftie gi'e us. 
To see ourselves as others see us ! 

WHISTLE O'ER THE LAVE' OT. 

First when Maggie was my care. 
Heaven, I thought, was in her air j 
Now we're married — spier* no mair. 

Whistle o'er the lave o't. 
Meg was meek, and Meg was mild, 
Bonnie Meg was Nature's child — 
Wiser men than me's beguiled — 

Whistle o'er the lave o't 



TO THE UNCO GOOD. 

O ye who are so good yoursel', 

So pious and so holy, 
Ye've naught to do but mark and tell 

Your neighbours' faults and folly, 

• • • • 

HUSBAND AND WIFE. 

One of two must still obey, 

Nancy, Nancy ; 
Is it man or woman, say, 

My spouse Nancy ? . . . 

* Rest. « Ask. 
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THIS IS NO MY AIN LASSIE. 

I see a form, I see a face, 
You well may with the fairest place ; — 
It wants to me the witching grace, 
The kind love that's in her eye. 



MY WIFE'S A WINSOME WEE THING. 

She is a winsome wee thing, 
She is a handsome wee thing, 
She is a bonnie wee thing — 
This sweet wee wife of mine. 

I never saw a fairer, 
I never loved a dearer, 
And next my heart Fll wear her, 
For fear my jewel tine. 

She is a winsome wee thing. 
She is a handsome wee thing, 
She is a bonnie wee thing. 
This sweet wee wife of mine ! 

The world's wrack we share o't. 
The wrastle and the care o't. 
With her I'll blithely bear it. 
And think my lot divine. 

Chips from Dainty Davie. 

Now rosy May comes in with flowers. 
To deck her gay green spreading bowers. 
When purple morning starts the hare 
To steal upon her early fare. 

• a . . 

When day, expiring in the west. 
The curtain draws of Nature's rest 



• • . 
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HIGHLAND MARY. 

Ye banks and braes and streams around 

The Castle of Montgomery, 
Green be your woods and fair your flowers, 

Your waters never drumlie ! ^ 
There summer first unfolds her robes, 

And there the longest tarry ; 

For there I took the last farewell 

Of my sweet Highland Mary. 
• • • « 

O pale, pale now those rosy lips, 

I oft have kissed so fondly ! 
And closed for aye the sparkling glance 

That dwelt on me so kindly ! 
And mouldering now in silent dust, 

That heart that loved me dearly ; 
But still within my bosom's core 

Shall live my Highland Mary. 



ADDRESS TO THE WOODLARK. 

Oh ! Stay, sweet warbling woodlark, stay, 

Nor quit for me the trembling spray, . . . 

Thy soothing, fond complaining. . . . 

Say, was thy little mate unkind. 
And heard thee as the careless wind ? 
Oh, naught but love and sorrow joined 
Such notes of woe could waken ! 

Thou tells of never-ending care, 
Of speechless grief, and dark despair ; 
For pity's sake, sweet bird, nae mair, 
Or my poor heart is broken ! 

♦> 

* Muddy. 
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MY JEAN. 

Of all the airts the wind can blow 

I dearly love the west, 
For there the bonnie lassie lives, 

The lassie I love best ; 
There wild woods grow, and rivers flow. 

And many a hill between ; 
But day and night my fancy's flight 

Is ever with my Jean. 

I see her in the dewy flowers, 

I see her sweet and fair ; 
I hear her in the tuneful birds, 

I hear her charm the air ; 
There's not a bonnie flower that springs 

By fountain, wood, or green, 
There's not a bonnie bird that sings 

But minds me of my Jean. 

AFTON WATER. 

Flow gently, sweet Afton, among thy green braes. 
Flow gently — I'll sing thee a song in thy praise ; 
My Mar/s asleep by thy murmuring stream. 
Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her dream. . . . 

Thy crystal stream, Afton, how lovely it glides. 
And winds by the cot where my Mary resides. 
How wanton thy waters her snowy feet lave, 
As gathering sweet flowerets she stems thy clear wave. 

Flow gently, sweet Afton, among thy green braes. 
Flow gently, sweet river, the theme of my lays ; 
My Mary's asleep by thy murmuring stream — 
Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her dream. 

THE SELKIRK GRACE. 

Some have meat, and cannot eat. 
Some would eat that want it ; 

We have meat, and we can eat, 
And so the Lord be thankit 
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BISHOP THOMAS PERCY. 

From THE FEIAR OF ORDERS GREY. 
Cento Verses in Percy* s Reliques, 

Weep no more, lady, weep no more, 

Thy sorrow is in vain ; 
For violets plucked, the sweetest showers 

Will never make grow again. 



O NANNY, WILT THOU GANG WITH ME? 

O Nanny, wilt thou gang with me. 

Nor sigh to leave the flaunting town ? 
Can silent glens have charms for thee, 

The lowly cot and russet gown ? 
No longer dressed in silken sheen. 

No longer decked with jewels rare — 
Say, canst thou quit each courtly scene 

Where thou wert fairest of the fair ? 



■♦•■ 



RICHARD CUMBERLAND. 
1732-1811] 

[" Here Cumberland lies, having acted his parts." 

Goldsmith's Retaliation.] 

Why affectation — why this mock grimace ? 
Go, silly thing, and hide that simpering face 
Thy lisping prattle, and thy mincing gait, 
All thy false mimic fooleries I hate ! 
For thou art Folly's counterfeit, and she 
Who is right foolish, hath the better plea. 



•*¥• 
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Mr., afterwards SIR GEORGE ROSE. 

CHANCERY SUIT 

In the time of Lord Eldon. 

[In Twiss's " Life of Lord Eldon," a Uttle different.] 

Mr. Leach made a speech, 

Impressive, clear, and strong ; 
Mr. Hart, on the other part, 

Was tedious, dull, and long. 
Mr, Parker made that darker. 

Which was dark enough without; 
Mr. Cook quoted his book. 

And the Chancellor said, " I doubt ! " 

RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 

[1751-1816 

A PORTRAIT. 
Addressed to Mrs. Crewe. 

Prologue to *^ School for Scandal" 

t . . 

Adorning fashion, unadorned by dress. 

Simple from taste, and not from carelessness ; 

Discreet in gesture, in deportment mild. 

Not stiff with prudence, nor uncouthly wild, 

No state has Amoret, no studied mien. 

She frowns no goddess, and she moves no queen. 

The softer grace that in her manner lies 

Is framed to captivate, yet not surprise ; 

It justly suits the expression of her face, 

'Tis less than dignity, and more than grace 1 . . . 

And thou who seest her speak, and does not hear, 
Mourn not her distant accents 'scape thine ear. 
Viewing those lips, thou still may'st make pretence 
To judge of what she says, and say 'tis sense. 
Clothed with such grace, with such expression 

fraught, 
They move in meaning, and they pause in thought ! 



■♦♦- 
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JOHN PHILIP KEMBLE. 

From THE PANEL. 

When first I attempted your pity to move, 
You seemed deaf to my sighs and my prayers ; 

Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, 
But why did you kick me down stairs ? 



-»♦- 



ANNA L^TITIA BARBAULD. 
1743-1825] 

p' In Homer's craft Jock Milton thrives ; 
Eschylus' pen Will Shakespeare drives ; 
Wee Pope the dwarfie till him 'rives 

Horatian fame f 
In thy sweet song, Barbauld, survives 

E'en Sappho's flame." 

Burns, On Pastoral Poetry,'] 

THE MOUSE'S PETITION. 

Oh ! hear a pensive prisoner's prayer, 

For liberty that sighs ; 
And never let thine heart be shut 

Against the wretch's cries. 

For here forlorn and sad I sit 

Within the wiry grate. 
And tremble at the approaching mom, 

Which brings impending fate. 

If e'er thy breast with freedom glowed, 
And spumed a tyrant's chain. 

Let not thy strong oppressive force 
A free-born mouse detain ! 

Oh 1 do not stain with guiltless blood 

Thy hospitable hearth ! 
Nor triumph that thy wiles betrayed 

A prize so little worth. 

R 
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The scattered gleanings of a feast 

My frugal meals supply ; 
But &■ thine unrelenting heart 

That slender boon deny, — . 

The cheerful light, the vital air, 

Are blessings widely given ; 

Let Nature's commoners enjoy 

The common gifts of heaven. 
• • • • 

So, when Destruction lurks unseen, 
Which men, like mice, may share, 

May some kind angel dear thy path, 
And break the hidden snare. 



WORDS. 

From rosy bowers we issue forth. 
From east to west, from south to north. 
Unseen, unfelt, by night, by day, 
Abroad we take our airy way. 

We foster love, and kindle strife. 
The bitter — and the sweet of life ; 
Piercing and sharp, we wound like steel ; 
Now, smooth as oil, those wounds we heal. 

Not strings of pearl are valued more. 
Or gems enchased in golden ore ; 
Yet thousands of us every day. 
Worthless and waste, are thrown away. 

Ye Wise I secure with bars of brass 
The double doors through which we pass. 
For, once escaped, back to our cell 
No human art can us compel 



■♦♦■ 
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From an EPITHALAMIUM. 

Or Marriage Song, 

• • • • 

See what a war of blushes breaks 

O'er the pure whiteness of her cheeks ! . . 

Mind not what thy maidens say ; 
Though they chide the cruel day, 
Though they weep and try to hold thee . . 
They wish the chance to them befell. 



■♦♦■ 



From THE INVITATION. 

The Snowdrop . . . 
The first pale blossom of the unripened year, 
As Flora's breath, by some transforming power, 

Had changed an icicle into a flower. 

• • • • 

Mark where its simple front yon mansion rears, 

The nursery of men for future years ! 

* . . • 

Man is the nobler growth our realms supply, 
And Souls are ripened in our northern sky. 



-M- 



From EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND ELEVEN. 

And think'st thou, Britain, still to sit at ease, 

An island queen amidst thy subject seas, 

\^Tiile the vext billows, in their distant roar, 

But soothe thy slumbers, and but kiss thy shore ? 

To sport in wars, while danger keeps aloof. 

Thy grassy turf unbruised by hostile hoof? 

So sing thy flatterers, — but, Britain, know. 

Thou who hast shared the guilt must share the woe. 

I • • . 

■• ♦♦ ■■■■ 

R 2 
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HYMN TO CONTENT. 

O thou, the nymph with placid eye ! 
O seldom found, yet ever nigh ! 

Receive my temperate vow : 
Not all the storms that shake the pole 
Can e'er disturb thy halcyon soul, 

And smooth, unaltered brow. 

O come, in simple vest arrayed, 
With all thy sober cheer displayed, 

To bless my longing sight ; 
Thy mien composed, thy even pace, 
Thy meek regard, thy matron grace, 

And chaste subdued delight 

No more by varying passions beat, 
O gently guide my pilgrim feet 

To find thy hermit cell ; 
Where in some pure and equal sky. 
Beneath thy soft indulgent eye, 

The modest virtues dwell. 

Simplicity in Attic vest. 

And Innocence with candid breast. 

And clear, undaunted eye ; 
And Hope, who points to distant years. 
Fair opening through this vale of tears, 

A vista to the sky, .... 

say what soft, propitious hour 

1 best may choose to hail thy power. 
And court thy gentle sway ; 

When Autumn, friendly to the Muse, 
Shall thy own modest tints diffuse, 
And shed thy milder day : 

When Eve, her dewy star beneath, 
Thy balmy spirit loves to breathe, 

And every storm is laid ; 
If such an hour was e'er thy choice, 
Oft let me hear thy soothing voice 

Low whispering through the shade. 



-M- 
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ODE TO REMORSE. 

Dread offspring of the holy light within, 
Offspring of Conscience and of Sin, 
Stem as thine awful sire, and fraught with woe 
From bitter springs thy mother taught to flow — 
Remorse ! To man alone 'tis given — 
Of all on earth or all in heaven — 
To wretched man — thy bitter cup to drain, 
Feel thy awakening stings, and taste thy wholesome 
pain 

O ! when the glare of day is fled. 

And, calm beneath the evening star, 
Reflection leans her pensive head. 
And calls the passions to her solemn bar ; 
Reviews the censure rash, the hasty word, 
The purposed act too long deferred. 
Of time the wasted treasures lent. 
And fair occasions lost, and golden hours misspent 

When anxious Memory numbers o'er 

Each offered prize we failed to seize ; 
Or friends laid low, whom now no ipore 
Our fondest love can serve or please. 
And thou, dread power ! bring'st back, in terrors drest. 
The irrevocable past, to sting the careless breast, — 

O ! in that hour be mine to know. 

While fast the silent sorrows flow. 

And wisdom cherishes the wholesome pain. 

No heavier guilt, no deeper stain 
Than tears of meek contrition may atone. 
Shed at the mercy-seat of heaven's eternal throne. 



"♦»■ 
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ADDRESS TO THE DEITY. 

God of my life ! and Author of my days ! 

Permit my feeble voice to lisp thy praise ; 

And trembling, take upon a mortal tongue 

That hallowed name to harps of seraphs sung. 
• •••••• 

I feel that name my inmost thoughts control, 
And breathe an awful stillness through my soul ; 
As by a charm, the waves of grief subside. 
Impetuous Passion stops her headlong tide ; 
At thy felt presence all emotiohs cease. 
And my hushed spirit feels a sudden peace, 
Till every worldly thought within me dies, 
And earth's gay pageants vanish from my eyes. . 
But soon, alas I this holy calm is broke; 
My soul submits to wear her wonted yoke, 
With shackled pinions strives to soar in vain, 
And mingles with the dross of earth again. 
But He, our gracious Master, kind as just. 
Knowing our frame, remembers man is dust ; 
His spirit, ever brooding o'er our mind. 
Sees the first wish to better hopes inclined ; 
Marks the young dawn of every virtuous aim. 
And fans the smoking flax into a flame ; 
His ears are open to the softest cry, 
His grace descends to meet the lifted ey6 ; 
He reads the language of a silent tear. 
And sighs are incense from a heart sincere. 

• •••••• 

If the soft hand of winning Pleasure leads 
By living waters, and through flowery meads. 
When all is smiling tranquil, and serene, 
And vernal beauty paints the flattering scene, 
O teach me to elude each latent snare. 
And whisper to my sliding heart " Beware ! " 
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With caution let me hear the syren's voice, 
And doubtful, with a trembling heart rejoice. 

If friendless in a vale of tears I stray. 
Where briars wound, and thorns perplex my way, 
Still let my steady soul thy goodness see, 
And with strong confidence lay hold on Thee. 
With equal eye my various lot receive, 
Resigned to die, or resolute to live ; 
Prepared to kiss the sceptre or the rod, 
While God is seen in all, and all in God 

I read His awful name emblazoned high 
With golden letters on the illumined sky ; 
Nor less the mystic characters I see 
Wrought in each flower, inscribed in every tree ; 
In every leaf that trembles to the breeze, 
I hear the voice of God among the trees ; 
With Thee in shady solitudes I walk, 
With Thee in busy crowded cities talk. 
In every creature own thy forming power, 
In each event thy providence adore. 
Thy hopes shall animate my drooping soul. 
Thy precepts guide me, and thy fear control : 
Thus shall I rest, unmoved by all alarms, 
Secure within the temple of thine arms ! 
From anxious cares, from gloomy terrors free, 
And feel myself omnipotent in Thee. 

• 

Then when the last, the closing hour draws nigh, 
And earth recedes before my swimming eye ; 
When, trembling on the doubtful edge of fate 
I stand, and stretch my view to either state ; 
Teach me to quit this transitory scene 
With decent triumph and a look serene ; 
Teach me to fix my ardent hopes on high, 
And, having lived to Thee, in Thee to die. 



-♦♦- 
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HYMN. 

" Come unto me all ye that are weary and heavy laden^ 
and J will give you rest" — Nlatt. xi. a8. 

Come, said Jesus' sacred voice, 
Come, and make my paths your choice ; 
I will guide you to your home; 
Weary pilgrim, hither come ! 

Thou who, houseless, sole, forlorn. 
Long hast borne the proud world's scorn. 
Long hast roamed the barren waste. 
Weary pilgrim, hither haste ! 

Ye who, tossed on beds of pain, 
Seek for ease, but seek in vain ; 
Ye whose swollen and sleepless eyes 
Watch to see the morning rise ; — 

Ye by fiercer anguish torn. 
In strong remorse for guilt who mourn. 
Here repose your heavy care — 
A wounded spirit who can bear ? 

Hither come, for here is found 
Balm that flows for every woimd ; 
Peace that ever shall endure. 
Rest eternal, sacred, sure. 



HYMN. 

Sleep, ^leep to-day, tormenting cares 

Of earth and folly bom ! 
Ye shall not dim the light that streams 

From this celestial mom. 
To-morrow will be time enough 

To feel your harsh control ; 
Ye shall not violate this day 

The sabbath of my souL . . 



■♦•- 
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HYMN. 

Praise to God, immortal praise, 
For the love that crowns our days ; 
Bounteous source of every joy, 
Let Thy praise our tongues employ ; 

For the blessings of the field, 
For the stores the gardens yield, 
For the vine's exalted juice, 
For the generous olive's use ; 

Flocks that whiten all the plain. 
Yellow sheaves of ripened grain ; 
Clouds that drop their fattening dews, 
Suns that temperate warmth diffuse ; 

All that Spring, with bounteous hand. 
Scatters o'er the smiling land ; 
All that liberal Autumn pours 
From her rich overflowing stores ; 

These to Thee, my God, we owe, 
Source whence all our blessings flow ; 
And for these my soul shall raise 
Grateful vows and solemn praise. 



A THOUGHT ON DEATH. 

When life as opening buds is sweet, 
And golden hopes the fancy greet. 
And Youth prepares his joys to meet, — 
Alas, how hard it is to die I 

When just is seized some valued prize. 
And duties press, and tender ties 
Forbid the soul from earth to rise, — 
How awful then it is to die ! 
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When, one by one, those ties are torn. 
And fnend from friend is snatched forlorn, 
And man is left alone to mourn, — 
Ah, then how easy 'tis to die ! 

When faith is firm, and conscience clear. 
And words of peace the spirit cheer, 
And visioned glories half appear, — 
'Tis joy, 'tis triumph then to die ! 

When trembling limbs refuse their weight. 
And films, slow gathering, dim the sight. 
And clouds obscure the mental light, — 
Tis nature's precious boon to die ! 



-M- 



LIFE. 



Life ! I know not what thou art. 

But know that thou and I must part ;. 

And when, or how, or where we met, 

I own to me's a secret yet 
• • • • 

Life ! we've been long together, 

Through pleasant and through cloudy weather ; 

'Tis hard to part when friends are dear ; 

Perhaps 'twill cost a sigh — a tear ; 

Then steal away, give little warning, 

Choose thine own time ; 
Say not Good Night, but in some happier clime 

Bid me Good Morning. 



-♦♦- 
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COUNTER-REMONSTRANCE. 

I pr')rthee no more, dear importunate friend ! 
'Tis enough to have lavished advice to no end ; 
Your sage admonitions have reached me too late, 
My purpose is fixed, and I stand by my fate. 

To make great acquaintance, to live in high style, 
To figure in crowds with a nod and a smile. 
To loll in my chariot, and treat with French dishes. 
Were never the things that excited my wishes. 

No mortal alive is less plagued with the itch 
Of haunting the steps of the titled and rich ; 
And rather by far I'd converse with the dead, 
Than mix in the mobs of fine folks, finely bred. . . 

Then why should I truckle and simper and sneak. 
Be all things to all, and think twice ere I speak ; 
With caution each doubtful opinion conceal. 
Nor dare to express what I cannot but feel ? 

What want I in life to be bought at the price 
Of courting proud folly, or crouching to vice ? 
What is there should tempt me my freedom to barter. 
Or a tittle to bate of an Englishman's charter ? 

Shall the mind that has drawn from the poet and sage 
Some share of the nurture of every fair age, 
Shrink back with false shame or be dazzled with awe. 
When weakness or prejudice lays down the law ? . . . 

Is it nought to be lord of a liberal breast ? 
Is Truth a mere phantom, and Freedom a jest ? 
Must we hold our opinions for better for worse, 
And confine all our study to filling the purse ? 

You say I'm dependent — 'Tis true, my good friend, 
On my industry, skill, and good name I depend ; 
If such a reliance is built upon stubble, 
'Tis time to depart, for this world is a bubble ! 

But better I augur — so clear up your brow ; 
To my patron. The Public, some reason allow ; 
The passion of bigots is not worth the heeding. 
While the world likes my service, 'twill give me a 
feeding. ,, 
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WILLIAM BLAKE. 

INFANT JOY. 

" I have no name, 

I am but two days old." 

What shall I call thee ? 

" I happy am, 

Joy is my name." 
Sweet joy befall thee 1 

Pretty Joy ! 
Sweet Joy, but two days old ! 
Sweet Joy I call thee. 

Thou dost smile, 

I sing the while. 
Sweet joy befall thee ! 
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THOMAS GISBORNE. 

[1758-1846 

EQUITY. 

Turn, turn thy hasty foot aside, 

Nor crush that helpless worm ; 
The frame thy wayward looks deride 

Required a God to form. 

The common Lord of all that move. 

From whom thy being flowed, 
A portion of His boundless love 

On that poor worm bestowed. 

• • • • 

Let them enjoy their little day, 

Their lowly bliss receive ; 
O do not lightly take away 

The life thou canst not give I 
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BISHOP REGINALD HEBER. 

When spring unlocks the flowers to paint the laugh- 
ing soil, 

When summer's balmy showers refresh the mower's 
toil; 

When winter binds in frosty chains the fallow and the 
flood, 

In God the earth rejoiceth still, and owns his Maker 
good. 

The birds that wake the morning, and those that love 

the shade ; 
The winds that sweep the mountain, or lull the drowsy 

glade ; 
The sun that from his amber bower rejoiceth on his 

way; 
The moon and stars their Maker's name in silent 

pomp display. 

Shall man, the lord of nature, expectant of the sky, — 
Shall man, alone unthankful, his little praise deny ? 
No, let the year forsake his course, the seasons cease 

to be, 
Thee, Father, must we always love — Creator, honour 

Thee. 

The flowers of spring may wither, the hope of summer 

fade; 
The autumn droop in winter, the birds forsake the 

shade ; 
The winds be lulled, the sun and moon forget their 

old decree ; 
But we in nature's latest hour, O Lord, will cling to 

Thee! 



•♦♦■ 
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LORD HOLLAND. [1773-1840 

HIS OWN EPITAPH. 

Nephew of Fox and friend of Grey, 

I ask no higher fame, 
If those whoVe marked my course shall say, 

I've sullied neither name. 



-♦♦- 



HENR Y L UTTRELL. [Died 185 1 

From LETTERS TO JULIA. 

O London ! comprehensive word ! 

Whose sound, though scarce in whispers heard, 

Breathes independence — if I share 

That best of blessings, I can bear 

E^en with thy fogs and smoky air. 

Of leisure fond, of freedom fonder, 

O grant me in thy streets to wander ; 

Grant me thy cheerful morning walk, 

Thy dinner, and thy evening talk. . . . 

What signify such paltry blots ? 

The glorious sun itself has spots. . . . 

Here stands proclaimed a general mart, 
Traffic who will Here science, art, 
Wit, learning, courage, genius, sense. 
And every kind of excellence. 
In the thronged lists of wealth and fame 
Contend for fortune, or a name. 

Say that, from feebleness of will. 
From indolence, or want of skill. 
Not venturing on a game so high 
You view it as a stander by — 
A risk so great, so large a stake. 
Would keep the heaviest eyes awake. 
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All equal here, as if the pavement 

To level men were like the grave meant. 

London Talk. 

Let them, in earnest or in fun, try 

If they can match it in the country ; 

• • • 

A village is a hive of glass, 
There nothing undescried can pass \ 
There all may study, at their ease. 
The forms and motions of the bees ; 
What wax or honey each brings home 
To swell the treasures of the comb. 
Upon his loaded thighs and wings ; 
And which are drones, and which have stings ; 
Whether in consequence be higher 
The Rector, or the neighbouring squire. . . 
But count the motes or specks who can 
On this our huge Leviathan ! . . . 

How, but by prancing in the mud. 
Can pampered cattle show their blood ? 

Poor heiresses ! These doubts will bore you, 
Vou will suspect that men adore you 
Not for yourselves, but for your money : 
'Tis thus with gall you dash your honey. 

Oh that there might in England be 

A duty on Hjjocrisy ! 

A tax on humoug, an excise 

On solemn plausibilities, 

A stamp on every man that canted ! 

No millions more, if these were granted, 

Hencefor^^ard would be raised or wanted. 
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THE LONDON SEASON OVER. 
And White's bow-windowed Club-house deserted. 

Shot from yon heavenly bow, at White's, 

No critic arrow now alights 

On some unconscious passer-by, 

Whose cape's an inch too low or high ; 

Whose doctrines are unsound in hat. 

In boots, in trousers, or cravat ; 

On him who braves the shame and guilt 

Of gig or tilbury ill-built ; — 

Sports a barouche with panels darker 

Than the last shade turned out by Barker ; 

Or canters with an awkward seat. 

And badly mounted, up the street. 

Silenced awhile that dreadful battery. 
Whence never issued sound of flattery ; 
That whole artillery of jokes. 
Levelled point blank at humdrum folks ; 
Who now, no longer kept in awe 
By Fashion's judges or her law. 
Strut by the window at their ease, 
With just what looks and clothes they please ! 



THE SKATER. 

There, once well-strapped from point to heel. 
Glided his foot on glittering steel, 
Like a light vessel on her keel ; 
And rapid as the viewless wind, 
Left all his rivals far behind. . . . 
Never were yet achieved by skates 
Such outside edges, threes, and eights. 
As when he wheeled and circled, scorning 
The mighty crack's prophetic warning. 
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O Death, thy certainty is such, 
And thou art a thing so fearful, 

That, musing, I have wondered much 
How men are ever cheerful ! 



i««- 



CATHARINE FAN SH AWE. 

THE LETTER H. 

'Twas whispered in Heaven, 'twas muttered in Hell, 
And Echo caught faintly the sound as it fell ; 
On the confines of Earth 'twas permitted to rest, 
And the Depths of the ocean its presence confessed. 
Tis seen in the Lightning, and heard in the 

Thunder, 
Twill be found in the Spheres when they're riven 

asunder ; 
'Twas allotted to man with his earliest Breath, 
It attends at his Birth, and awaits him in Death ; 
Presides o'er his Happiness, Honour, and Health, 
Is the prop of his House, and the end of his Wealth. 
In the Heaps of the miser 'tis hoarded with care, 
But is sure to be lost on his prodigal Heir. 
It begins every Hope, every Wish it must bound, 
With the Husbandman toils, and with Monarchs is 

crowned. 
Without it the Soldier and Seaman may roam. 
But woe to the wretch who expels it from Home ! 
In the Whispers of conscience its voice will be found, 
Nor e'en in the Whirlwind of passion is drowned. 
'Twill soften the Heart, and though deaf to the Ear, 
Will make it acutely and instantly Hear. 
In Shade let it rest, like a beautiful flower, 
O breathe on it softly, it dies in an Hour. 
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SAMUEL ROGERS. 

[" Here Rogers sat, and here for ever dwell 
For me those pleasures that he sang so well." 

Lord Holland On a Garden Seat at Holland House,^ 



From— THE PLEASURES OF MEMORY. 

Twilight's soft dews steal o'er the village green, 
With magic tints to harmonize the scene. . . . 

Mark yon old mansion frowning through the trees^ 
Whose hollow turret wooes the whistling breeze. . . . 
The mouldering gateway strews the grass-grown court, 
Once the calm scene of many a simple sport ; 
When nature pleased, for life itself was new. 
And the heart promised what the fancy drew. . . . 

'Twas -here we chased the slipper by the sound, 
And turned the blindfold hero round and round ; 
Twas here, at eve, we formed our fairy ring, 
And Fancy fluttered on her wildest wing. 
Giants and genii chained each wondering ear, 
And orphan-sorrows drew the ready tear. 
Oft with the babes we wandered in the wood, 

Or viewed the forest-feats of Robin Hood. 

• • • ■ 

Down by yon hazel copse, at evening, blazed 
The gipsy's fagot — there we stood and gazed ; 
Gazed on her sun-burnt face with silent awe. 
Her tattered mantle, and her hood of straw ; 
Her moving lips, her cauldron brimming o'er ; 

The drowsy brood that on her back she bore. 

• • • • 

On yon grey stone, that fronts the chancel door. 
Worn smooth by busy feet now seen no more. 
Each eve we shot the marble thro' the ring 
When the heart danced and life was in its spring. 
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Kindred objects kindred thoughts inspire. . . . 
And hence the charm historic scenes impart ; 
Hence Tiber awes, and Avon melts the heart. . . . 

Twas ever thus. As now at Virgil's tomb 
We bless the shade and bid the verdure bloom, 
So Tully paused, amid the wrecks of Time, 
On the rude stone to trace the truth sublime ; 
When at his feet, in honoured dust disclosed, 
The immortal Sage of Syracuse reposed. 
And as he long in sweet delusion hung, 
Where once a Plato taught, a Pindar sung. 
Who now but meets him musing, when he roves 
His ruined Tusculan's romantic groves ? 
In Rome's great forum, who but hears him roll 
His moral thunders o'er the subject soul ? 

Part II. 

Sweet Memory, wafted by thy gentle gale. 

Oft up the stream of Time I turn my sail, 

To view the fairy-haunts of long lost hours. 

Blest with far greener shades, far fresher flowers. . . . 

From thee gay Hope her airy colouring draws. 

And Fancy's flights are subject to thy laws. 



Hence away, nor dare intrude ! 
In this secret, shadowy cell 
Musing Memory loves to dwell 

With her sister Solitude. 

Far from the busy world she flies. 

To taste that peace the world denies. 

Entranced she sits ; from youth to age. 

Reviewing Life's eventful page ; 

And noting, ere they fade away, 

The little lines of yesterday. 

»♦ 
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From EPISTLE TO A FRIEND. 

When, with a Reaumur's skill, thy curious mind 

Has classed the insect tribes of human kind, 

Each with its busy hum, or gilded wing, 

Its subtle web-work, or its venomed sting, — 

Let me, to claim a few unvalued hours, 

Point out the green lane rough with fern and flowers 

The sheltered gate that opens to my field. 

And the white front through mingling elms revealed. 

In vain, alas, a village-friend invites. 
To simple comforts and domestic rites. 
When the gay months of Carnival resume 
Their annual round of glitter and perfume, 
When London hails thee to its splendid mart. 
Its hives of sweets and cabinets of art, 
And, lo, majestic as thy manly song. 
Flows the full tide of human life along. 
Still must my partial pencil love to dwell 
On the home-prospects of my hermit cell. . . . 
What though no marble breathes, no canvas glows, 
From every point a ray of genius flows ! 
Be mine to bless the more mechanic skill, 
That stamps, renews, and multiplies at will, 
And cheaply circulates, through distsmt climes. 
The fairest reliques of the purest times. 
Here from the mould to conscious being start 
Those finer forms, the miracles of art ; 
Here chosen gems, imprest on sulphur, shine. 
That slept for ages in a second mine ; 
And here the faithful graver dares to trace 
A Michael's grandeur and a Raphael's grace ! 
Thy gallery, Florence, gilds my humble walls. 
And my low roof the Vatican recalls ! * . . . 

* Later in life Mr. Rogers possessed a celebrated collection of 
originsd pictures, of which many have since been hung in the 
National Gallery. 
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O mark 1 Again the coursers of the Sun, 

At Guido's call, their round of glory run 1 

Again the rosy Hours resume their flight, 

Obscured and lost in floods of golden light. . . 

Selected shelves shall claim thy studious hours ; 

There shall thy ranging mind be fed on flowers ; 

There, while tiie shaded lamp's mild lustre streams, 

Read ancient books, or dream inspiring dreams ; 

And when a sage's bust arrests thee there, 

Pause, and his features with his thoughts compare. . . . 

Ah ! most that Art my grateful rapture calls. 

Which breathes a soul into the silent walls. 

Which gathers round the wise of every tongue, 

All on whose words departed nations hung. 

• • • • 

Tho' my thatched bath no rich Mosaic knows, 
A limpid stream with unfelt current flows 
Emblem of Life ! which still, as we survey. 
Seems motionless, yet ever glides away ! 



-•♦- 



HUMAN LIFE. 

The Lark has sung his carol in the sky. 

The bees have hummed their noon-tide harmony. 

Still in the vale the village bells ring round, 

Still in Llewellyn-hall the jests resound ; 

For now the caudle-cup is circling there. 

Now, glad at heart, the gossips breathe their prayer. 

And, crowding, stop the cradle to admire 

The babe, the sleeping image of his sire. 
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A few short years — ^and then these sounds shall 
hail 
The day again, and gladness fill the vale ; 
So soon the child a youth, the youth a man, 
Eager to run the race his fathers ran. 
Then the huge ox shall yield the broad sirloin, 
The ale, now brewed, in floods of amber shine : 
And basking in the chimney's ample blaze, 
Mid many a tale told of his boyish days. 
The nurse shall cry, of all her flls beguiled, 
" Twas on these knees he sat so oft and smiled" 

And soon again shall music swell the breeze. 
Soon, issuing forth, shall glitter through the trees, 
Vestures of nuptial white ; and hymns be sung. 
And violets scattered round ; and old and young. 
In every cottage-porch with garlands green, 
Stand still to gaze, and gazing, bless the scene ; 
While her dark eyes declining by his side. 
Moves in her virgin-veil the gentle bride. 

And once, alas ! nor in a distant hour. 
Another voice shall come from yonder tower ; 
When in dim chambers long black weeds are seen. 
And weepings heard where only joy has been ; 
When by his children borne, and from his door 
Slowly departing, to return no more, 
He rests in holy earth, with them that went before. 



Wealth, pleasure, ease, all thought of self resigned, 
What will not Man encounter for Mankind I 
Behold him now unbar the prison-door. 
And lifting guilt, contagion from the floor. 
To peace and health, and light and life restore. 
Now in Thermopylae remain to share 
Death — ^nor look back, nor turn a footstep there. 
Leaving his story to the birds of air ! . . . . 
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Do what he will, he cannot realize 
Half he conceives, — the glorious vision flies. 
Go where he may, he cannot hope to find 
The truth, the beauty pictured in his mind. 
But if by chance an object strike the sense, 
The faintest shadow of that excellence — 
Passions that slept are stirring in his frame ; 
Thoughts undefined, feelings without a name, . . 
Lying too deep for things that perish here, 
Waiting for life — but in a nobler sphere. 

Let others sing 
The circling year — the promise of the spring, 
The summer's glory, and the rich repose 
Of autumn, and the winter's silvery snows, 
Man through the changing scene let us pursue. 
Himself how wondrous in his changes too 1 
Not Man, the sullen savage in his den, 
But Man called forth in fellowship with men ; 
Schooled and trained up to wisdom from his birth, 

God's noblest work — His image upon earth ! 

• • • • 

Feeling hearts, touch them but rightly, pour 

A thousand melodies unheard before ! 

• • • • 

Envying no more the young their energies 

Than they an old man when his words are wise. 

• • • • 

When on his couch he sinks at length to rest. 
Those by his counsel saved, his power redressed, . . 
Come and stand round — ^The widow with her child. 
As when she first forgot her tears and smiled ! 
They who watch by him see not, but he sees, 
Sees and exults — Were ever dreams like these ? 
They who watch by him hear not, but he hears. 
And Earth recedes, and Heaven itself appears ! 

■ »> 
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From JACQUELINE. 

Oh ! she was good as she was fair, 

None, none on earth above her ! 
As pure in thought as angels are — 

To know her was to love her. 
When little, and her eyes, her voice, 
Her every gesture said " Rejoice ! " 

Her coming was a gladness ; 
And as she grew, her modest grace. 
Her downcast look, 'twas heaven to trace. 
When, shading with her hand her face. 

She half inclined to sadness. 
Her voice, whatever she said, enchanted, 

Like music to the heart it went ; 

And her dark eyes — how eloquent I 

Ask what they would, 'twas granted. 
.... 

He shut the volume with a frown. 

To walk his troubled spirit down. 
. ■ . • 

The good are better made by ill. 
As odours crushed are sweeter stilL 



ON ASLEEP. 

Sleep on, and dream of heaven awhile. 

Though shut so close thy laughing eyes, 
Thy rosy lips still wear a smile, 

And move, and breathe delicious sighs ! 

Ah ! now soft blushes tinge her cheeks, 

And mantle o'er her neck of snow. 

Ah ! now she murmurs, now she speaks, 

What most I wish — and fear to know. 
.... 
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Go — you may call it madness, folly, 
You shall not chase my gloom away ; 

There's such a charm in melancholy, 
I would not, if I could, be gay. 

Oh ! if you knew the pensive pleasure 
That fills my bosom when I sigh, 

You would not rob me of a treasure 
Monarchs are too poor to buy. 

AN ITALIAN SONG. 

Dear is my little native vale, 

The ring-dove builds and murmurs there ; 
Close by my cot she tells her tale 

To every passing villager. 
The squirrel leaps from tree to tree, 
And shells his nuts at liberty. 

In orange-groves and myrtle-bowers 
That breathe a gale of fragrance rounds 

I charm the fairy-footed hours 
With my loved lute's romantic sound ; 

Or crowns of living laurel weave 

For those that win the race at eve. 

The shepherd's horn at break of day, 
The ballet danced in twilight glade, 

The canzonet and roundelay 

Sung in the silent greenwood shade : 

These simple joys, that never fail. 

Shall bind me to my native vale. 

From IT AU^,— Bergamo. 

Receiving my small tribute, a zecchine, 
Unconsciously, as doctors do their fees. 



-H- 
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ON A TEAR. 

Oh 1 that the chemist's magic art 
Could crystallize this sacred treasure ! 

Long should it glitter near my heart, 
A secret source of pensive pleasure. 

The little brilliant, ere it fell, 
Its lustre caught from Chloe's eye ; 

Then, trembling, left its coral cell — 
The spring of Sensibility ! . . . 

Benign restorer of the soul ! 

Who ever fl/st to bring relief. 
When first we feel the rude control 

Of Love or Pity, Joy or Grief 

The sage's and the poet's theme, 
In every clime, in every age ; 

Thou charm'st in Fancy's idle dream. 
In Reason's philosophic page. 

That very law^ which moulds a tear. 
And bids it trickle from its source. 

That law preserves the earth a sphere. 
And guides the planets in their course. 
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NOTE. 

CorrteHonfrcm the mathematicians, 

I Those very laws which mould a tear, 
And bid it trickle from its source, 
Those laws preserve the earth a sphere, 
And guide the planets in their course. 
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A REFLECTION. 

This Chfld, so lovely and so cherub-like, 

No fairer spirit in the heaven, . . . 

Say, must he know remorse ? Must passion come, 

... In any of its shapes. 

To cloud and sully what is now so pure ? 

Yes, come it must For who, alas ! has lived. 

Nor in the watches of the night recalled 

Words he has wished unsaid and deeds undone? 

Yes, come it must. But if, as we may hope, 

He learns ere long to discipline his mind, 

And onward goes, humbly and cheerfully, 

Assisting them that faint, weak though he be, 

And in his trying hours trusting in God — 

Fair as he is, he shall be fairer still ; 

For what was Innocence will then be Virtue. 



From COLUMBUS. Canto VL 

• 

War and the Great in War let others sing. 
Havoc and spoil, and tears and triumphing ; 
Th6 morning-march that flashes to the sun, 
The feast of vultures when the day is done. 
And the strange tale of many slain for one ! 
I sing a Man, amid his sufferings here, 
Who watched and served in humbleness and fear ; 
Gentle to. others, to himself severe. 



FROM THE PERSIAN. 
Built on Sir W. Jones s version, • 

Thee, on thy mother's knees, a new-bom child. 
In tears we saw when all around thee smiled. 
So live, that sinking in thy last long sleep. 
Smiles may be thine when all around thee weep. 



~v 
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MIRIAM'S SONG. 
Exoti. XV. so. 
Sound the loud timbrel o'er Egypt's dark sea ! 
Jehovah has triumphed, his people are free ! 
Sing ! for the pride of the t^nt is broken ; 

Hia chariots, his horsemen, all splendid and brave — 
How vain v/as their boasting I The Lord hath but 
spoken, 
And chariots and horsemen are sunk in the wave. 

Praise to the Conqueror, praise to the I>ord ! 

His word was our arrow, his breath was our sword ! 
Who shall return to tel! Egypt the story 

Of those she sent forth in the hour of her pride ? 
For the Lord hath looked out from his pillar of glory. 

And all her brave thousands are dashed in the 
tid& 
Sound the loud timbrel o'er E^ypf s dark sea ! 
Jehovah has triumphed, his people are free I 



OFT IN THE STILLY NIGHT. 

Oft in the stilly night, 

Ere Slumber's chain has bound me. 
Fond Memory brings the light 

Of other days around me ; 
The Eiuilts, the learn of boyhood's years. 
The wuriis ul' luic then spoken, 
The eyes that shone, 
Now dimmed and gone. 
The cheerful hearts now broken ! 
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When I remember all 

The friends, so linked together 
I've seen around me fall, 

Like leaves in wintry weather, 
I feel like one who treads alone 

Some banquet-hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled. 
Whose garlands dead, 

And all but he departed ! 
Thus in the stilly night, 

Ere Slumber's chain has bound me, 
Sad Memory brings the light 

Of other days around me. 



NORA CR5:iNA. 

Lesbia hath a beaming eye, 

But no one knows for whom it beameth ; 
Right and left its arrows fly. 

But what they aim at no one dreameth. 
Sweeter 'tis to gaze upon 

My Nora's lid, that seldom rises ; 

Few its looks, but every one. 

Like unexpected light, surprises. 
• • • • 

Lesbia hath a wit refined. 

But when its points are gleaming round us. 
Who can tell if they're designed 

To dazzle merely, or to wound us ? . . . 

O my Nora Creina dear ! 
My mild, my artless Nora Creina ! 
Wit, though bright, 
Hath not the light 
That warms your eyes, my Nora Creina ! 

■ ♦» 
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SONG. 

While gazing on the moon's light, 

A moment from her smile I turned, 
To look at orbs that more bright 

In lone and distant glory burned : 
But too far — each proud star. 

For me to feel its warming flame ; 
Much more dear — that mild sphere 

Which near our planet smiling came. 

Thus, Mary, be but thou my own. 
While brighter eyes unheeded play, — 

111 love those moonlight looks alone 
Which bless my home and guide my way. 

The day had sunk in dim showers ; 

But midnight now, with lustre meek, 
Illumined all the pale flowers. 

Like hope that lights a mourner's cheek. 
I said, while — the moon's smile 

Plays o'er a stream in dimpling bliss, 
The moon looks on many brooks. 

The brook can see no moon but this. 



SONG. 

I'd mourn the hopes that leave me, 

If thy smiles had left me too ; 
I'd weepj when friends deceive me. 

If thou wert, like them, untrue. 
But while I've thee before me. 

With heart so warm and eyes so bright. 
No clouds can linger o'er me — 

That smile turns them all to light 



-♦♦■ 
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DIRGE. 

It is not the tear at this moment shed, 
When the cold turf has just been laid o'er him, 

That can tell how beloved was the soul that is fled, 
Or how deep in our hearts we deplore him, 

'Tis the tear through many a long day wept. 
Through a life, by his loss all shaded ; 

Tis the sad remembrance fondly kept. 
When all lighter griefs have faded ! 



From HERE'S THE BOWER. 
% • • • 

Spring may bloom, but she we loved 
Ne'er shall feel its sweetness : 

Time, that once so fleetly moved, 
Now hath lost its fleetness. 

Years were days when here she stayed, 
Days were moments near her ; 

Heaven ne'er formed a brighter maid. 
Nor pity wept a dearer. 



From THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER. 
• • • • 

So soon may I follow. 

When friendships decay. 
And from love's shining circle 

The gems drop away ! 
When true hearts lie withered, 

And fond ones are flown, 
Oh ! who would inhabit 

This bleak world alone ? 



•^^ 
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FAREWELL! BUT WHENEVER 

• • ■ ■ 

Let Fate do her worst, there are relics of joy, 
Bright dreams of the past, which she cannot destroy ; 
Which come in the night-time of sorrow and care. 
To bring back the features that joy used to wear. 
Long, long be my heart with such memories filled, 
lAe the vase in which roses have once been distilled — 
You may break, you may ruin the vase if you will. 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still. 



PHIL. FUDGE, ESQ., TO LORD CASTLEREAGH. 
From— 7%< Fudges in Paris. 

At length, my Lord, I have the bliss 
To date to you a line from this 
" Demoralized " metropolis; 
Where, by plebeians low and scurvy. 
The throne was turned quite topsy-turvy. 
And Kingship, tumbled from its seat, 
" Stood prostrate " at the people's feet ; 
Where (still to use your Lordship's tropes) 
" The level of obedience slopes 
Upward and downward, as the stream 
Of hydra faction kicks the beam ! " 
Where the poor Palace changes masters 

Quicker than a snake its skin, 
And Louis is rolled out on castors. 

While Bone/s borne on shoulders in. . . 
How oft, dear Viscount Castlereagh, 
I've thought of thee upon the way. 
As in my Job — (what place could be 
More apt to wake a thought of thee ?) . . 
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IVe thought of thee and of thy glories, 

Thou guest of Kings, and King of Tories ! . . . 

Mid all the tributes to thy fame. 

There's one thou shouldst be chiefly pleased at — 
That Ireland gives her snufF thy name, 

And Castlereagh's the thing now sneezed at ! . . . 
But time and ink run short, and now 
(As thou wouldst say, my guide and teacher 

In these gay metaphoric fringes) 
I must embark into ^'t feature 

On which this letter chiefly hinges. 
My Book, the Book that is to prove, 
And will, so help ye sprites above, . . . 
That Europe, thanks to Royal swords 

And bayonets, and the Duke commanding. 
Enjoys a peace that, like the Lord's, 

Passes all human understanding. 



Paris — The Land of Cookery, 

Give Cartwright his Parliaments fresh every year. 
But those friends of short Commons would never do 

here ; 
And let Romilly speak as he will on the question, 
No Digest of Law's like the laws of digestion ! . . . 

Though many, I own, are the evils they've brought us, 
Though Royalty's here on her very last legs. 

Yet who can help loving the land that has taught us 
Six hundred and eighty-five ways to dress eggs ? . . 

I'd lain praise your Poem — but tell me how is it 
When I cry out " Exquisite," Echo cries " quiz it " ? 
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On Fanny dancing. 

When her delicate feet in the dance twinkle round. 

Her steps are of light, and her home is the air, 
And she only par complaisance touches the ground. 



■M- 



From-THE FUDGES IN ENGLAND. 
Defrauding the toilet to Jit out the Muse, 

What is Eau de Cologne to the sweet breath of fame ? 
Yards of ribbon soon end, but the measures of rhyme, 
Dipped in hues of the rainbow, stretch out through 
all time. 

Gloves languish and fade away, pair after pair. 
While couplets shine out but the brighter for wear ; 
The dancing-shoe's gloss in an evening is gone, 
While light-footed lyrics through ages trip on. 
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TO 



After Martial, 

When I loved you, I can't but allow 
I had many an exquisite minute, 

But the scorn that I feel for you now 
Hath even more luxury in it ! 

Thus, whether we're on or we're off, 
Some witchery seems to await you ; 

To love you is pleasant enough. 
And, oh ! 'tis delicious to hate you I 



-»♦- 



1788-1824] LORD BYRON. 

THE ISLES OF GREECE. 

The isles of Greece I the isles of Greece ! 

Where burning Sappho loved and sung, 
Where grew the arts of war and peace, 

Where Delos rose, and Phoebus sprung ; 
Eternal summer gilds them yet, 
But all, except their sun, is set 

The Scian and the Teian muse. 
The hero's harp, the lover's lute. 

Have found the fame your shores refuse ; 
Their place of birth alone is mute 

To sounds which echo further west 

Than your sires' " Islands of the Blest." 

The mountains look on Marathon, 
And Marathon looks on the sea j 

And musing there an hour alone, 

I dreamed that Greece might still be free ; 

For, standing on the Persian's grave, 

I could not deem myself a slave. 

A king sat on the rocky brow 

Which looks o'er sea-born Salamis ; 

And ships by thousands lay below. 
And men in nations ; — all were his ! 

He counted them at break of day — 

And when the sun set, where were they ? 

And where are they ? and where art thou. 
My country ? On thy voiceless shore 

The heroic lay is tuneless now — 
The heroic bosom beats no more ! 

And must thy lyre, so long divine. 

Degenerate into hands like mine ? 

T 2 
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Tis something, in the dearth of fame, 
Though linked among a fettered race, 

To feel at least a patriots shame, 
EVn as I sing, suffuse my fece ; 

For what is left the poet here ? 

For Greeks a blush, — ^for Greece a tear. 



Must we but weep o'er days more blessed ? 

Must we but blush ? — Our fathers bled. 
Earth ! render back from out thy breast 

A remnant of our Spartan dead ! 
Of the three hundred grant but three. 
To make a new Thermopylae ! 

What ! silent still ? and silent all ? 

Ah ! no ; — the voices of the dead 
Sound like a distant torrent's fall. 

And answer, " Let one living head. 
But one, arise, — we come, we come ! " 
'Tis but the living who are dumb. 

In vain — in vain ; strike other chords ; 

Fill high the cup with Samian wine ! 
Leave battles to the Turkish hordes, 

And shed the blood of Scio's vine ! 
Hark ! rising to the ignoble call. 
How answers each bold bacchanal ! 

You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet, 
Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone ? 

Of two such lessons, why forget 
The nobler and the manlier one ? 

You have the letters Cadmus gave — 

Think ye he meant them for a slave ? 
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Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 

We will not think of themes like these ! 
It made Anacreon's song divine ; 

He served — but served Polycrates — 
A tyrant ; but our masters then 
Were still, at least, our countrymen. 

The tyrant of the Chersonese 

Was freedom's best and bravest friend ; 
That tyrant was Miltiades ! 

Oh ! that the present hour would lend 
Another despot of the kind ! 
Such chains as his were sure to bind 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 

On Suli's rock, and Parga's shore. 
Exists the remnant of a line 

Such as the Doric mothers bore ; 
And there, perhaps, some seed is sown 
The Heracleidan blood might own. 

Trust not for freedom to the Franks — 
They have a king who buys and sells ; — 

In native swords, and native ranks. 
The only hope of courage dwells ; 

But Turkish force, and Latin fraud. 

Would break your shield, however broad. 
.... 

Place me on Sunium's marbled steep. 
Where nothing save the waves and I 

May hear our mutual murmurs weep ; 
There, swan-like, let me sing and die ; 

A land of slaves shall ne'er be mine — 

Dash down yon cup of Samian wine ! 



-♦♦- 
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From-THE GIAOUR. 

He who hath bent him o'er the dead, 

Ere the first day of death is fled, 

The first dark day of nothingness, 

The last of danger and distress : 

Before deca/s effacing fingers 

Have swept the lines where beauty lingers, — 

And marked the mild angelic air, 

The rapture of repose that's there, 

The fixed, yet tender traits that streak 

The languor of the placid cheek, , . . 

So fair, so calm, so softly sealed. 
The first, last look, by death revealed 



-M- 



THE PRISONER OF CHILLON. 

My hair is grey, but not with years, 

Nor grew it white in a single night, 
As men's have grown from sudden fears ; 
My limbs are bowed, though not with toil. 

But rusted with a vile repose. 
For they have been a dungeon's spoil, 

And mine has been the fate of those 
To whom the goodly earth and air 
Are banned and barred, — forbidden fare. 
But this was for my father's faith 
I suffered chains and courted death ; 
That father perished at the stake 
For tenets he would not forsake. 
And for the same his lineal race 
In darkness found a dwelling-place. 
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We were seven, who now are one ; 

Six in youth, and one in age. 
Finished as they had begun. 

Proud of persecution's rage. 
One in fire, and two in field, 
Their belief with blood have sealed, 
Dying as their father died, 
For the God their foes denied ; 
Three were in a dungeon cast. 
Of whom this wreck is left the last. 

There are seven pillars of Gothic mould, 
In Chillon's dungeons deep and old ; 
There are seven columns, massy and grey, 
Dim with a dull, imprisoned ray, 
A sunbeam which hath lost its way, 
And through the crevice and the cleft 
Of the thick wall is fallen and left. 
Creeping o'er the floor so damp, 
Like a marsh's meteor-lamp ; 
And in each pillar there is a ring. 

And in each ring there is a chain ; — 
That iron is a cankering thing. 

For in these limbs its teeth remain. 
With marks that will not wear away, 
Till I have done with this new day, 
Which now is painful to these eyes. 
Which have not seen the sun so rise 
For years — I cannot count thetn o'er ! 
I lost their long and heavy score 
When my last brother drooped and died. 
And I lay living by his side. 

They chained us each to a column stone, 
And we were three, yet each alone ; 
We could not move a single pace. 
We could not see each other's face 
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But with that pale and livid light 

That made us strangers in our sight ; 

And thus together, yet apart, 

Fettered in hand, but pined in heart, 

'Twas still some solace, in the dearth 

Of the pure elements of earth, 

To hearken to each other^s speech, 

And each turn comforter to each. 

With some new hope, or legend old, 

Or song heroically bold ; 

But even these at length grew cold. 

Our voices took a dreary tone. 

An echo of the dungeon stone,- 
A grating sound — not full and free. 
As they of yore were wont to be : 
It might be fancy — ^but to me 

They never sounded like our own. 

I was the eldest of the three, 
And to uphold and cheer the rest 
I ought to do, and did my best — 

And each did well in his degree. 

The youngest, whom my father loved 
Because our mother's brow was given 
To him — with eyes as blue as heaven, 

For him my soul was sorely moved ; 

And truly might it be distressed, 

To see such bird in such a nest. 

For he was beautiful as day. 

When day was beautiful to me. 

As to young eagles being free, 

A polar day that will not see 

A sunset till its summer's gone. 

Its sleepless summer of long light. 

The snow-clad offspring of the sun. . . . 



\ 
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The other was as pure of mind, 
But formed to combat with his kind ; 
Strong in his frame, and of a mood 
Which 'gainst the world in war had stood, 
And perished in the foremost rank 

With joy — but not in chains to pine ! 
His spirit withered with their clank, 

I saw it silently decline — 

And so, perchance, in sooth, did mine, 
But yet I forced it on to cheer 
Those relics of a home so dear. 
He was a hunter of the hills. 

Had followed there the deer and wolf; 

To him this dungeon was a gulf. 
And fettered feet the worst of ills. 

Lake Leman lies by Chillon's walls, 
A thousand feet in depth below 
Its massy waters meet and flow ; 
Thus much the fathom-line was sent 
From Chillon's snow-white battlement, 

Which round about, the wave enthrals. 
A double dungeon, wall and wave 
Have made — ^and like a living grave. 
Below the surface of the lake 
The dark vault lies wherein we lay. 
We heard it ripple night and day, 

Sounding o'er our heads it knocked, 
And I have felt the winter's spray 
Wash through the bars when winds were high, 
And wanton in the happy sky. 

And then the very rock hath rocked. 

And I have felt it shake unshocked. 
Because I could have smiled to see 
The death that would have set me free. 
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Which bound me to my failing race, 
Was broken in this fatal place. . . . 

What next befell me then and there, 

I know not well — I never knew. 
First came the loss of light and air. 

And then of darkness too ; 
I had no thought, no feeling — none — 
Among the stones I stood a stone. . . . 

All was blank, and bleak, and grey. 
It was not night, it was not day. 
It was not even the dungeon-light. 
So hateful to my heavy sight. . . . 
There were no stars, no earth, no time. 
No check, no change, no good, no crime. 
But silence, and a stirless breath, 
Which neither was of life nor death, 
A sea of stagnant idleness. 
Blind, boundless, mute, and motionless. 

A light broke in upon my brain — 

It was the carol of a bird ; 
It ceased, and then it came again, 

The sweetest song ear ever heard ; 
And mine was thankful, till my eyes 
Ran over with the glad surprise. 
And they that moment could not see 
I was the mate of misery. 

But then by dull degrees came back 
My senses to their wonted track ; 
I saw the dungeon walls and floor 
Close slowly round me as before ; 
I saw the glimmer of the sun 
Creeping as it before had done ; 
But through the crevice where it came 
That bird was perched, as fond and tame, - 
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And tamer than upon the tree ; 
A lovely bird, with azure wings, 
And song that said a thousand things, 

And seemed to say them all for me. 
I never saw its like before, 
I ne'er shall see its likeness more ; ^ 

It seemed, like me, to want a mate. 
But was not half so desolate, 
And it was come to love me when 
None lived to love me so again ; 
And cheering from my dungeon's brink, 
Had brought me back to feel and think. 
I knew not if it late were free. 

Or broke its cage to perch on mine ; 
But knowing well captivity, 

Sweet bird ! I could not wish for thine. 



A kind of change came in my fate, 
My keepers grew compassionate ; 
I know not what had made them so. 
They were inured to sights of woe. 
But so it was ; my broken chain 
With links unfastened did remain, 
And it was liberty to stride 
Along my cell from side to side. 
And up and down, and then athwart. 
And tread it over every part ; 
And round the pillars one by one, 
Returning where my walk begun, 
Avoiding only, as I trod. 
My brothers' graves, without a sod : 
For if I thought, with heedless tread, 
My steps profaned their lowly bed. 
My breath came gaspingly and thick, 
And my crushed heart fell blind and sick. 
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I made a footing in the wall, 

It was not therefrom to escape, 
For I had buried one and all 

Who loved me in a human shape, 
And the whole earth would henceforth be 
^ A wider prison unto me 

No child — no sire — no kin had I, 

No partner in my misery, 

I thought of this, and I was glad, 

For thought of them had made me mad — 

But I was curious to ascend 

To my barred windows, and to bend 

Once more upon the mountains high 

The quiet of a loving eye 

I saw them — and they were the same, 
They were not changed, like me, in frame ; 
I saw their thousand years of snow 
On high — their wide, long lake below. 
And the blue Rhone in fullest flow. 
I heard the torrents leap and gush 
O'er channelled rock and broken bush, 
I saw the white-walled distant town, 
And whiter sails go skimming down ; 
And then there was a little isle, 
Which in my very face did smile, 

The only one in view ; 
A small green isle, it seemed no more. 
Scarce broader than my dungeon floor, 
But in it there were three tall trees. 
And o'er it blew the mountain breeze. 
And by it there were waters flowing. 
And on it there were young flowers growing 

Of gentle breath and hue 
The fish swam by the castle wall, 
And they seemed joyous each and all ; 
The eagle rode the rising blast, 
Methought he never flew so fast 
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As then to me he seemed to fly. 
And then new tears came in my eye, 
And I felt troubled — and would fain 
I had not left my recent chain ; 
And when I did descend again, 
The darkness of my dim abode 
Fell on me as a heavy load. . . . 
And yet my glance, too much oppressed, 
Had almost need of such a rest 

It might be months, or years, or days — 

I kept no count — I took no note, 
I had no hope my eyes to raise, 

And clear them of their dreary mote — 
At last men came to set me free, 

I asked not why, and recked not where ; 
It was at length the same to me 
Fettered or fetterless to be — 

I learnt to love despair. 
And thus when they appeared at last, 
And all my bonds aside were cast. 
These heavy walls to me had grown 
A hermitage — and all my own 1 
And half I felt as they were come 
To tear me from a second home. 

With spiders I had friendship made. 
And watched them in their sullen trade, 
Had seen the mice by moonlight play. 
And why should I feel less than they ? 
We were all inmates of one place, 
And I, the monarch of each race, 
Had power to kill — yet, strange to tell. 
In quiet we had learned to dwell 
My very chains and I grew friends, 
So much a long communion tends 
To make us what we are, — even I 
Regained my freedom with a sigh t 
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WHEN COLDNESS WRAPS THIS SUFFERING 

CLAY. 

When coldness wraps this suffering clay, 

Ah, whither strays the immortal mind ? 
It cannot die, it cannot stay, 

But leaves its darkened dust behind. 
Then, unembodied, doth it trace 

By steps each planef s heavenly way ? 
Or fill at once the realms of space, 

A thing of eyes, that all survey ? 

Eternal, boundless, undecayed, 

A thought unseen, yet seeing all — 
All, all in earth or skies displayed, 

Shall it survey, shall it recall ; 
Each fainter trace that memory holds 

So darkly of departed years. 
In one broad glance the soul beholds, 

And all that was at once appears. 

Before creation peopled earth. 

Its eye shall roll through chaos back ; 

And where the furthest heaven had birth, 
, The spirit trace its rising track. 

And where the future mars or makes, 
Its glance dilate o'er all to be. 

While sun is quenched or system breaks. 
Fixed in its own eternity. 

Above or love, hope, hate, or fear. 

It lives all passionless and pure ; 
An age shall fleet like earthly year ; 

Its years as moments shall endure. 
Away, away, without a wing. 

O'er all, through all, its thoughts shall fly, 
A nameless and eternal thing. 

Forgetting what it was to die. 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB. 

II. Kings xix. 

The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold ; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the 

sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 

Like the leaves of the forest when summer is green, 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen ; 
Like the leaves of the forest when autumn hath 

blown, 
That host on the morrow lay withered and strown. 

For the angel of death spread his wings on the blast, 
And breathed in the face of the foe, as he passed ; 
And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill, 
And their hearts but once heaved, and for ever grew 
stilL 

And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide,* 
But through it there rolled not the breath of his 

pride; 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 

And there lay the rider, distorted and pale, 
With the dew on his brow and the rust on his mail; 
The tents were all silent, the banners alone, 
The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown. 

And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal ; 
And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword. 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord ! 

u 
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BY THE RIVERS OF BABYLON WE SAT DOWN AND 

WEPT. 
Psalm cxxxvii. 

We sat down and wept by the waters 
Of Babel, and thought of the day 

When our foe, in the hue of his slaughters, 
Made Salem's high places his prey ; 

And ye, oh her desolate daughters ! 
Were scattered all weeping away. 

While sadly we gazed on the river, 
Which rolled on in freedom below, 

They demanded the song ; but, oh never 
That triumph the stranger shall know ! 

May this right hand be withered for ever, 
Ere it string our high harp for the foe ! 

On the willow that harp is suspended, — 
Oh, Salem ! its sound should be free ; 

And the hour when thy glories were ended 
But left me that token of thee ; 

And ne'er shall its soft tones be blended 
With the voice of the spoiler, by me ! 



-M- 



I SAW THEE WEEP. 

I saw thee weep — the big bright tear 

Came o'er that eye of blue ; 
And then methought it did appear 

A violet dropping dew : 
I saw thee smile — the sapphire's blaze 

Beside thee ceased to shine. 
It could not match the living rays 

That filled that glance of thine. 

As clouds from yonder sun receive 

A deep and mellow dye. 
Which scarce the shade of coming eve 

Can banish from the sky. 
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Those smiles unto the moodiest mind 

. Their own pure joy impart ; 
Their sunshine leaves a glow behind, 
That lightens o'er the heart. 



■♦♦■ 



TO MARION. 

• a • 

Howe'er we gaze with admiration 
On eyes of blue or lips carnation . . 
Still fickle we are prone to rove, 
These cannot fix our souls to love ; . . 
But wouldst thou see the secret chain 
Which binds us in your humble train, 
To hail you queens of all creation — 
Know, in a word, 'tis Animation. 



■♦♦■ 



From-CHILDE HAROLD. 
IV. 178. 

There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore. 
There is society where none intrudes, 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar. . . 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean ! . . 
Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow — 
Such as creation's dawn beheld, thou roUest now! 
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I. 3. 

Not all that heralds rake from coffined clay, 
Nor florid prose, nor honeyed lies of rhyme. 
Can blazon evil deeds, or consecrate a crime. 

IV. (fj. 

While, chance, some scattered water-lily sails 
Down where the shallower wave still tells its bub- 
bling tales. 
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[1771-1832 

LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL, 

/^fvm tht Introduction, 
• • • 

When kindness had his wants supplied, 

And the old man was gratified, 

Began to rise his minstrel pride : 

And he began to talk anon, 

Of good Earl Frands, dead and gone, 

And of Earl Walter, rest him God ! 

A braver ne'er to battle rode : 

And how full many a tale he knew, 

Of the old warriors of Buccleuch ; 

And, would the noble Duchess deign 

To listen to an old man's strain. 

Though stiflf his hand, his voice though weak. 

He thought e'en yet, the sooth to speak, 

That, if she loved the harp to hear, 

He could make music to her ear. 

The humble boon was soon obtained ; 
The aged minstrel audience gained ; 
But, when he reached the room of state. 
Where she, with all her ladies, sate. 
Perchance he wished his boon denied ; 
For, when to tune his harp he tried. 
His trembling hand had lost the ease 
Which marks security to please ; 
And scenes, long past, of joy and pain. 
Came wildering o'er his aged brain- 
He tried to tune his harp in vain. 
The pitying Duchess praised its chime. 
And gave him heart, and gave him time. 
Till every string's according glee 
Was blended into harmony. 
And then, he said, he would full fain 
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He could recall an ancient strain, 

He never thought to sing again. 

It was not framed for village churls, 

But for high dames and mighty earls ; 

He had played it to King Charles the Good, 

When he kept court in Holyrood ; 

And much he wished, yet feared to try 

The long-forgotten melody. 

Amid the strings his fingers strayed, 

And an uncertain warbling made ; 

And oft he shook his hoary head — 

But when he caught the measure wild, 

The old man raised his face and smiled ; 

And lighted up his faded eye, 

With all a poet's ecstasy ! 

In varying cadence, soft or strong. 
He swept the sounding chords along ; 
The present scene, the future lot. 
His toils, his wants, were all forgot ; 
Cold diffidence, and age's frost. 
In the full tide of song were lost ; 
Each blank, in faithless memory void, 
The poet's glowing thought supplied ; 
And while his harp responsive rung, 
'Twas thus the latest minstrel sung. 
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Canto I. 3. 

Nine-and-twenty knights of fame 
Hung their shields in Branksome Hall ; 
Nine-and-twenty squires of name 
Brought them their steeds from bower to stall ! 

Ten of them were sheathed in steel. 
With belted sword and spur on heel ; 
They quitted not their harness bright, 
NeiUier by day, nor yet by night. 
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They lay down to rest 

With corselet laced, 
Pillowed on buckler cold and hard ; 

They carved at the meal 

With gloves of steel, 
And they drank the red wine through the helmet 
barred. . . . 

Thirty steeds, both fleet and wight, 

Stood saddled in stable day and night . . 

Why do these steeds stand ready dight ? 

Why watch these warriors, armed, by night ? 

They watch to hear the blood-hound baying. 

They watch to hear the war-horn braying ; 

To see St. George's red cross streaming, 

To see the midnight beacon gleaming ; 

They watch against Southern force or guile. 
Lest Scroop, or Howard, or Percy's powers. 
Threaten Branksome's lordly towers. 

From Warkworth, or Naworth, or merry Carlisle. . 

Many a valiant knight is here ; 
But he, the chieftain of them all. 
His sword hangs rusting on the wall, 

Beside his broken spear. 

Bards long shall tell 

How Lord Walter fell. 
When startled burghers fled afar, 
The furies of the Border war ; 
When the streets of high Dunedin 
Saw lances gleam and falchions redden. 
And heard the slogan's deadly yell — 
Then the Chief of Branksome fell . . . 

While Cessford owns the rule of Car, 
While Ettrick boasts the line of Scott, 

The slaughtered chiefs, the mortal jar. 

The havoc of the feudal war. 
Shall never, never be forgot. 
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Canto II. z. 

If thou wouldst view fair Melrose aright, 
Go visit it by the pale moon-light ; 
For the gay beams of lightsome day, 
Gild, but to flout, the ruins gray. 

When the broken arches are black in night. 
And each shafted oriel glimmers white ; 
When the cold light's uncertain shower 
Streams on the ruined central tower ; — 
When buttress and buttress, alternately. 
Seem framed of ebon and ivory ; — 
When silver edges the imagery, 
And the scrolls that teach thee to live and die ; — 
When distant Tweed is heard to rave. 
And the owlet to hoot o'er the dead man's grave, — 
Then go, but go alone the while. 
Then view St David's ruined pile ; 
And home returning, soothly swear. 

Was never scene so sad and fair I 

*. * ■ 

II. 7, 8. 

The pillared arches were over their head. 

And beneath their feet were the bones of the dead. 

Spreading herbs and flowerets bright. 

Glistened with the dew of night ; 

Nor herb, nor floweret, glistened there. 

But was carved in the cloister arches as fair. . . 

//. 
The moon on the east oriel shone. 
Through slender shafts of shapely stone, 

By foliaged tracery combined ; 
Thou wouldst have thought some fairy's hand 
'Twixt poplars straight the ozier wand. 

In many a freakish knot, had twined ; 
Then framed a spell, when the work was done, 
And changed the willow-wreaths to stone. 
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Canto VI. 

Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land ! 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath tiuned, 

From wandering on a foreign strand ! 

O Caledonia ! stem and wild, 

Meet nurse for a poetic child ! 

Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 

Land of the mountain and the flood. 

Land of my sires ! what mortal hand 

Can e'er untie the filial band 

That knits me to thy rugged strand ! 

Still, as I view each well-known scene. 

Think what is now, and what has been. 

Seems as to me of all bereft. 

Sole friends thy woods and streams were left ; 

And thus I love them better still, 

E'en in extremity of ill. 

IV. 16. 

The Harper smiled, well pleased ; for ne'er 
Was flattery lost on poefs ear. 
A simple race ! they waste their toil 
For the vain tribute of a smile. 
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From— THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 

II. 22. 

Some feelings are to mortals given. 
With less of earth in them than heaven. 
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From MARMION. 

Canto I. Introduction* 

CHARLES FOX. 

For talents mourn untimely lost, 
When best employed, and wanted most ; 
Mourn genius High, and lore profound, 
And wit that loved to play, not wound ; 
And all the reasoning powers divine, 
To penetrate, resolve, combine ; 
And feelings keen, and fancy's glow — 
They sleep with him who sleeps below. . 
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JAMES and HORACE SMITH. 

1775-1839] 
I 779-1 849] 

From "THE REJECTED ADDRESSES." 

CUI BONO? 

Parody on Byron, 

Sated with home, of wife, of children tired, 
The restless soul is driven abroad to roam ; 
Sated abroad, all seen, yet nought admired, 
The restless soul is driven to ramble home ; 
Sated with both, beneath new Drur/s dome 
The fiend Ennui awhile consents to pine, . . , 
Scorning to view fantastic Columbine, 
Viewing with scorn and hate the nonsense of the 
Nine. . . • 

Has life so little store of real woes. 
That here ye wend to taste fictitious grief? 
Or is it that from truth such anguish flows, 
Ye court the lying drama for relief? . . • 

Thinking is but an idle waste of thought, 

And nought is everything, and everything is nought 

• • a • 
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A TALE OF DRURY LANE. 
Parody on Walter Scott. 

THE NIGHT. 

On fair Augusta's towers and trees 

Flitted the silent midnight breeze, 

Curling the foliage as it past, 

Which from the moon-tipped plumage cast 

A spangled light, like dancing spray. 

Then reassumed its still array ; 

When as night's lamp unclouded hung, 

And down its full effulgence flung. 

It shed such soft and balmy power. 

That cot and castle, hall and bower. 

And spire and dome, afid turret-height. 

Appeared to slumber in the light. 

From Henry's chapel, Rufus' hall. 

To Savoy, Temple, and St Paul, 

From Knightsbridge, Pancras, Camden Town, 

To Redriff, Shadwell, Horselydown, 

No voice was heard, no eye unclosed, 

But all in deepest sleep reposed 

They might have thought, who gazed around 

Amid a silence so profound. 

It made the senses thrill — 
That 'twas no place inhabited, 
But some vast city of the dead, 

All was so hushed and stilL 

THE BURNING. 

As Chaos, which, by heavenly doom, 
Had slept in everlasting gloom. 
Startled with terror and surprise, 
When light first flashed upon her eyes ; — 
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So London's sons in nightcap woke, 

In bed-gown woke her dames, 
For shouts were heard 'mid fire and smoke, 
And twice ten hundred voices spoke, 

" The playhouse is in flames." 
And lo ! where Catherine Street extends, 
A fiery tail its lustre lends 

To every window pane ; 
Blushes each spout in Martlet Court, 
And Barbican, moth-eaten fort. 
And Covent Garden kennels sport 
A bright ensanguined drain ; 
Meux's new brew-house shows the light, 
Rowland Hill's chapel, and the height 

Where patent shot they sell \ 
The Tennis Court, so fair and tall. 
Partakes the ray, with Surgeons' Hall, 
The ticket-porters' house of call, 
Old Bedlam, close by London Wall, . . 

And Richardson's Hotel. 
Nor these alone, but far and wide 
Across red Thames's gleaming tide, 
To distant fields the blaze was borne. 
And daisy white and hoary thorn 
In borrowed lustre seemed to sham 
The rose or red sweet Wil-li-am. 
To those who on the hills around. 
Beheld the flames from Drury's mound. 
As from a lofty altar rise, 
It seemed that nations did conspire 
To offer to the god of fire 
Some vast stupendous sacrifice ! 

The summoned firemen woke at call, 
And hied them to their stations all. 
Starting from short and broken snooze, 
Each sought his pond'rous hobnailed shoes, . . 
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Then jacket thick of red or blue, 
Whose massive shoulder gave to view 
The badge of each respective crew, 

In tin or copper traced. 
The engines thundered through the street, 
Fire-hook, pipe, bucket, all complete. 
And torches glared, aud clattering feet 

Along the pavement paced. . . . 
The Hand-in-Hand the race begun. 
Then came the Phoenix and the Sun, 
The Exchange, where old insurers run, 

The Eagle, where the new ; 
With these came Rumford, Bumford, Cole, 
Robins from Hockley in the Hole, 
Lawson and Dawson, cheek by jowl. 

Crump from St. Gileses Pound ; 
Whitford and Mitford joined the train, 
Huggins and Muggins from Chick Lane, 
And Clutterbuck, who got a sprain 

Before the plug was found. 
Hobson and Jobson did not sleep. 
But ah ! no trophy could they reap. 
For both were in the donjon keep 

Of Bridewell's gloomy mound ! . . . 

Sadder scene was ne'er disclosed ! 
Without, within, in hideous show. 
Devouring flames resistless glow, 
And blazing rafters downward go. 
And never halloo " Heads below." . . 

The firemen, terrified, are slow 
To bid the pumping torrent flow. 
For fear the roof should fall. . . . 

And lo ! the blazing rocking roof 
Down, down in thunder falls 1 
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An awful pause succeeds the stroke, 
And o'er the ruins, volumed smoke, 
Rolling around its pitchy shroud, 
Concealed them from the astonished crowd. 
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HON. WILLIAM ROBERT SPENCER. 
1770-1834] 

THE FLIGHT OF TIME. 
To Lady Ann Hamilton, 

Too late I stayed, forgive the crime. 

Unheeded flew the hours ; 
How noiseless falls the foot of Time, 

That only treads on Flowers ! 

What eye with clear account remarks 

The ebbing of his glass. 
When all its sands are diamond sparks 

That dazzle as they pass ? 

Oh who to sober measurement 
Time's happy swiftness brings, 

When birds of Paradise have lent 
Their plumage for his wings. 
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1777-1844] THOMAS CAMPBELL. 

A NAVAL ODE. 

Ye Mariners of England ! 

That guard our native seas ; 

Whose flag has braved a thousand years. 

The battle and the breeze ! 

Your glorious standard launch again. 

To match another foe ! 
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And sweep through the deep. 
While the stormy tempests blow ; 
Whfle the battle rages loud and lon^ 
And the stormy tempests blow. 

The spirits of your fathers 
Shall start from every wave \ — 
For the deck it was their field of £ame, 
And Ocean was their grave ; 
Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell, 
Your manly hearts shall glow, 
As ye sweep through the deep, 
While the stormy tempests blow. . . 

Britannia needs no bulwark. 

No towers along the steep ; 

Her march is o'er the mountain-waves, 

Her home is on the deep. 

With thunders from her native oak, 

She quells the floods below, — 

As they roar on the shore, 

When the stormy tempests blow. . . 

The meteor flag of England 

Shall yet terrific bum : 

Till danger^s troubled night depart, 

And the star of peace return. 

Then, then, ye ocean-warriors ! 

Our song and feast shall flow 

To the fame of your name, 

When the storm has ceased to blow : 

When the fiery fight is heard no more, 

And the storm has ceased to blow. 
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HOHENLINDEN. 

On Linden when the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow ; 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

But Linden saw another sight, 
When the drum beat, at dead of night, 
Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery. 

By torch and trumpet fast arrayed, 
Each horseman drew his battle-blade, 
And furious every charger neighed 
To join the dreadful revelry. 

Then shook the hills with thunder riven, 
Then rushed the steeds to battle driven, 
And louder than the bolts of Heaven, 
Far flashed the red artillery. 

But redder yet that light shall glow 
On Linden's hills of stain-ed snow. 
And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

'Tis mom, but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the war-clouds rolling dun. 
Where furious Frank, and fiery Hun, 
Shout in their^ sulphurous canopy. 

The combat deepens. On, ye brave, 
Who rush to glory, or the grave ! 
Wave, Munich ! all thy banners wave; 
And charge with all thy chivalry ! 

Few, few shall part, where many meet ! 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet, 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier's sepulchre. 

♦> 
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LORD ULLIN'S DAUGHTER. 

A chieftain to the Highlands bound, 
Cries, " Boatman, do not tarry I 

And I'll give thee a silver pound 
To row us o'er the ferry ! " 

*' Now who be ye, would cross Lochgyle, 
This dark and stormy water ? " 

" O, I'm the chief of Ulva's isle, 
And this. Lord Ullin's daughter. 

" And fast before her father's men 
Three days we've fled together, 
For should he find us in the glen. 
My blood would stain the heather. 

" His horsemen hard behind us ride- 
Should they our steps discover, 
Then who will cheer my bonny bride 
When they have slain her lover ? " 

Out spoke the hardy Highland wight, 
" I'll go, my chief — I'm ready — 

It is not for your silver bright, 
But for your winsome lady ; — 

" And by my word ! the bonny bird 
In danger shall not tarry ; 
So, though the waves are raging white, 
I'll row you o'er the ferry 1 " 

By this the storm grew loud apace, 
The water-wraith was shrieking ; 

And in the scowl of heaven each fece 
Grew dark as they were speaking. 
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But still as wilder blew the wind, 

And as the night grew drearer, 
Adown the glen rode arm-ed men — 

Their trampling sounded nearer. 

Oh haste thee, haste ! " the lady cries, 
" Though tempests round us gather ; 

I'll meet the raging of the skies. 
But not an angry father/' 

The boat has left a stormy land, 

A stormy sea before her — 
When oh ! too strong for human hand, 

The tempest gathered o'er her. 

And still they rowed amidst the roar 

Of waters fast prevailing ; 
Lord Ullin reached that fatal shore — 

His wrath was changed to wailing. 

For, sore dismayed, 'mid storm and shade. 

His child he did discover — 
One lovely hand she stretched for aid. 

And one was round her lover. 

" Come back ! come back ! " he cried in grief, 
" Across this stormy water : 
And I'll forgive your Highland chief. 
My daughter ! oh, my daughter 1 " 

'Twas vain — the loud waves lashed the shore. 

Return or aid preventing ; 
The waters wild went o'er his child, 

And he was left lamenting. 

From— PLEASURES OF HOPE. II. 376. 

What though my winged hours of bliss have been, 
Like Angel-visits, few and far between. 
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3o6 AMELIA OPIE. [1771-1853 

A LAMENT. 

There was an eye whose partial glance 
Could ne'er my numerous failings see ; 

There was an ear that heard untired 
When others spoke in praise of me. . . 

There was a mind whose vigorous power 
On mine its own effulgence threw, 

And called my humble talents forth, 
While thence its dearest joys it drew. . . 

That eye is closed, and deaf that ear. 
That lip and voice are mute for ever ! 

And cold that heart of anxious love 

Which death alone from mine could sever. . 
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JOSEPH BLANCO WHITE. 

[1775-1841 

NIGHT AND DEATH. 

Mysterious Night ! when our first Parent knew 
Thee, from. Report divine, and heard thy name, 
Did he not tremble for this lovely Frame, 

This glorious canopy of light and blue ? 

Yet 'neath a curtain of translucent dew, 

Bathed in the rays of the great setting Flame, 
Hesperus with the Host of Heaven came. 

And lo ! Creation widened in man's view. 

Who could have thought such darkness lay concealed 
Within thy beams, O Sun ! or who could find, 

Whilst flower and leaf, and insect stood revealed, 
That to such countless Orbs thou madest us blind ! 

Why do we, then, shun Death with anxious strife ? 
If Light can thus deceive, wherefore not Life ? 

♦♦ 
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WILLIAM LAMPORT. 

THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD. 
Psalm XXIII. 

As his flock the shepherd leads 
Gently through the flowery meads. 
Where 'mid verdant landscapes flow 
Peaceful rivers, soft and slow.; 

So doth God conduct my feet 
Where the tranquil waters meet 
Streams of life that never fail 

Winding silent through the vale. 

• 

When I wander from his care, 
Lured by many a specious snare, 
He pursues my devious track, 
And in mercy brings me back. 

Where the shades of darkness spread 
Gloom impervious o'er my head, 
Where the king of terrors reigns. 
He my fainting soul sustains. 

Heavenly Shepherd I lead me still 
Upwards to thy holy hill. 
Where untainted breezes blow. 
Where unwithering pastures gix>w. 
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HENRY FRANCIS CAREY. 
1772-1844] 

Translation of 
THE VISION OF DANTE. 
Paradise. 

.... What I saw, 
Was not for words to speak .... 

As one, who from a dream awakened, straight, 
All he hath seen forgets, yet still retains 
Impression of the feeling in his dream ; — 

X 2 
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E'en such am I ; for all the vision dies 
As 'twere — away ; and yet the sense of sweet, 
That sprang from it, still trickles in my heart. 
Thus in the sun-thaw is the snow unsealed, 
Thus in the winds on flitting leaves was lost 
The SibyFs sentence.* O Eternal beam ! 
Whose height, what reach of mortal thought may 

soar? 
Yield me again some little particle 
Of what thou then appearedst Give my tongue 
Power, but to leave one sparkle of thy glory 
Unto the race to come. . . . 



■♦♦■ 



JAMES MONTGOMERY. [1771-1854 

Prayer is the soul's sincere de ire, 

Uttered or unexpressed ; 
The motion of a hidden fire, 

That trembles in the breast. 
Prayer is the burden of a sigh, 

The falling of a tear ; 
The upward glancing of an eye, 

When none but God is near. 
Prayer is the simplest form of speech 

That infant lips can try ; 
Prayer the sublimest strains that reach 

The Majesty on high. . . . 

O thou by whom we come to God, 

The life, the truth, the way ; 
The path of prayer thyself hast trod, 

Lord, teach us how to pray. 
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ANTICIPATIONS OF HEAVEN. 
From— /^(?r ever with the Lord, 

Here in the body pent, 
Absent from Him I roam, 
Yet nightly pitch my moving tent 
A day's march nearer home. 
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Ecclesiastes xi. 6. 

Sow in the mom thy seed, 

At eve hold not thy hand ; 
To doubt and fear give thou no heed, 

Broad-cast it o'er the land. 

Beside all waters sow, 

The highway furrows stock ; 
Drop it where thorns and thistles grow. 
Scatter it on the rock. . . 

Thou knoVst not which may thrive, 

The late or early sown j 
Grace keeps the precious germs alive. 

When aild wherever strown. . . 

Thou canst not toil in vain \ 
Cold, heat, and moist, and dry. 

Shall foster and mature the grain 
For gamers in the sky. 
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The bird that soars on highest wing 
Builds on the ground her lowly nest, 

And she that doth most sweetly sing, 
Sings in the shade when all things rest : 

In lark and nightingale we see 

What honour hath humility. 
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When Maiy chose the better part, 

She meekly sat at Jesus' feet; 
And Lydia's gently opened heart 

Was made for God's own temple meet : 
Fairest and best adorned is she 
Whose clothing is humility. 



A FIELD FLOWER. 
On finding one on Christmas Day. 

There is a flower, a little flower, 
With silver crest and golden eye, 

That welcomes every changing hour. 
And weathers every sky. 

The prouder beauties of the field 
In gay but quick succession shine, 

Sace after race their honours yield, 
They flourish and decline. 

But this small flower, to Nature dear. 

While moons and stars their courses run, 

Wreathes the whole circle of the year, 

Companion of the Sun. 
. • • 

On waste and woodland, rock and plain 
Its humble buds unheeded rise ; 

The rose has but a summer reign. 
The daisy never dies. 



-♦♦- 
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From THE COMMON LOT. 

Once, in the flight of ages past, 
There lived a man ; and who was he ? 

Mortal I howe'er thy lot be cast, 
That man resembled thee. . . . 

He saw whatever thou hast seen, 
Encountered all that troubles thee, 

He was — ^whatever thou hast been ; 
He is — what thou shalt be. 
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i;89-i8ss] yOSIAH CONDER. 

IT IS HE THAT MADE US. 
Ps. r, 3. 

O give thanks to Him who made 
Morning light and evening shade ; 
Source and Giver of all good. 
Nightly sleep and daily food ; 
Quickener of our wearied powers. 
Guard of our unconscious hours. 

O give thanks to Nature's King, 
Who made every breathing thing ; 
His, our warm and sentient frame, 
His, the mind's ipnmortal flame. 
O, how close the ties that bind 
Spirits to the Eternal Mind ! 

O give thanks with heart and Up, 
For we are His workmanship. 
And all creatures are His care ; 
Not a bird that cleaves the air 
Falls unnoticed ; — But who can 
Speak the Father's love to man ! . 

M 
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CHARLES WOLFE. 

BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 
[See single^eet " Poetical Bioadndes," Vol II. British Moseum.] 

Not a drum was heard, nor a funeral note, 

As his corse to the ramparts we hurried ; 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 

O'er the grave where our hero we buried 
We buried him darkly at dead of night, 

The turf with our bayonets turning ; 
By the straggling moonbeams' misty light, 

And our lanterns dimly biuning. 

Few and short were the prayers we said. 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 
But we steadfastly gazed on the face of the dead, 

And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 
No useless coffin confined his breast, 

Nor in sheet nor in shroud we bound him. 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest. 

With his martial cloak around him. 

We thought, as we heaped his narrow bed. 

And smoothed down his lonely pillow. 
That the foe and the stranger would tread o'er his 
head, 

And we far away on the billow ! 
Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that's gone, 

And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him \ 
But nothing he'll reck, if they let him sleep on 

In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 

But half our heavy task was done, 

When the clock told the hour for retiring ; 
And we heard by the distant and random gun 

That the foe was suddenly firing. 
Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 
We carved not a line, we raised not a stone, 

But we left him alone with his glory. 



-•♦■ 
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SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 

YOUTH AND AGE. 

Verse — a breeze 'mid blossoms straying, 
Where Hope clung, feeding, like a bee — 
Both were mine I Life went a-maying 
With Nature, Hope, and Poesy, 
When I was young ! 
When I was young? — Ah, woful when ! 
Ah I for the change 'twixt Now and Then ! 
This breathing House, not built with hands ; 
This body, that does me grievous wrong, 
O'er airy cliifs and glittering sands, 
How lightly then it flashed along, — 
Like those trim skiffs, unknown of yore, 
On winding lakes and rivers wide. 
That ask no aid of sail or oar. 
That fear no spite of wind or tide 1 
Nought cared this body for wind or weather, 
When Youth and I lived in it together. 

• 

Flowers are lovely ; Love is flower-like \ 
Friendship is a sheltering tree ; 
O ! the joys, that came down shower-like, 
Of Friendship, Love, and Liberty, 

Ere I was old 1 
Ere I was old? — Ah, woful Ere, 
Which tells me. Youth's no longer here ! 
O Youth I for years so many and sweet 
'Tis known that thou and I were one, 
I'll think it but a fond conceit — 
It cannot be, that thou art gone I 
Thy vesper-bell hath not yet tolled— 
And thou wert aye a masker bold I 
What strange disguise hast now put on, 
To make believe that thou art gone ? 
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I see these locks in silvery slips, 
This drooping gait, this altered size ; 
But springtide blossoms on thy lips, 
And tears take sunshine from thine eyes ! 
Life is but thought ; so think I will 
That Youth and I are house-mates stilL 

Dew-drops are the gems of morning, 

But the tears of mournful eve 1 
Where no hope is, life's a warning 

That only serves to make us grieve 

When we are old : 
That only serves to make us grieve 
With oft and tedious taking leave. 
Like some poor nigh-related guest, 
That may not rudely be dismissed. 
Yet hath outstayed his welcome while. 
And tells the jest without the smile. 



SONG» 

Tell me on what holy ground 
May Domestic Peace be found ? 
Halcyon daughter of the skies 1 
Far on fearful wings she flies 
From the pomp of sceptred state 
From the rebel's noisy hate. 

In a cottaged vale she dwells, 
Listening to the Sabbath bells i 
Still around her steps are seen 
Spotless honour's meeker mien. 
Love, the sire of pleasing fears. 
Sorrow, smiling through her tears, 
And, conscious of the past employ, 
Memory, bosom-spring of joy. 



From— CHRISTABEL, 

A little child, a limber elf, 
Singing, dancing to itself, 
A fairy thing with red round cheeks, 
That always finds, and never seeks, 
Makes such a vision to the sight ' 
As fills a father's eyes with light ; 
And pleasures flow in so thick and fast 
Upon his heart, that he at last 
Must needs express his love's excess 
With words of unmeant bitterness. 

Perhaps 'tis pretty to force together 
Thoughts so all unlike each other ; . . 
Perhaps 'tis tender, too, and pretty. 
At each wild word to feel within 
A sweet recoil of love and pity. . . 
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DUTY SURVIVING SELF-LOVE. 
The only sure Friend of Declining Life, 

Unchanged within to see all changed without, 

Is a blank lot, and hard to bear^ no doubt. 

Yet why at others' wanings shouldst thou fret ? 

Then only mighf st thou feel a just regret 

Hadst thou withheld thy love, or hid thy light 

In selfish forethought of neglect and slight 

O wiselier then, firom feeble yearnings freed, 

While, and on whom thou ma/st — shine on ! nor heed 

Whether the object by reflected light 

Return thy radiance or absorb it quite ; 

And though thou notest from thy safe recess 

Old friends bum dim, like lamps in noisome air, 

Love them for what they are ; nor love them less, 

Because to thee they are not what they were. 
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From THE ANTIENT MARINER. 

/v. 7. 

He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 

For the dear God who loveth us. 
He made and loveth all. 



-♦♦- 



CHARLES LAMB. [1775-1834 

FANCY 
Employed on Divine Subjects, 

The truant Fancy was a wanderer ever, — 
A lone enthusiast maid. She loves to walk 
In the bright visions of empyreal light, 
By the green pastures, and the fragrant meads, 
Where the perpetual flowers of Eden blow. 
By crystal streams, and by the living waters. 
Along whose margin grows the wondrous Tree 
Whose leaves shall heal the nations ; underneath 
Whose holy shade a refuge shall be found. 
From pain and want, and all the ills that wait 
On mortal life, from sin and death for ever. 

A SONNET. 

A timid grace sits trembling in her eye, 

As loth to meet the rudeness of men's sight. 
Yet shedding a delicious lunar light, . . . 
Speaking most plain the thoughts which do possess 
Her gentle spirit — peace and meek quietness. 
And innocent loves, and maiden purity, 
A look vhere<^ might heal the cnid smart 
Of chang-ed friends, or fortune's wiODgs unkind. 
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HESTER. 
f • • • 

A springy motion in her gait, 
A rising step, did indicate 
Of pride and joy no common rate, 
That flushed her spirit ; . 

A waking eye, a prying mind, 
A heart that stirs, is hard to bind ; 
A hawk's keen sight ye cannot blind — 
Ye could not Hester. 

My sprightly neighbour, gone before 
To that unknown and silent shore. 
Shall we not meet, as heretofore, 
Some summer morning. 

When from thy cheerful eyes a ray 
Hath struck a bliss upon the day, 
A bliss that would not go away, 
A sweet forewarning ? 



IN AN ALBUM. 

Such goodness in your face doth shine. 
With modest look, without design. 
That I despair, poor pen of mine 
Can e'er express it. 

To give it words I feebly try ; 
My spirits fail me to supply 
Befitting language for 't, and I 
Can only bless it ! 



-M- 
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THE OLD FAMILIAR FACES. 

I have had playmates, I have had companions, 

In my days of childhood, in my joyful school-days ; 

All, sdl are gone, the old familiar faces. . . . 

Some they have died, and some they have left me, 
And some are taken from me — ^all are departed ; 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 



IN MY OWN ALBUM. 

Fresh clad from Heaven in robes of white, 
A young probationer of light. 
Thou wert my soul an album white, 
A spotless leaf ; but thought and care. 
And friend and foe, in foul and fair. 
Have written strange defeatures there. 
And Time, with heaviest hand of all. 
Like that fierce writing on the wall, 
Hath stamped sad dates he can't recall. . . 

Go, shut the leaves, and clasp the book. 



BY MISS LAMB, 
THE WIND. 



But how he will come, and whither he goes, 
There's never a scholar in England knows. 



-♦♦- 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

She was a phantom of delight 
When first she gleamed upon my sight ; 
A lovely apparition, sent 
To be a moment's ornament ; 
Her eyes as stars of twilight fair ; 
Like twilight's too, her dusky hair ; 
But all things else about her drawn 
From May-time and the cheerful dawn ; 
A dancing shape, an image gay, 
To haunt, to startle, and way-lay. 

I saw her, upon nearer view, 

A spirit, yet a woman too ! 

Her household motions light and free, 

And steps of virgin liberty ; 

A countenance in which did meet 

Sweet records, promises as sweet ; 

A creature not too bright or good 

For human nature's daily food ; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles. 

And now I see with eye serene 
The very pulse of the machine ; 
A being breathing thoughtful breath, 
A traveller between life and death ; 
The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill ; 
A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a spirit still, and bright 
With something of an angel light 



-♦♦- 
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IN A BOAT AT EVENING. 

How richly glows the water's breast 

Before us, tinged with evening hues, 
While, facing thus the crimson west, 

The Boat her silent course pursues ! 
And see how dark the backward stream ! 

A little moment past so smiling ! 
And still, perhaps, with faithless gleam, 

Some other loiterers beguiling. 

Such views the youthful Bard allure ; 

But, heedless of the following gloom, 
He deems their colours shall endure 

Till peace go with him to the tomb. 
— ^And let him nurse his fond deceit. 

And what if he must die in sorrow ? 
Who would not cherish dreams so sweet. 

Though grief and pain may come to-morrow ? 



From— INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY. 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 

Upon the growing boy ; 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows. 

He sees it in his joy ; 
The youth who daily farther from the East 
Must travel, still is Nature's priest. 

And by the vision splendid 

Is on his way attended ; 
At length the man perceives it die away. 
And £ade into the light of common day. 
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THE SOLITARY REAPER. 

Behold her, single in the field, 
Yon solitary Highland Lass ! 
Reaping and singing by herself; 
Stop here, or gently pass ! 
Alone she cuts, and binds the grain. 
And sings a melancholy strain ; 
Oh listen ! for the vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound. 

No nightingale did ever chaunt 
So sweetly to reposing bands 
Of travellers in some shady haunt, 
Among Arabian sands ; 
Such thrilling voice was never heard 
In spring-time from the cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides. . . . 

Whatever the theme, — the maiden sang 
As if her song could have no ending ; 
I saw her singing at her work, 
And o'er the sickle bending ; — 
I listened till I had my fill. 
And as I mounted up the hill. 
The music in my heart I bore 
Long after it was heard no more. 

From THE EXCURSION, Book VII. 

A man he seems of cheerful yesterdays. 
And confident to-morrows. 



SHE DWELT AMONG THE UNTRODDEN WAYS. 

She lived unseen, and few could know 

When Lucy ceased to be ; 
But she is in her grave, and oh, 

The difference to me ! 

Y 
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ODE TO DUTY. 

Stem Daughter of the Voice of God ! 

O Duty ! if that name thou love. 

Who ait a Light to guide, a Rod 

To check the erring, and reprove ; 

Thou, who art victory and law. 

When empty terrors overawe ; 

From vain temptations dost set free ; 

And calm'st the weary strife of frail humanity ! . . . 

Stem Lawgiver ! yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead's most benignant grace ; 
Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face ; 
Flowers laugh before thee on their beds ; 
And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 
Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong : 
And the most ancient heavens, through Thee, are 
fresh and strong. . . . 

Give unto me, made lowly-wise — 

The spirit of self-sacrifice ; 

The confidence of reason give ; 

And in the light of tmth, thy bondman let me live ! 



-•4- 



ON THE APPROACHING DEATH OF FOX. 
• . • * 

A Power is passing from the earth 
To breathless Nature's dark abyss ; 
But when the great and good depart, 
What is it more than this, — 
That man, who is from God sent forth, 
Doth yet again to God retum ? — 
Such ebb and flow must ever be, 
Then wherefore should we moum ? 
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ON WESTMINSTER BRIDGE. 

Earth has not anything to show more fair : 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty : 
This city now doth like a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky ; 
All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his first splendour valley, rock, or hill ; 
Ne'er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep ! 
The river glideth at his own sweet will ; 

The very houses seem asleep ; 
And all that mighty heart is lying still ! 



-M- 



IN EARLY SPRING. 

I heard a thousand blended notes, 
While in a grove I sat reclined. 

In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind. . . . 

Through primrose tufts, in that sweet bower. 
The periwinkle trailed its wreaths ; 

And 'tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes. 

The birds around me hopped and played ; 

Their thoughts I cannot measure, — 
But the least motion which they made, 

It seemed a thrill of pleasure. 

The budding twigs spread out their fan 

To catch the breezy air, 
And I must think . . . 

That there was pleasure there. . . . 

y 2 
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TO THE SMAIX CELANDINE. 

Pansies, lilies, kingcups, daisies, 
Let them live upon their praises ; 
Long as there's a sun that sets. 

Primroses will have their glory ; 
Long as there are violets, 

They will have a place in story ; 
There's a flower that shall be mine, 
'Tis the little Celandine. . . . 
Telling tales about the sun. 
When we've little warmth or none, . . 
Prophet of delight and mirth, 
Scorned and slighted upon earth ! 
Herald of a mighty band. 

Of a joyous train ensuing, — 
Singing at my heart's command. 

In the lanes my thoughts pursuing, 
I will sing, as doth behove, 
H3rmns in praise of what I love ! 

XLII. 

So fair, so sweet, withal so sensitive. 

Would that the little flowers were bom to live. 

Conscious of half the pleasure that they give ! 



From SIMON LEE. 



I've heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With coldness still returning ; 

Alas ! the gratitude of men 
Hath oftener left me mourning. 



-M- 
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From INSCRIPTIONS FOR A HERMITS CELL. 

• • • 

What are fears, but voices airy 

Whispering harm where harm is not^ 

And deluding the unwary 

Till the fatal bolt is shot. . . . 

From THE SPARROWS NEST. 
My sister Emmeline. 

Such heart was in her, being then 
A little prattler among men. 
The blessing of my latter years 

Was with me when a boy ; 
She gave me eyes, she gave me ears, 
And humble cares, and delicate fears ; 
A heart, the fountain of sweet tears ; 

And love, and thought, and joy. 

TO THE SUPREME BEING. 
Translated from Michael Angela, 

The prayers I make will then be sweet indeed. 

If Thou the spirit give by which I pray ; 

My unassisted heart is barren clay. 

Which of its native self can nothing feed ; 

Of good and pious works Thou art the seed 

That quickens, only where Thou say'st it may ; 

Unless Thou show to us thine own true way 

No man can find it ; Father ! Thou must lead. 

Do Thou, then, breathe those thoughts into my mind 

By which such virtue may in me be bred 

That in thy holy footsteps I may tread ; 

The fetters of my tongue do Thou unbind, 

That I may have the power to sing of Thee, 

And sound thy praises everlastingly. 



^44- 
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ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM. 

It was a summer evening. 

Old Kaspar's work was done ; 
And he before his cottage door 

Was sitting in the sun. 
And by him sported on the green 
His little grandchild Wilhelmine. . 

She saw her brother Peterkin 
Roll something large and round, 

Which he beside the rivulet 
In playing there had found : 

He came to ask what he had found, 

That was so large, and smooth and round. 

Old Klaspar took it from the boy. 

Who stood expectant by ; 
And then the old man shook his head, 

And with a natural sigh, 
" *Tis some poor fellow's skull," said he, 
" Who fell in the great victory. 

" I find them in the garden. 

For there's many here about. 
And often, when I go to plough. 

The ploughshare turns them out j 
For many thousand men," said he, 
" Were slain in that great victory." 

" Now tell us what 'twas all about," 

Young Peterkin he cries, 
And little Wilhelmine looks up 

With wonder-waiting eyes : 
" Now tell us all about the war. 
And what they killed each other for." 



The Battle of Blenheim. 327 

" It was the English," Kaspar cried, 

" That put the French to rout ; 
But what they killed each other for, 

I could not well make out 
But everybody said," quoth he, 
" That 'twas a famous victory. 

" My father lived at Blenheim then. 

Yon little stream hard by ; 
They burnt his dwelling to the ground, 

And he was forced to fly : 
So with his wife and child he fled. 
Nor had he where to rest his head. 



" With fire and sword the country round 

Was wasted far and wide, 
And many a childing mother then 

And new-bom baby died. 
But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory. 

"They say it was a shocking sight. 
After the field was won. 
For many thousand bodies here 

Lay rotting in the sun : 
But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory. 

" Great praise the Duke of MalVrough won, 
And our good Prince Eugene " — 

" Why, 'twas a very wicked thing ! " 
Said little Wilhelmine— 

" Nay — ^nay — ^my little girl," quoth he, 

" It was a famous victory ! 
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" And eveiybody praised the Duke 

Who this great fight did win " — 
'* But what good came of it at last ? " 

Quoth little Peterkin. 
" Why, that I cannot tell," said he, 
" But 'twas a famous victory." 



From THE CURSE OF KEHAMA. 

They sin who tell us Love can die, 
With life all other passions fly, 

AU others are but vanity. . . . 
They perish where they have their birth ; 
But Love is indestructible, 

Its holy flame for ever bumeth, 
From Heaven it came, to Heaven retumeth. 

Too oft on Earth a troubled guest. 

At times deceived, at times opprest, 
It here is tried and purified, 

Then hath in Heaven its perfect rest ; 

It soweth here with toil and care. 
But the harvest time of Love is there. 



■♦•- 



PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. [1792-1822 

TO THE SKYLARK. 

• • * 

Teach us, sprite or bird. 
What sweet thoughts are thine ; 

I have never heard 
Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 



Shelley — The Skylark, 329 

We " look before and after," 
And pine for what is not ; 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught ; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest 
thought • • • 

Better than all measures 

Of delightful sound, 
Better than all treasures 
That in books are found, 
Thy skill to poet were, thou scomer of the ground ! 

Teach me half the gladness 

That thy brain must know. 
Such harmonious madness 

From my lips would flow, 
The world should listen then, as I am listening now. 



TO 



Music, when soft voices die, 
Vibrates in the memory — 
Oddurs, when sweet violets sicken. 
Live within the sense they quicken. 

Rose leaves, when the rose is dead. 
Are heaped for the beloved's bed ; 
And so thy thoughts when thou art gone- 
Love itself shall slumber on. 



From THE CLOUD. 

I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers. 
From the seas and the streams ; 

I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noon-day dreams. . . . 
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I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 

And whiten the green plains under, 
And then again I dissolve it in rain, 

And laugh as I pass in thunder. . . . 

Sublime on the towers of my skyey bowers 

Lightning, my pilot, sits ; 
In a cavern under is fettered the thunder — 

It struggles and howls at fits. . . . 

That orb-ed maiden, with white fire laden. 

Whom mortals call the moon, 
Glides glimmering o'er my fleece-like floor, 

By the midnight breezes strewn ; 
And wherever the beat of her unseen feet. 

Which only the angels hear, 
May have broken the woof of my tent's thin roof. 

The stars peep behind her and peer ; 

And I laugh to see them whirl and flee, 

Like a swarm of golden bees, 
When I widen the rent in my wind-built tent, 

Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas — 
Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high — 

Are each paved with the moon and these. . . . 

I am the daughter of the earth and water, 

And the nurseling of the sky ; 
I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores — 

I change, but I cannot die. 

For after the rain, when, with never a stain. 

The pavilion of Heaven is bare. 
And the winds and sunbeams, with their convex 
gleams. 

Build up the blue dome of air, 
I silently laugh at my own cenotaph, — 

And out of the caverns of rain. 

Like a ghost from the tomb, 

I rise and rebuild it again. . • . 



-M- 
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JOHN KEATS. 

ON . 

Think not of it, sweet one, so ; 

Give it not a tear : 
Sigh thou mayest, and bid it go. 

Any — any where. 

Do not look so sad, sweet one — 

Sad and fadingly : 
Shed one drop, then — ^it is gone — 

Oh ! 'twas bom to die ! 

Still so pale? then, dearest, weep ! 

Weep, I'll count the tears ; 
And each one shall be a bliss 

For thee in after years. 

Brighter has it left thine eyes 

Than a sunny rill ; 
And thy whispering melodies 

Are tenderer still. 

• • • 

1 796-1 849] HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 

SONG. 

She is not fair to outward view 

As many maidens be. 
Her loveliness I never knew 

Until she smiled on me ; 
O ! then I saw her eye was bright, 
A well of love, a spring of light. 

But now her looks are coy and cold, 
To mine they ne'er reply ; 

And yet I cease not to behold 
The love-light in her eye ; 

Her very frowns are fairer far. 

Than smiles of other maidens are. 



-M- 
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Mrs. FELICIA HEMANS. 

THE HOUR OF PRAYER. 

Child, amid the flowers at play, 
While the red light fades away ; 
Mother, with thine earnest eye, 
Ever following silently ; 
Father, by the breeze of eve 
Called thy harvest work to leave — 
Pray : ere yet the dark hours be, 
L ift the heart and bend the knee ! 
Traveller, in the stranger's land, 
Far from thine own household band ; 
Mourner, haunted by the tone 
Of a voice from this world gone ; 
Captive, in whose narrow cell 
Sunshine hath not leave to dwell ; 
Sailor, on the darkening sea — 
Lift the heart and bend the knee. . . . 
Ye that triumph, ye that sigh. 
Kindred by one holy tie. 
Heaven's first star aJike ye see — 
Lift the heart and bend the knee i 



"PRAY WITHOUT CEASING." 

Go when the morning shineth. 

Go when the noon is bright. 
Go when the eve declineth. 

Go in the hush of night ; 
Go with pure mind and feeling. 

Fling earthly thought away. 
And in thy chamber kneeling. 

Do thou in secret pray. . . . 



Pray without Ceasing, 333 

Or if 'tis e'er denied thee 

In solitude to' pray, 
Should holy thoughts come o'er thee 

When friends are round thy way ; 
E'en then the silent breathing, 

Thy spirit raised above. 
Will reach his throne of glory 

Who is mercy, truth, and love. . . . 



■^♦" 



1798-1845] THOMAS HOOD. 

THE DEATH BED. 

We watched her breathing through the night. 

Her breathing soft and low, 
As in her breast the wave of life 

Kept heaving to and fro. 

So silently we seemed to speak, 

So slowly moved about. 
As we had lent her half our powers 

To eke her living out. 

Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Our fears our hopes belied, — 

We thought her dying when she slept 
And sleeping when she died. 

For when the morn came dim and sad, 
And chill with early showers, 

Her quiet eyelids closed, — she had 
Another mom than ours. 



■4*- 
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RUTH. 

She stood breast high amid the com, 
C1a^>ed by the golden light of moni. 
Like the sweetheart of the sun. 
Who many a glowing kiss had woo. 

On her cheek an antunm flush. 
Deeply ripened ; — such a blush 
In the midst of brown was bom, 
Like red poppies grown with com. 

Round her eyes her tresses fell. 
Which were blackest none could tell, 
But long lashes veiled a light 
That had else been all too bright 

And her hat, with shady brim, 
Made her tressy forehead dim. — 
Thus she stood amid the stooks, 
Praising God with sweetest looks. — 

Sure, I said, Heaven did not mean, 
Where I reap thou shouldst but glean ; 
Lay thy sheaf adown and come, 
Share my harvest and my home. 



From BEN BATTLE. 
\La5t verse mis^soried.] 

Ben Battle was a soldier bold, 
And used to war's alarms ; 

But a cannon-ball took off his legs, 
So he laid down his arms. 



Ben Battle. 335 

Now as they bore him oflf the field, 

Said he, " Let others shoot, 
For here I leave my second leg, 

And the Forty-second Foot " ! . . 

Now Ben he loved a pretty maid, 

Her name was Nelly Gray, 
So he went to pay her his devours. 

When he'd devoured his pay. . . 

Said she. . . . 
" Before you had those timber toes. 
Your love I did allow, 
But then, you know, you stand upon 
Another footing now ! " . . 

" O false and fickle Nelly Gray, 
I know why you refuse ; 
Though I've no feet, some other man 
Is standing in my shoes. . . 

" O Nelly Gray 1 O Nelly Gray ! 
Is this your love so warm ? 
The love that loves a scarlet coat 
Should be more uniform 1 " . . 



From MISS KILMANSEGG. 

Oh bed ! oh bed 1 delicious bed ! 

That heaven upon earth to the weaiy head I 



-•♦" 
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WILLIAM SIDNEY WALKER. 

TO A GIRL IN HER THIRTEENTH YEAR. 

Thy smiles, thy talk, thy aimless plays, 

So beautiful approve thee. 
So winning light are all thy ways, 

I cannot choose but love thee. . . • 

Thy steps are dancing toward the bound 

Between the child and woman, 
And thoughts and feelings more profound, 

And other years are coming : 

And thou shalt be more deeply fair, 

More precious to the heart, 
But never canst thou be again 

That lovely thing thou art . . . 

Smile on, then, little winsome thing ! 

All rich in nature's treasure, 
Thou hast within thy heart a spring 

Of self-renewing pleasure. . . . 



-M- 



HORACE TWISS. [1790-1849 

From WOMAN'S EMPIRE. 

In your sweet simple nature of woman. 
You have the ascendant you seek ; 

You are worshipped because you are human, 
And potent because you are weak. 
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JOHN KEBLE. 

From THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
MORNING. 

Hues of the rich unfolding mom, 
That, ere the glorious sun be bom. 
By some soft touch invisible 
Around his path are taught to swell ; — 

Thou rustling breeze, so fresh and gay, 
That dancest forth at opening day. 
And brushing by with joyous wing, 
Wakenest each little leaf to sing ; — 

Ye fragrant clouds of dewy steam, 
By which deep grove and tangled stream 
Pay, for soft rains in season given, 

Their tribute to the genial heaven ; — 

• • • • 

O timely happy, timely wise. 
Hearts that with rising mom arise ! 
Eyes that the beam celestial view. 
Which evermore makes all things new ! 

New .every morning is the love 
Our wakening and uprising prove ; 
Through sleep and darkness safely brought. 
Restored to life and power and thought 

New mercies each returning day 
Hover around us while we pray ; 
New perils past, new sins forgiven, 
New thoughts of God, new hopes of heaven. 

If on our daily course our mind 
Be set to hallow all we find. ... 
Old friends, old scenes, will lovelier be 

As more of heaven in each we see. 

• • -• • 

We need not bid, for cloistered cell, 
Our neighbour and our work farewell ; 

z 
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Nor strive to wind ourselves too high 
For sinful man beneath the sky. 

The trivial round, the common task, 
Would furnish all we ought to ask ; 
Room to deny ourselves ; a road 

To bring us daily nearer God. 

• • • • 

Lord, help us, this and every day, 
To live more nearly as we pray. 



THE PURIFICATION. 

Blest are the pure in heart, 
For they shall see our God ; 

The secret of the Lord is theirs, 
Their soul is his abode. . • 

Still to the lowly soul 
He doth himself impart, 

And for his temple and his throne 
Chooseth the pure in heart. 



From ST. MATTHEW. 

... 

There arie, in this loud stunning tide 

Of human care and crime, 
With whom the melodies abide 
Of the everlasting chime ; 
Who carry music in their heart, 
Through dusky lane and wrangling mart. 
Plying their daily task with busier feet. 
Because their secret souls a'holystrain repeat 



-»♦- 
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SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY. 

There is a book, who runs may read, 

Which heavenly truth imparts, 
And all the lore its scholars need, 

Pure eyes and Christian hearts. 

The works of God above, — ^below, 

Within us and around, 
Are pages in that book to show 

How God himself is found. . . 

The dew of Heaven is like Thy grace ; 

It steals in silence down ; 
But where it lights, the favoured place 

By richest fruits is known. . . . 

Thou who hast given me eyes to see 

And love this sight so fair, 
Give me a heart to find out Thee, 

And read Thee everywhere. 



-♦♦■ 



From LYRA INNOCENTIUM. 

EARLY WARNINGS. 

... 

The deeds we do, the words we say, 
Into still- air they seem to fleet ; 

We count them ever past. 

But they shall last : 

In the dread judgment, they, 

And we, shall meet. 



z 2 
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HENRY HART MILMAN. 

IXDRD, HAVE MERCY WHEN WE PRAY. 

[Two top lines from Hymns for the Christian Church and Home, 

by the Rev. Dr. Martineau.] 

Lord, have mercy when we pray 
Strength to seek a better way. . . . 
When our wakening thoughts begin 
First to loathe their cherished sin, 
When our weary spirits fail, 
And our aching brows are pale, 
O then have mercy Lord. 

Lord, have mercy when we lie 
On the restless bed, and sigh ; 
Sigh for death, yet fear it still, 
From the thought of former ill ; 
When all other hope is gone, 
;; When our course is almost done, 
When the dim advancing gloom 
Tells us that our hoiu- is come ; 
O then have mercy, Lord. 

Lord, have mercy when we know 
First how vain this world below ; 
When the earliest gleam is given 
Of thy bright but distant heaven ; 
When our darker thoughts oppress. 
Doubts perplex, and fears distress. . . . 
O then have mercy. Lord. 



-M- 



SIR JOHN BO WRING. [1792-1872 

LIFE'S PILGRIMAGE. 

Lead us with thy gentle sway. 

As a willing child is led ; 
Speed us on our forward way, 

As a pilgrim. Lord, is sped ; 
Who with prayers and helps divine 
Seeks a consecrated shrine. 



SIR JOHN BO WRING. 

LIFE'S PILGRIMAGE. 

We are pilgrims, and our goal 
Is that distant land whose bourn 

Is the haven of the soul, 
Where the mourners cease to mourn ; 

Where the Saviour's hand will dry 

Every tear from every eye. 

Lead us thither 1 thou dost know 
All the way ; but wanderers, we 

Often miss our path below. 
And stretch out our hands to thee ; 

Guide us — save us,— and prepare 

Our appointed mansion there. 
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WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
1775-1864] 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
XL 

My hopes retire ; my wishes as before, 
Struggle to find their resting-place in vain ; 
The ebbing sea thus beats against the shore, 
The shore repels it, it returns agaia 

XIV. 

From you, lanthe, little troubles pass 
Like little ripples down a sunny river ; 

Your pleasures spring like daisies in the grass. 
Cut down, and up again, as blithe as ever. 



-♦♦■ 
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SARAH FLOWER ADAMS. 

Fnxn HYMNS AND ANTHEMS. 
Bditfd by W. J, Fox. 

He sendeth sun, He sendeth shower, 
Alike they're needful for the flower ; 
And joys and tears alike are sent 
To give the soul fit nourishment 
As comes to me or cloud or sun — 
Father, thy will, not mine, be done. 



-•♦- 



WILLIAM MAKEPEACE TH ACKER A Y. 

[1811-1863 

From THE CHURCH GATE. 

Although I enter not. 
Yet round about the spot 

Ofttimes I hover ! 
And near the sacred gate, 
With longing eyes I wait. 

Expectant of her. . . 

My lady comes at last, 
Timid, and stepping fast, 

Ajid hastening hither. 
With modest eyes downcast ; 
She comes — she's here — she's past — 

May Heaven go with her. . . 



■H- 
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ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH 

DESPONDENCY REBUKED. 

Say not, " The struggle nought availeth, 
The labour and the wounds are vain, 

The enemy faints not, nor faileth. 
And as things have been they remain." 

If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars ; 

It may be, in yon smoke concealed, 
Your comrades chase e'en now the fliers. 

And, but for you, possess the field. 

For while the tired waves, vainly breaking 
Seem here no painful inch to gain. 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making. 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 

And not by eastern windows only. 

When daylight comes, comes in the light. 

In front, the sun climbs slow — how slowly ! 
But westward, look ! the land is bright. 

,1809-1866] JOHN EDWARD TAYLOR, 

TRANSLATION FROM MICHAEL ANGELO. 

See^ Michael Angela considered as a philosophic Poet. 

S'egli k CHE d'uom mortal giusto desio. 

If it be true that any beauteous thing 
Raises the pure and just desire of man 
From earth to God, the eternal fount of all. 
Such I believe my love ; for as in her 
So fair, in whom I all besides forget, 
I view the gentle work of her Creator, 
I have no care for any other thing 
Whilst thus I love. Nor is it marvellous, 
Since. . . 
Who adores the Maker needs must love his work. 
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CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

A FAREWELL. 

• • • 

Be good, sweet Maid, and let who will be clever ; 
Do noble things, not dream them all day long ; 
And so make life, death, and that vast '* for ever " 
One grand sweet song. 



JAMES BALLANTINE, [1808-1877 

CASTLES IN THE AIR. 

The bonnie bonnie bairn sits poking in the ase, 
Glowering in the fire with his wee romid face ; 
Laughing at the fuffing lowe — what sees he there ? 
Ha ! the young dreamer's building castles in the air. 

His wee chubby face, and his towzy curly pow. 
Are laughing and nodding to the dancing lowe. 
He'll brown his rosy cheeks, and singe his sunny hair, 
Glowering at the imps with their castles in the air. . . 

For all so sage he looks, what can the laddie ken ? 
He's thinking upon nothing, like many mighty men. 
A wee thing makes us thinl^ a small thing makes us 

stare — 
There are more folks than him building castles in 

the air. . . 

Hell glower at the fire, and he'll keek at the light, 
But many sparkling stars are swallowed up by night ; 
Older eyes than his are glamoured by a glare — 
Hearts are broken, heads are turned, with castles in 
the air. 

M 
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JOHN HENRY NEWMAN. 

THE PILLAR OF THE CLOUD. 

Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom 

Lead Thou me on ! 
The night is dark, and I am far from home— 

Lead Thou me on ! 
Keep Thou my feet ; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene ; — one step enough for me. 

I was not ever thus, nor prayed that Thou 

Shouldst lead me on. 
I loved to choose and see my path, but now 

Lead Thou me on ! 
I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears. 
Pride ruled my will : remember not past years. 

So long thy power hath blessed me, sure it still 

Will lead me on. 
0*er moor and fen, o'er crag and torrent, till 

The night is gone ; 
And with the mom those angel faces smile 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile. 



ARCHBISHOP R. C TRENCH. 

RETRIBUTION. 

Oh righteous doom, that they who make 

Pleasure their only end. 
Ordering the whole life for its sake, 

Miss that whereto they tend. 

While they who bid stem Duty lead, 
Content to follow, they — 

Of Duty only taking heed. 
Find Pleasure by the way. 
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CHARLES MACK AY. 

From NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOURS. 
In London Lyrics, 

A look all innocence and trust, 

Lit up at times by sunny mirth, 

Like summer smiling on the earth ; . . 

A painter's daughter — poor, perchance, 
But rich in native elegance ; 
God bless the maid ! — she may not be 
Without some touch of vanity. . . 
She quite believes, like other belles, 
The pleasant tale her mirror tells. . . 
In artless faith and virtue strong. 
Too loving to do Love a wrong. 
She takes delight in simple things. 
And in the sunshine works and sings. . . 

Give me Mary, frank and free ! 
Her beauty, grace, and modesty. 



From ETERNAL JUSTICE. 
In Voices from the Crown, 

Truth shall conquer at the last. 
For round and round we run, 

And ever the Right comes uppermost. 
And ever is Justice done. 

W. C. BENNETT. 

BABY MAY. 
Part only. 

Cheeks as soft as July peaches. 
Lips whose dewy scarlet teaches 
Poppies paleness. Round large eyes, 
Ever great with new surprise j 
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Minutes filled with shadeless gladness, 
Minutes just as brimmed with sadness ; 
Happy smiles and wailing cries, 
Crows and laughs and tearful eyes ; 
Lights and shadows swifter bom 
Than on wind-swept Autumn com 
Ever some new tiny notion, 
Making every limb all motion ; 
Catchings up of legs and arms, 
Throwings back, and small alarms ; 
Clutching fingers, straightening jerks, 
Twining feet, whose each toe works ; . . . 
Hands all wants, and looks all wonder. 
At all things the heavens under j . . . 
Mischiefs done with such a winning 
Archness, that we prize such sinning. . . . 
Silences — small meditations. 
Deep as thoughts of cares for nations, 
Breaking into wisest speeches 
In a tongue that nothing teaches. 
All the tilioughts of whose possessing 
Must be wooed to light by guessing ; 
Slumbers — such sweet angel-seemings, 
That we'd ever have such dreamings. 
Till from sleep we see thee breaking. 
And we'd always have thee waking ; 
Wealth for which we know no measure, 
Pleasure high above all pleasure ; 
Gladness brimming over gladness, 
Joy in care — delight in sadness ; 
Loveliness beyond completeness. 
Sweetness distancing all sweetness ; 
Beauty all that beauty may be — 
Thaf s May Bennett, thafs my baby, 
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FRANCIS W. BOURDILLON. 

LIGHT. 

The night has a thousand eyes. 

And the day but one ; 
Yet the light of the bright world dies 

With the djring sun. 
The mind has a thousand eyes. 

And the heart but one ; 
Yet the light of a whole life dies 1 

When love is done. 



G. LINNAEUS BANKS. 

WHAT I LIVE FOR. 

I live for those who love me, 

Whose hearts are kind and true ; 
For the Heaven that smiles above me, 

And awaits my spirit too ; 
For all human ties that bind me, 
For the task by God assigned me, 
For the bright hopes yet to find me, 
And the good that I can do. 

I live to learn their story 
Who suffered for my sake ; 

To emulate their glory, 
And follow in their wake ; 

Bards, patriots, martyrs, sages, 

The heroic of all ages. 

Whose deeds crowd History's pages. 
And Time's great volume make. 

I live to hold communion 

With all that is divine. 
To feel there is a union 

Twixt Nature's heart and mine ; 
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To profit by affliction, 

Reap truth from fields of fiction, 

Grow wiser from conviction, 

And fulfil God's great design. . , . 

I live for those who love me, 

For those who know me true, 
For the Heaven that smiles above me. 

And awaits my spirit too ; 
For the cause that lacks assistance. 
For the wrong that needs resistance, 
For the fixture in the distance. 

And the good that I can do. 



EDWARD FALKENER. 

A GREEK EPIGRAM, 

On thi Statue of a Satyr in Mosaic, 

In the Appendix to " D<Bdalus:* 

SPECTATOR. 

Satyrs deal in pert grimaces ; 

Saucy Satyr, prithee say. 
Why you look in all our faces 

Thus to laughter giving way ? 

SATYR. 

When was such a laughing matter? 

When was such a wonder known ? 
All at once I'm grown a Satyr 

Out of these odd bits of stone I 
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RICHARD GARNETT. 

THE LYRICAL POEM. 

Example of an Elegiac Couplet. 

Hexameter and Pentameter^ 

Passion the fathomless spring, 
and words the precipitate waters. 

Rhythm the bank that binds these 
to their musical bed. 
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Anon. 

From SCHILLER'S THREE WORDS OF BELIEF- 
FREEDOM. VIRTUE. GOD. 

Though all Things in circle incessantly roll, 
There endures amid changes a changdess SouL 
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AUGUSTUS HARE. 

See Memorials <tf a Quiet Life. 

Our evil deeds hiut our neighbours, 
Our evil thoughts hurt ourselves. 
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Ffom THE LITTLE ONES. 

Where does the good God find the days? 
Every day 1 Every day ! Every day t 

And what becomes of all the days, 
When we have done with them ? 
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AMERICAN POETS, 
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WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 

THE LOVE OF GOD. 
From the Provet^ijal of Bernard Rascas, 

All things that are on earth shall wholly pass away, 
Except the love of God, which shall live and last for 

aye. 
The forms of men shall be as they had never been ; 
The blasted groves shall lose their fresh and tender 

green. . • 
And realms shall be dissolved, and empires be no 

more, 
And they shall bow to death, who ruled from shore 

to shore ; 
And the great globe itself, so the holy writings tell. 
With the rolling firmament, where the starry armies 

dwell. 
Shall melt with fervent heat — they shall all pass away. 
Except the love of God, which shall live and last for 

ay<5. 
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"BLESSED ARE THEY THAT MOURN." 

Matt, V, 4. 

Oh deem not they are blest alone 
Whose lives a peacefid tenor keep ; 

The Power who pities man hath shown 
A blessing for the eyes that weep. 

The light of smiles shall fill again 
The lids that overflow with tears ; 

And weary hours of woe and pain 
Are promises of happier years. 

There is a day of sunny rest 

For every dark and troubled night ; 

And grief may bide an evening guest, 
But joy shall come with early light. 

And thou, who, o'er thy friend's low bier, 
Sheddest the bitter drops like rain, 

Hope that a brighter, happier sphere 
Will give him to thy arms again. 

Nor let the good man's trust depart, 
Though life its common gifts deny, — 

Though with a pierced and bleeding heart, 
And spumed of men, he goes to die. 

For God has marked each sorrowing day, 
And numbered every secret tear. 

And heaven's long age of bliss shall pay 
For all his children suffer here. 



From FATHER, TO THY KIND LOVE. 

Bestower of the health that lies 

On tearless cheeks and cheerful eye& . 
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THE LAPSE OF TIME. 

Lament who will, in fruitless tears, 

The speed with which our moments fly ; 

I sigh not over vanished years, 
But watch the years that hasten by. 

Look, how they come, — ^a mingled crowd 
Of bright and dark, but rapid days ; 

Beneath them, like a summer cloud, 
The wide world changes as I gaze. 

What ! grieve that time has brought so soon 

The sober age of manhood on ? 
As idly might I weep, at noon. 

To see the blush of morning gone. 

Could I give up the hopes that glow 

In prospect, like Elysian isles ; 
And let the cheerful future go. 

With all her promises and smiles ? . . 

Then haste thee, Time — 'tis kindness all 
That speeds thy wing-ed feet so fast ; 

Thy pleasures stay not till they pall. 
And all thy pains are quickly past. 

Thou fliest and bear'st away our woes, 
And as thy shadowy train depart, 

The memory of sorrow grows 
A lighter burden on the heart 
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RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 

From EACH AND ALL. 

Thou knowest not what argument 
Thy life to th}' neighbour's creed has lent. 
All are needed by each one, 
Nothing is fair oi good alone. 

TACT. 

What boots it, thy virtue, 

What profit thy parts, 
While one thing thou lackest — 

The art of all arts 1 
The only credentials. 

Passport to success. 
Opens castle and parlour — 

Address, man ! Address ! . . 

This clenches the bargain, 

Sails out of the bay ; 
Gets the vote in the Senate, 

Spite of Webster and Clay ; — 
Has for genius no mercy, 

For speeches no heed ; 
It lurks in the eye-beam. 

It leaps to its deed. . . . 



From HOLIDAYS. 

Whither went the lovely hoyden ? 

Disappeared in blessed wife ; 
Servant to a wooden cradle, 

Living in a bab/s life. 
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HENRY WADS WORTH 
LONGFELLOW. 

A PSALM OF LIFE. 

Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 

" Life is but an empty dream !" 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 

And things are not what they seem. 

Life is real ! Life is earnest ! 

And the grave is not its goal ; 
" Dust thou art, to dust retumest," 

Was not spoken of the souL 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 

Is our destined end or way. 
But to act, that each to-morrow 

Find us farther than to-day. 

Art is long, and Time is fleeting. 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 

Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 

In the World's broad field of battle, 

In the bivouac of Life, 
Be not like dumb, driven cattle ! 

Be a hero in the strife ! 

Trust no Future, however pleasant ! 

Let the dead Past bury its dead ! 
Act, — act in the living Present ! 

Heart within, and God overhead ! 

Lives of great men all remind us 

We can make our lives sublime. 
And departing, leave behind us 

Footprints on the sands of Time ; — 

A A 2 
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Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o'er Life's solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 

Let us, then, be up and doing. 
With a heart for any fete, 

Still achieving, still pursuing. 
Learn to labour and to wait 



From SANTA FILOMENA. 

Whene'er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene'er is spoke a noble thought, 

Our hearts, in glad surprise. 

To higher levels rise. . . 
Honour to those whose words or deeds, 
Thus help us in our daily needs ; 

And, by their overflow. 

Raise us from what is low. 



CHILDREN. 
• • . • 

Come to me, O ye children 1 

And whisper in my ear 
What the birds and the winds are singing 

In your sunny atmosphere. 

For what are all our contrivings, 
And the wisdom of our books. 

When compared with your caresses. 
And the gladness of your looks ? 

Ye are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said ; 

For ye are living poems. 
And all the rest are dead 
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From DEERING WOODS. 

• • • 

There are things of which I may not speak, 
There are dreams that cannot die ; 
There are thoughts that make the strong heart weak, 

And bring a pallor to the cheek 
And a mist before the eye. . . 

Deering's Woods are fresh and fair, 

And with joy that is almost pain 

My heart goes back to wander there, 

And among the dreams of the days that were, 

I find my lost youth again. . . 



WEARINESS. 

O little feet 1 that such long years 
Must wander on through hopes and fears, 
Must ache and bleed beneath your load ; 
I, nearer to the wayside inn. 
Where toil shall cease and rest begin, 
Am weary, thinking of your road. 
O little hands ! that, weak or strong. 
Have still to serve or rule so long, 
Have still so long to give or ask ; 
I, who so much with book and pen 
Have toiled among my fellow-men, 
Am weary, thinking of your task. 



THE RAINY DAY. 

• • • 

My life is cold and dark and dreary. 
It rains, and the wind is never weary : 
My thoughts still cling to the mouldering past, 
But the hopes of youth fall thick in the blast, 
And the days are dark and dreary. 



3S8 Longfellow. 

Be still, sad heart ! and cease repining, 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining ; 
Thy fate is the common fate of all. 
Into each life some rain must fall. 

Some days must be dark and dreary. 

THE REAPER. 

There is a Reaper whose name is Death, 

And, with his sickle keen. 
He reaps the bearded grain at a breath. 

And the flowers that grow between. 

" Shall I have nought that is fair," saith he — 
" Have nought but the ripened grain ? 

Though the breath of these flowers is sweet to me, 
I will give them all back again." . . 

And the Mother gave, in tears and pain, 

The flowers she most did love ; 
She knew she would And them all again 

In the fields of light above. 

Oh not in cruelty, not in wrath. 

The Reaper came that day ; 
'Twas an angel visited the green earth. 

And took the Flowers away. 

RESIGNATION. 

There is no flock, however watched and tended. 

But one dead lamb is there ! 
There is no fireside, howsoe'er defended. 

But has one vacant chair ! 

The air is full of farewells to the dying, 

And mournings for the dead ; 
The heart of Rachel, for her children crying, 

Will not be comforted ! . . . 
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From THE BRIDGE. 

I Stood on the bridge at midnight, 
As the clocks were striking the hour, 

And the moon rose o'er the city, 
Behind the dark church tower. . . 

And like those waters rushing 

Among the wooden piers, 
A flood of thoughts came o'er me, 

That filled my eyes with tears. . . 

For my heart was hot and restless. 

And my life was full of care, 
And the burden laid upon me 

Seemed greater than I could bear. 

But now it has fallen from me. 

It is buried in the sea ; 
And only the sorrow of others 
* Throws its shadow over me. 

Yet whenever I cross the river, 
On its bridge with wooden piers. 

Like the odour of brine from the ocean 
Comes the thought of other years. 

And I think how many thousands 

Of care-encumbered men, 
Each bearing his burden of sorrow. 

Have crossed the bridge since then. 

I see the long procession 

Still passing to and fro. 
The young heart hot and restless. 

And the old subdued and slow, 

For ever and for ever. 

As long as the river flows, 
As long as the heart has passions. 

As long as life has woes. . . 
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NATHANIEL PARKER WILLIS. 

DEDICATION HYMN. 

The perfect world by Adam trod 
Was the first temple, — built by God ; — 
His fiat laid the comer-stone. 
And heaved its pillars one by one. 

He hung its starry roof on high, — 
The broad illimitable sky ; 
He spread its pavement, green and bright^ 
And ctutained it with morning light 

The mountains in their places stood, — 
The sea, — the sky, — and "all was good; " 
And when its first pure praises rang. 
The " morning stars together sang.^ 

Lord 1 'tis not ours to make the sea 
And earth and sky a house for thee ; 
But in thy sight our offering stands, 
A humbler temple, " made with hands." 



From THE TORN HAT. 

There's something in a noble boy, 

A brave, free-hearted, careless one, 
With his unchecked, unbidden joy, 

His dread of books and love of fun. 
And in his clear and ready smile. 
Unshaded by a thought of guile. 

And unrepressed by sadness — . . . . 
And yet it is not in his play, 

When every trace of thought is lost. 
And not when you would call him gay, 

That his bright presence thrills me most. 
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His shout may ring upon the hill, 

His voice be echoed in the hall, 
His merry laugh like music trill, 

And I unheeding hear it all — . . . 
But when, amid the earnest game, 

He stops, as if he music heard, 
And, heedless of his shouted name 

As of the carol of a bird, 
Stands gazing on the empty air 
As if some dream were passing there. . . 
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JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 

From THE ETERNAL GOODNESS. 

Friends ! with whom my feet have trod 

The quiet aisles of prayer. 
Glad witness to your zeal for God 
And love of man — I bear. . . 

But still my human hands are weak 

To hold your iron creeds ; 
Against the words you bid me speak 

My heart within me pleads. . . . 

Not mine to look where cherubim 

And seraphs may not see, 
But nothing can be good in Him 

Which evil is in me. 

The wrong that pains my soul below 
I dare not throne above ; 

1 know' not of his hate, — I know 

His goodness and his love. . . 

I know not what the future hath 

Of marvel or surprise, 
Assured alone that life and death 

His mercy underlies. • . . 
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I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care. 

O brothers ! if my faith is vain. 
If hopes like these betray. 

Pray for me, that my feet may gain 
The sure and safer way. . . 

THE GOSPEL. 

From Miriam. 

Nor doth it lessen what he taught. 
Or make the Gospel Jesus brought 
Less precious, that his lips re-told. 
Some portion of that truth of old ; 
Denying not the proven seers — 
The tested wisdom of the years ; 
Confirming with his own impress 
The common law of righteousness. 

We search the world for truth ; we cull 
The good, the pure, the beautiful. 
From graven stone and written scroll. 
From £dl old flower-fields of the soul ; 
And, weary seekers of the best, 
We come back laden from our quest. 
To find that all the sages said 
Is in the Book our mothers read ; 
And all our treasure of old thought 
In his harmonious fulness wrought. 
Who gathers in one sheaf complete 
The scattered blades of God's sown wheat. 

From SONG OF THE NEGRO BOATMEN. 
From — At Port Royal, 

O praise and thank ! The Lord, He ccmies 

To set the people free ; 
And Massa thinks it Day of Doom, 

And we of Jubilee. . . 
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We prayed the Lord, — He gave us signs, 

That some day we'd be free ; — 
The north-wind told it to the pines, 

The wild duck to the sea. 
We think it when the church bell rings. 

We dream it in the dreams ; 
The rice-bird means it when he sings, 

The eagle when he screams. • . 
And now He opens every door, 

And's thrown away the key ;^ 
He thinks we loved him so before — 

We love him better free ! . . 



From "AMONG THE HILI^." 

• . • 

Her air, her smile, her motions told 

Of womanly completness : 
A music as of household songs 

Was in her voice of sweetness. . . . 

An inborn grace that nothing lacked 

Of culture or appliance. 
The warmth of genial courtesy, 

The calm of self-reliance. . . 

Flowers spring to blossom where she walks 

The careful ways of duty ; 
Our hard, stiff lines of life with her 

Are flowing curves of beauty. 

Our homes are cheerier for her sake. 
Our door-yards brighter blooming. 

And all about, the social air 
Is sweeter for her coming. 
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Unspoken homilies of peace 
Her daily life is preaching ; 

The still refreshment of the dew 
Is her unconscious teaching. . . . 

Her presence lends its warmth and health 

To all who come before it ; 
If woman lost us Eden, such 

As she alone restore it . . 



From GONE. 

• • • 

The blessing of her quiet life 
Fell on us like the dew, 
And good thoughts, where her footsteps pressed, 
Like fairy blossoms grew. 

Sweet promptings unto kindest deeds 

Were in her very look ; 
We read her face, as one who reads 

A true and holy book. . . 

We miss her in the place of prayer, 
And by the hearth-fire's light ; 

We pause beside her door to hear 

Once more her sweet " good night" . . . 

Fold her, O Father ! in thine arms, 

And let her henceforth be 
A messenger of love between 

Our human hearts and Thee. 

Still let her mild rebuking stand 

Between us and the wrong. 
And her dear memory serve to make 

Our faith in Goodness strong. . . 
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PSALM. 

I mourn no more my vanished yeaxs ; . . • 

My heart is young again. 
The west winds blow, and, singing low, 

I hear the glad streams run ; 
The windows of my soul I throw 

Wide open to the sun. 
No longer forward nor behind 

I look in hope or fear ; 
But, grateful, take the good I find, — 

The best of now and here . . . 
I break my pilgrim staff, — I lay 

Aside the toiling oar ; 
The Angel sought so far away 

I welcome at my door . . . 
All as God wills, who wisely heeds 

To give or to withhold. 
And knoweth more of all my needs 

Than all my prayers have told . . . 
And care and trial seem at last. 

Through Memory's sunset air. 
Like mountain ranges overpast. 

In purple distance fair ; 
And all the jarring notes of life 

Seem blending in a psalm. 
And all the angles of its strife 

Slow rounding into calm. 
And so the shadows fall apart, 

And so the west winds play ; 
And all the windows of my heart 

I open to the day. 

From SEED-TIME AND HARVEST. 

And were this life the utmost span, 
The only end and aim of man. 
Better the toil of fields like these. 
Than waking dream and slothfiil ease. 
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JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 

TRANSLATION FROM GOETHE. 

• • • • 

Not so idle as I seemed ! 
Know ye, then, of what I dreamed ? 
I in purer realms was flying. 
Only left my bundle lying. 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

A FABLE FOR CRITICS. 
On Theodore Parker, 

Every word that he speaks has been fierily fumaced 
In the blast of a life that has struggled in earnest . . 
His periods fall on you, stroke after stroke. 
Like the blows of a lumberer felling an oak. 

On Willis, 

As tender as Fletcher, as witty as Beaumont, 

His best things are done in the flush of the moment. 

Nature fits all her children with something to do ; 
He who would write and can't write, can surely 
review. 

From FOR AN AUTOGRAPH. 

Though old the thought, and oft exprest, 
Tis his at last who says it best . . . 

Not failure, but low aim, is crime . . . 
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CHA UCER. 
1 328-1400. 

MAN OF LAW'S PROLOGUE. 

Loss of chattel may recover-ed be, 
But loss of time ruineth us, quoth he. 

From The Doctor's Tale. 

In her living maidens might-en read, 
As in a book, every good word and deed 
That longeth to a maiden virtuous, 
She was so prudent, and so bounteous. 

JOHN HEY WOOD'S PROVERBS, 

1546. 

Follow pleasure, and then will pleasure flee ; 
Flee pleasure, and pleasure will follow thee. 

SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 
1552-1618. 

WritUit the Night be/ore his Execution ^ 
And found in his Bible in the Gatehouse at Westminster. 

E'en such is Time, which takes in trust 
Our youth, our joys, our all we have . . . 
Which in the dark and silent grave — 
When we have wandered all our ways — 
Shuts up the story of our days ; 
And from which grave and earth and dust. 
The Lord shall raise me up, I trust 
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SHAKESPEARE. 
1 564-1 6 1 6. 

Hamlet, iv, 4. 

Sure he that made us with such laige discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and god-hke reason 
To fust in us unused. 



Author to Seek. 

Quoted in RATS HISTORY OF THE REBELLION OF 1745-^- 

He that fights and runs away 
May turn and fight another day ; 
But he that is in battle slain 
Will never rise to fight again. 



GEORGE WITHER. 
1588-1667. 

From THE HALLELUJAH. 
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The voice which I did more esteem 

Than music in her sweetest key, 
Those eyes which unto me did seem 
More comfortable than the day ; 
Those now by me, as they have been, 
Shall never more be heard or seen ; 
But what I once enjoyed in them 
Shall seem hereafter as a dream. 
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INSCRIPTION AT MELROSE ABBEY. 

The earth buildeth on the earth castles and towers ; 
The earth sayeth to the earth, " All shall be ours ; " 
The earth walketh on the earth, glistering like gold ; 
The earth goeth to the earth sooner than it wold. 

ABRAHAM COWLEY, 
1618-1667. 

From LINES TO HOBBES. 

Nor can the snow, which now cold Age does shed 

Upon thy reverend head, 
Quench or allay the noble fires within ; 

But all which thou hast been. 

And all that youth can be, thou'rt yet. 

So fully still dost thou 

Enjoy the manhood and the bloom of Wit, 

And all the natural heat, but not the fever too. 

• • • • 

And if we weigh, like thee. 
Nature and causes, we shall see 
That thus it needs must be. 
To things immortal Time can do no wrong, 
And that which never is to die, for ever must be 
young. 

HOPE. 

Hope ! of all ills that men endure. 
The only cheap and universal cure ! . . 
Thou pleasant, honest flatterer ! for none 
Flatter unhappy men, but thou ^lone ! 
Hope ! thou first-fruits of happiness ! 
Thou gentle dawning of a bright success ! . . 
Brother of Faith, 'twixt whom and thee 
The joys of Heaven and Earth divided be ! . . 
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BISHOP KEN. 
1637-17". 

MORNING HYMN. 

Awake, my soul, and with the sun 
Thy daily stage of duty run ; 
Shake oiT dull sloth and early rise, 
To pay thy morning sacrifice. 

Redeem thy mis-spent time that's past, 
Live this day as if 'twere thy last ; 
To improve thy talent take due care, 
'Gainst the Great Day thyself prepare. 

Let all thy converse be sincere, 
Thy conscience as the noon-day clear ; 
Think how all-seeing God thy ways. 
And all thy secret thoughts, surveys. 

Influenced by the Light Divine, 
Let thy own light in good works shine ; 
Reflect all Heaven's propitious ways. 
In ardent love, and cheerful praise. 

Wake and lift up thyself, my heart, 
And with the angels bear thy part. 
Who all night long unwearied sing 
Glory to the Eternal King . . . 

Glory to Thee, who safe hast kept. 
And hast refreshed me whilst I slept ; 
Grant, Lord, when I from death shall wake, 
I may of endless light partake . . . 

Lord I my vows to thee renew. 
Scatter my sins as morning dew ; 
Guard my first springs of thought and will. 
And with Thyself my spirit fill 
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Direct, control, suggest, this day, 
All I design, or do, or say ; 
That all my powers, with all their might, 
In Thy sole glory may unite. 

Praise God, from whom all blessings flow ; 
Praise Him, all creatures here below ; 
Praise Him, ye heavenly host above ; 
Praise Him, my soul, for all his love. 



EVENING HYMN. 

Glory to Thee, my God, this night. 
For all the blessings of the light ; 
Keep me, oh, keep me. King of kings, 
Under thy own Almighty wings ! 

Forgive me. Lord, for thy dear Son, 
The ill that I this day have done ; 
That with the world, myself, and Thee, 
I, ere I sleep, at peace may be. 

Teach me to live, that I may dread 
The grave as little as my bed ; 
Teach me to die, that so I may 
Triumphing rise at the Last Day, 

Oh may my soul on Thee repose. 
And with sweet sleep mine eyelids close,- 
Sleep that may me more vigorous make, 
To serve my God when I awake . . . 

M 
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GRAY. 
1716-1771. 

ON DRYDEN. 
Progress of Poesy, 

Hark, his hands the lyre explore ! 
Bright-eyed Fancy, hovering o'er, 
Scatters from her pictured urn 
Thoughts that breathe, and words that bum. 
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MRS. ELIZABETH HAMILTON. 

1759-1816. 

Memoirs by Miss Benger. 
IS THAT OLD AGE? 

Is that Old Age that's tirling at the pin? 

I trow it is — then haste to let him in ; 

Ye're kindly welcome, friend ; now, dinna fear 

To show yourself, ye'll cause no trouble here. 

I ken there are who tremble at your name, 

As though ye brought with you reproach or shame ; 

And who of thousand lies would bear the sin, 

Rather than own you for their kith or kin. 

But far from shirking you as a disgrace. 

Thankful I am to have lived to see thy face; 

Nor shall I e'er disown you, nor take pride 

To think how long I might your visit bide ; 

Doing my best to make you well respected, 

I'll not fear for your sake to be neglected 

But now you're come, and through all kind of weather. 

We're doomed, from this time forth, to jog together, 

I'd fain make compact with you, firm and strong. 

On terms of feir gifF-gaff to hold out long ; 

If thou'lt be civil, I shall liberal be — 

Witness the long, long list of what I'll gi'e. 
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First, then, I here make o'er, for good and aye. 
All youthful fancies, whether bright or gay ; 
Beauties and graces too, I would resign them, 

But sore, I fear, 'twould cost ye fash to find them ; 

■ • • • 

And let me tell you in your ear. Old Age, 
I'm bound to travel with you but one stage ; 
Be 't long or short, you cannot keep me back. 
And when we reach the end oft, ye maun pack ; 
For there we part for ever ; late or air. 
Another guess companion meets me there . . . 
By him, whatever youVe rifled, stolen, or ta'en. 
Will all be given with interest back again ; . . . 

You need not wonder then, nor swell with pride, 
Because I kindly welcome you as guide 
To one so far your better . . . Let's set out, . . . 
With no vain boasts, nor vain regrets tormented. 
We'll e'en jog on the way, quiet and contented. 
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Author to Seek^ 

Her life to lead us up to Heaven was lent us. 
Her death to wean us from this earth was sent us. 



THOMAS MOORE. 
1779-1852. 

LOVES OF THE ANGELS, 3ND Story. 

Playful blushes, that seemed naught 
But luminous escapes of thought. 
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SCRAPS 
SET DOWN FROM MEMORY. 

Authors to Seek. 

What is lighter than the dust, I pray ? 
The wind that blows that dust away : 
And what than wind is lighter still ? 
Fickle woman's fickle will 
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SONG. 

Pink and white adorn the face 
Not so much as smiling ; 
That's the beauty I most prize, 
That charm is most beguiling. 

Be my mistress ne'er so brown, 
If she's kind I'll prize her ; 
Who so fair ? — but if she frown, 
Then I should despise her. 



-H* 



\The first line is in John HeywoocTs Proverbs, 1546.] 

'Tis good to be merry and wise ; 
'Tis good to be honest and true ; 
'Tis good to be off with the old love, 
Before you are on with the new. 
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OUR GARDEN* 

When gazing up into the evening sky, 

Lost in sweet reverie, and carried far away — 

A little gnat will flit across the dreaming eye, 
And bring us down to earth. 

Some poets sing of ancient times, 
Or moving stories grace their rhymes ; 
Some warm our fancy with their praise 
Of charming childhood's winning ways ; 
Or hymn the sweetness of their lady fair, 
Her smile, her girdle, or her hair. 
Or higher, grander flights they try, 
And tell of Virtue's noblest deeds, 
Triumphs that never die. 
But themes like these need poet's mind, 
With cultured skill and wit refined ; 
So, leaving such to those who can, 
Description is my humbler plan. 

I sing the pleasures, great and small. 

That lie within a garden wall ; 

And, wanting better sample, try 

To bring our own before your eye, — 

Our garden, with its grass and walks. 

Where now one meditates and now one talks ; 

Where games of merry play are seen. 

And leam'd discussions often been. 

It boasts no terraces or bowers. 

And only few and common flowers ; 

With brick and mortar to its fence, 

To picturesque makes poor pretence ; 

But, luckily, we're not so wise 

Its tiny limits to despise. 

And find it just the happy size 

In which large share of pleasure lies ; 

Fancy the Crab-trees on the green 

The prettiest that can be seen, 
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With the cherry apples their branches bear 
In countless numbers clustering there. 

And here^ within this little space, 

There's room to study Nature's face ; 

To notice when the ants gain wings, 

And listen when the blackbird sings ; 

Watch if the prickly-pointed Yucca 

Is putting forth another sucker ; 

And learn how layers may be made, 

Which plant loves sun and which loves shade. 

And then, with air and exercise. 
We seek the health that spleen defies ; 
Bind the loose creeper round the stump, 
Or lend a hand to mend the pump. 
For, though unwilling to be hard on 
Our own, it's not a pattern garden. 
Where pump is never out of order. 
Nor ever known a weedy border ; 
Our garden is not very trim or gay, 
But yet it suits us charmingly ! 

Here come children, laughing, playing, 
Happy faces, glad things saying ; 
And now by twos, and now by dozens. 
Friends and relations, neighbours, cousins ; 
Meetings delightful to be told 
Of grave and gay, of young and old ; 
Some playing, some in clusters sitting 
On turf, or chairs as seems befitting. 

Sometimes with carpets on the grass ' 

The sultry noonday hours we pass, 
And, Eastern fashion, wile away 
That dear delight — ^a holiday. 
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Here many a pleasant friend has sat ; 
Here many a crony's come to chat ; 
While our grand bust, Melpomene, 
Smiles down on right good company. 
Then high discourse they'll sometimes hold, 
Or Eastern stories have been told ; 
Or, wandering up and down the gravel, 
Deep hidden truths sought to unravel. 

One, having first a cup of tea sipped. 
Will tell of Thebes and Ancient Egypt, 
And how one king the other out-did 
By making his the larger pyramid ; 
Or of the nation Israelite, 
And by which route they made their flight ; 
Dilate upon the " Short Chronology," 
And such vext points of Archaeology ; 
Or talk o'er questions of Divinity, 
And what they say who hold " The Trinity." 
And heeding not improvement haters. 
Will dare to mend King James' translators ; 
Show that some passage, dark and weak. 
Is clear when altered by the Greek ; 
And wonder when the English nation 
Will tolerate a new translation. 

Another upon art will lecture. 
And trace the growth of architecture ; 
Tell how Greek columns, with their graceful ease. 
Were copying the stems of trees, 
While blended twigs of pliant larch 
Gave the idea to Gothic arch ; 
And how the art in Egypt rose. 
And that earliest column imitates 
papyrus as it grows. 
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One friend has lived in Arab tents, 
Spent years 'mid Egypt's monuments, 
Chatted with Bedouins face to face, 
Till they thought him of their own race ; 
And entered, as if one of them, 
The guarded temple of Jerusalem, 
In times when any of Prankish race 
Were slain if found in that sacred place. 

One friend, half English, half a Yankee, 
Would tell how he, now finished dandy. 
Among Egypt's tombs ran helter-skelter. 
And hunted jackals in the Delta. 

One's great on novels in Chinese, 
And hieroglyphics read with ease. 

One guards rare papers in the Museum, 
Tells of grand folks who go to see them \ 
Is quite at home with Missal tawdry, 
And knows to date a monkish forgery. 

Another talks of Hebrew roots, 
Strabo and Irish Records quotes. 

And one will warm with Shakespeare's praise. 
Or doubt on crabbed text he'll raise ; 
Will tell of who's the last detector 
Of flaw in Collier's " Old Corrector ; " 
And how, among the Museum's Greek debris. 
Searching the fragments of the Elgin frieze. 
He found the driver for the horse's head 
Lost from the Parthenon pediment 
More than two hundred years, 'tis said. 

Another the right moment picks 
To turn our thoughts to politics ; 
Starts a discussion warmly on 
The moves of Louis Napoleon ;* 

* 1859. 
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Wonders how long his power will last, 
And who'll succeed when he is past. 
Pronounce his ill-seized throne a-shaking, 
Divine that in his heart he's quaking. 

Sometimes a Cambridge friend will come 
And bring a spice of College fun ; 
Showing how those who teach can trifle, 
For parson's wit runs on the Bible ; 
And Fellows' jokes, until it's clear 
Fellows are hardly all sincere ; 
Or, culling from his well-stored mind, 
Quote classic authors' works refined ; 
Or anecdotes bring pouring out 
Of men one cares to hear about. 

Thus just beyond the London smoke, 

Not quite too far for London folk, 

While country gardens outshine ours. 

We feast on friends instead of flowers, 

And think— but those who smile must pardon — 

No place is pleasanter than our garden. 

M. s. 
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ANNA LjETITIA WARING. 

From — Father 1 1 know that all my life. 

A heart at leisure from itself. 
To soothe and sympathize. 
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Down by yon hazel copse, at evening blazed 
Dread offspring of the holy light within, 
Dhnk to me only with thine eyes . 



Elarth has not anything to show more fair, 
E'en such is Time, which takes in trust — 
Eke Plato sayeth, whoso can him read, . 

Ever charming, ever new, 

Every word that he speaks has been fierily fumaced 
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Falling out of faithful friends .... 

Fancies are but streams of vain pleasure 

Farewell, a long farewell to all my greatness, . 

Farewell happy fields, where joy for ever dwells 

Farewell I thou child of my right hand, and joy 

Father of all, in every age .... 
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Go when the morning shineth. 
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Grace was in all her steps. Heaven in her eye . 
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Not a bow-shot from the College . 
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